Everyman, I will go with thee, and be thy guide. 
In thy most need to go by thy side. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Henryk Sienkiewicz was born in 1846, and died in 1916. 
He holds a unique place in his country’s literature, inasmuch 
as he is the one Polish writer whose name, as the author of 
Quo Vadis?, is known all over the world. Although with 
the passage of time his popularity has somewhat waned in 
his own country, he still remains the greatest of Polish novelists, 
and is honoured by his countrymen as one of their chief moral 
and patriotic leaders during the years of Poland's bondage. 
The novel was late in making its appearance in the literature 
of Poland. Before the date of Sienkiewicz it was chiefly 
represented by his immediate predecessor, Kraszewski, who 
turned out his novels by the hundred, and who, in spite of the 
fact that his work has much historical and social value, cannot 
be regarded as a novelist of the first order. While therefore 
Sienkiewicz did not create the Polish novel, his genius trans- 
formed and developed it, mainly by the medium of the 
historical fiction that placed him among the great novelists 
of the world. 

Sienkiewicz began his literary career with journalism, with 
a youthful first novel, and above all with short stories. At 
the outset his work was influenced by a somewhat soft mor- 
bidity, the retreating wave of the preceding generation, and 
by a tendency to pessimism sufficiently explained by the 
circumstance that his early manhood was overshadowed by 
the disaster of the Rising of 1863. As his genius matured, 
this element yielded to the robust and virile outlook that 
characterizes his novels. A protracted stay in the United 
States in his early thirties that opened new vistas of life 
before him had an enduring effect upon both his psychological 
and literary development. The greater numbei of his short 
stories, although lie returned at intern i« throughout his life 
to this form of expression, preceded hit, novels. His novels 
are, however, more typical of him than are his short stories, 
and in them he is seen at his best. The conception of his 
historical fiction is on a gigantic scale. Like the painter of 
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some glowing canvas he riots in colour. His pages palpitate 
with life and movement. They vibrate with the thunder of 
battle, with the gieat drama of history and of human life, 
played out in the wild south-eastern borderlands, in the 
western plains and marshes of Poland, or as in Quo Vadis? 
amidst the splendour and decay of imperial Rome. With 
the exception of Quo Vadu ? and the social novel. Without 
Dogma , Sienkiewicz’s novels are loose of construction, and 
have no strictly defined plot. II is canvas is huge: the lives 
and loves of his characters are staged on a great and dramatic, 
even cataclysmal, field of history. Yet Sienkiewicz remains 
always human. His men and women live. If, again with 
the exception of Quo Vadis ?, his love stories are on stereotyped 
lines, and present little subtlety, they are always wholesome 
and pleasing. In humour, the lack of which is generally 
speaking the weak point of Polish literature, Sienkiewicz’s 
writings abound: and one figure at least, the immortal Zagloba 
of the Trilogy, is a masterpiece of comedy. Again, the same 
writer who can depict war with terrible grandeur, who can 
retail with pitiless realism the most hideous outbursts of man’s 
ferocity, who paints superbly earth and skies flaming blood red 
with carnage, can in equal measure dwell with the language 
of a lover on the sights and sounds of Nature. He can show 
his moments of exquisite tenderness which in his novels — 
the short stones are not entirely free from the charge — never 
degenerate into sentimentality. 

SienkirwK z’s work falls roughly speaking into three sections: 
his historical novels, his noxels of contemporary life, and lus 
short stories. His famous Trilogy — With Fire and Sword , 
The Deluge , Wolodyjowski — was his first historical novel, and 
that by which he made his name. In With Fire and Sword he 
treats, with all the desenptive power and wealth of colouring 
that are peculiar to him, of the Cossack uprising of 1648-51 
in the south-eastern Polish borderlands. Ihe subject of The 
Deluge is the Swedish conquest of Poland that followed the 
Cossack war, and the subsequent hurling of the Swedes out 
of Poland: and if, perhaps by ieason of its excessive length, 
it is not so attracts e as the other two parts, yet it < ontains 
many very noble scenes. Wolodyjowski transports the reader 
to the Polish frontier outposts that were the bulwark of 
Europe against Turk and Tartar, and ends with the Turkish 
and Tartar invasion of Poland at the close of the seventeenth 
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century, linked with the heroic figure of Sobieski. After 
writing these books that run to thirteen volumes, with drastic 
abruptness Sienkiew icz turned for his next novel to the modem 
life of the Polish manor house. This had been one of the first 
themes to which he had devoted his pen, two of bis earliest 
short stories, The Old Serving Man and Hania, being laid in 
surroundings that perpetuate the well-loved scenes of the 
writer's youth in his country home. The novel that he now 
wrote — Without Dogma — is an acute piece of psychological 
analysis, exposing what has been called / 'improductiv H£ slave , 
in the form of the diary of a man who has neither will nor 
faith to save him in a moral conflict. This was followed by 
another novel of contemporary manners. The Polaniecki 
Family , which, although it lacks the brilliance of its pre- 
decessor, is an interesting study of well -contrasted types of 
character, portrayed with all Sienkiewk z's close sympathy 
with and comprehension of men and women. The successor 
of this book was Quo Vadis ? 

Probably no novel has ever won outside the country that 
gave it birth the popularity of Quo Vadis > It took the 
world by storm. It has been translated into every European 
and more than one Oriental language. It was first published 
in 1896, and since then popular editions of it have continually 
been brought out in English. In this romance the great 
Polish novelist's peculiar gifts have their full play: his capacity 
of reproducing in gorgeous colour the splendid drama of his- 
tory with an eternal truth t. cath it, which he makes the 
background for the best, the most spiritual, and most signifi- 
cant of his love stories. Quo Vadis ? marks the highest point 
of Sienkiewicz's genius. Four years lauj he wrote one more 
great historical romance, The Knight* of the Cross , im- 
pregnated with the spirit of the Middle Ages, on Poland's 
struggle with her perennial enemy, the Teutonic Knights; but 
the novels that he continued to produce on historical or 
modem subjects are proof of his declining powers. Yet so 
great was his versatility that at the age of sixty-five be made 
a new venture, and wrote a delightful sto* v for children on the 
adventures of a Polish boy and a little English girl lost in the 
wilds of Africa, based on his own recollections of a hunting 
expedition in that country — Through Desert and Jungle . 

Sienkiewicz's short stories were the first indication of hi9 
genius. They have always been very popular m his country. 

*A*7i 
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If we leave aside Quo Vadis ? — and it may be observed that 
there is a national undercurrent of meaning even here, and 
that the heroine Ligia and the Ursus who fills so large a part 
in the story are Sarmaiians — all the novels of this devoted 
son of Poland are on national themes. But this is not the case 
with his short stories. It Wt*s from Poland, America, and Rome 
that Sieukiewicz chiefly drew his literary inspiration; and these 
three factors — Rome in lesser degree — gave his short stories 
their motives. His most pathetic and most moving delinea- 
tions of the Polish peasant, a class with whom he deeply 
sympathized, are to be found in Ills short tales; his social 
novels scarcely touch upon the subject. In these peasant 
sketches of his, written m his earlier manner, it must be 
owned that he is given to pile on an unnecessary agony, as in 
the somewhat immature Charcoal Sketches, and in Yar,ko the 
Musician. But in Bavteh the Conqueror, the best of his 
peasant studies, Sienkiewicz has succeeded m producing a 
masterly blending of humour with pathos; the tragedy of the 
final situation which, when Sienkiewicz wrote the storv, was 
one of poignant actuality in his country, being inevitable, not 
gratuitous. On the other hand, the scenes of the New World 
bad so deeply impressed themselves upon Sienkiewicz ’s mind 
that several of his short stories are built upon what he saw 
or heard there. He will take a puioly farcical episode in an 
American township that he came across in the States for his 
Comedy of Errors. He will turn to recollections of his own 
journey across America to California for the trek he has so 
vividly described in Across the Pr nines. The sufferings of 
the Polish emigrants will inspire that tragic sketch, For 
Bread ; and the irue incident of the Polish lighthouse keeper, 
the most artistic of his short talcs, and one of the pearls of 
Poland's literature, has for its setting the seas off Panama. 
Again Rome, her history and her city, profoundly affected 
Sienkiewicz; and before that fact found its splendid expression 
in Quo Vadis ? he tested his capability of writing a tale on 
the effect of Christ on a Roman mind in the short story. Let 
Us Follow Him . 

If, as I have already said, Sicnkiewicz's novels are more 
characteristic of him than his short stories, yet many of the 
distinctive features of his work may be met with in these latter. 
His colour and pageantry, his power of giving life to the past 
ages of history with their restless accompaniments of human 
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and political passion, naturally cannot be looked for in a short 
story, albeit he wrote one detached and beautiful episode of 
Polish border warfare with the Tartars before embarking on 
tlK larger theme of the Trilogy. Yet these tales contain much 
of the Sienkiewicz that wc know as a novel writer. We find 
here the same boundless sympathy with human suffering, the 
same understanding, playful, tender, tragic, as the case may 
be, of the nature of men, women, and even of children, whether 
in its flights of heroism, in its deeper struggles or its little 
oddities, that distinguish his historical and social novels. 
The Pole's passionate love of Nature, his handling of atmo- 
sphere, that are such marked features of Polish literature, are 
conspicuous both in Sicnkiewicz's novels and tales. It is, 
moreover, noticeable tiiat in several of the short stories there 
are strong foreshadowings of a later development in Sienkie- 
wicz s longer fiction. To take but two examples. He will 
return raoic than once to something similar to the desert scenes 
of Across the Prairies ; and his battle of Gravelotte, which 
turns the poor bewildered protagonist of Bartek the Conqueror 
into some sort of hero, is the prelude to the clash and roar of 
the epic warfare of the Trilogy and The Knights of the Cross. 

Love of his country- -o f her soul and of her soil — is stamped 
on Sienkiewicz's work, short tale and novel alike. Tt must 
be box ue in mind that belonging as Sienkiewicz dkl to the past 
epoch of Poland's captivity, a great patriotic and moral 
purpose underlay his writings. "I wrote tlu ic e books," so he 
cans the Trilogy, " with no small labour -for the strengthening 
of hearts." With their hign patriotism, their stern and 
unflinching condemnation of those elements making for moral 
disintegration, eithei of the national . r the individual char- 
acter with, on the other side, their buoyant optimism and 
invincible vitality, Sienkiewicz’s works became a great spiritual 
Jorce m those dark years of Poland's history when he gave 
them forth. They won a position for him in his country that 
led him repeatedly to ad as Iht defender and spokesman before 
Europe, when abandoned Poland had none oriVr. He died 
in the midst of what he regarded as the greatest work of his 
life, that of organizing relief for his n;tion when she was 
stricken by famine and her territories weie being devastated 
during the Great War. 


MONICA M. GARDNER. 
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THE OLD SERVING -MAN 
Translated by H. E. Kennedy" and Z. Uminska 

Thk old serving nun, like the old steward, overseer, and forester, 
is jl type disappearin'* ever more and more trom the face of the 
earth. I remember that in the days of my childhood one of 
those mammoths, of whose remains soon nothing but the bones 
will be du g up !>v resea -'hors in ancient burial-places, in strata 
r overed thickly with rhe dust of oblivion, served in my parents 9 
house. His name was Nicholas Suchowolski, and he was of 
gentle lurth, the inhabitants of his native village, Sucha YVola, 
of which he often spoke in his long talks with us, having been 
raised of yore to gentle rank. My lather inherited him from my 
late grandfather, whose orderly he had been during the Napo- 
leonic wars. Nicholas himself didn’t exactly remember when 
lie entered my grandfather’s service, and, when asked about 
the date, would take a pinch of snuff and reply: 

“Well, ) was but a beardless youth then, and the Colonel 
himself, God rest his soul, still went on all fours." 

Nicholas performed the most diverse duties in my parents’ 
house. He was butler, he was footman; in summer, acting as 
steward, he superintended the jik in the harvest field, in winter 
on the threshing iloor; he had the* keys of the cellar and of the 
storehouse ; he wound up the clocks ; but, above all, he grumbled. 

1 never remember that man otherwise than grumbling. He 
grumbled at my father, at my mother, A was afraid for my life 
of him, though I liked him. He squabbled with the cook in the 
kitchen, he pulled the pantry boys all over the house by their 
ears. He was never satisfied with anything. When he got 
tipsy, w T hich happened regularly once a week, every one avoided 
him. Not that he went so far as to quarrel with the master or 
mistress, but when he fastened on any i «ic he would follow that 
person the whole blessed day, croaking and grumbling endlessly. 
At dinner time lie was wont to stand behind my father’s chair, 
and though he didn’t himself wait at table, he supervised the 
lad who did, and embittered his life with most particular zest. 

i 
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“Keep on looking about you, do!” he would growl, “and 
I ’ll pay you out! Just look at him! He can’t serve quickly, 
he drags his legs like an old cow on the march. Just you look 
about you once more ! lie doesn’t hear the master calling him! 
Change the mistress’s plate ! What ’re you gaping for? See 
him! Just look at him!” 

He was always breaking into the conversation at table, and 
he was always opposed to every one. It would sometimes 
happen that my father turned round where he sat and ^tid : 

“Nicholas, please tell Matthew after dinner to harness the 
horses. We ’re going to drive to such and such a place.” 

Then Nicholas would say: 

“Drive? And why not? Oh dear me, aren’t horses for 
driving with? Let the nags break their legs on a road like that, 
but if you want to go a-visiting, go! Why, of course, your 
honours may if you like! Do I object? 1 don’t. Why 
shouldn’t you? Anc! the week-end accounts can w ait and the 
threshing too. Going visiting ’s more urgent.” 

Sometimes my father, losing h^ patience, would exclaim: 

“What a bother that Nicholas is !” 

And then Nicholas would say: 

“Do T say I’m not stupid ? I know I’m stupid. The 
steward ’s gone to court the priest’s housekeeper at Niewoddw, 
and why shou’dn’t your honours go a-visiting? Is a visit worse 
than the priest’s liou^keepei ? What the servant may do the 
master may do too.” 

And it continually went on like that, and there was no stopping 
the old grumbler. 

We, that is, I and my younger brother, were, as I said, almost 
more afraid of him than of our tutor, lather Ludwik, and 
certainly more than of either of our parents He was more civil 
to our sisters, lie said { Miss” to them both, though they were 
younger than we were, but he addressed us by our Christian 
names without the least ceremony. For me, however, he 
had a peculiar charm. lie always had percussion caps in his 
pocket. Sometimes il would happen that after lessons I 
timidly entered the servants’ living-room, smiled as amiably 
as I could, and said: 

“Nicholas! Good morning, Nicholas* Will you be cleaning 
the guns to-day?” 

“What d’ you want here, Hen ? I’ll tie a dishclout to your tail.” 

And then, mimicking me, he would add: 
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“Nicholas I Nicholas! When you want a percussion cap 
Nicholas is good, and if not the wolves may eat him for all you 
rare. You ’d better go and learn your lessons. Shooting 
won't make you wiser.” 

“I ’ve finished my lessons,” I would answer, half crying. 

“He ’s finished his lessons! Oh ho, he ’s finished them! He 
learns, so he docs, and Ins head ’s as empty as an empty knap- 
sack. I won’t give you any, and there ’s an end on ’t.” (So 
saying, he would be already searching in his pockets.) “And 
some time or other it 'll get into his eyes, and Nicholas ’ll be 
blamed ‘Whose fault was it?' ‘Nicholas’s.’ ‘Whc let him 
shoot?’ ‘Nicholas.’” 

Thus grumbling, he would go to my father’s room, take down 
the pistols, blow down them, asseverate a hundred times more 
that it was all no good. Then he would light a candle, place 
the rap in the pan, and let me take aim, and often even then I 
would have a heavy cross to bear. ' 

“The wav he holds that pistol!” he would say. “Like a 
barber-surrron his syringe! Fit lor nothing you aie, but to 
put out candles when they burn low, like a beggar in church 
Better go and be a priest and say ‘Hail Marys/ and not be 
a soldier.” 

[n spite of it all, however, he taught us his old trade of war. 
Often and often alUr dinner my brother and I drilled under his 
eye, and Father Ludwik would march with us, though very 
comically. 

Nicholas would look at him sideways and then, though he 
feared and respected him mosi 1 all, couldr’t retrain from saying: 

“Why, but your reverence marches just like an old cow!” 

I, being the eldest, was the most under his rule, so I suffered 
the most. Yet old Nick, when I was sc k t away to school, cried 
as if the greatest of misfortunes had Happened. My parents 
told me that after I had gone he got crosscr than ever, and 
worried them for a fortnight. “They’ve gone and sent the 
child aw T ay,” he said, “lie can die for all they care! Oo! 
Oo! What good is school to him? Isn’t he the heir? He ’s 
to learn Latin, is he? They want to make a Solomon of him. 
What waste ’ The child ’s gone, so he ba~, and the old man has 
nothing to do but drag himself from 'omer to comer, and 
look for what he didn't lose. It ’s no good at all, none!” 

I remember that when I came home for the holidays the first 
time, everybody in the house was still asleep. It was only just 
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about daybreak. The morning was a wintry one, snowy. 
The stillness was biokcn by the creaking of the well-sweep on 
the farm and the barking of dogs. The shutters of the house 
were shut, only the kitchen windows glowed with a bright light 
that coloured the snow lying on the bank of earth under the 
outer kitchen wall pink. I drove up, sad, troubled, with fear 
in my soul, for my first report was by no means a good one. 
It was just because until I had settled in, got accustomed to school 
routine and discipline, I couldn’t get on. So I was afraid of 
my father, I was afraid of the severe, silent bearing of Father 
Ludwik, who had brought me home from Warsaw. So there 
was no comfort until, lo and behold, the door of the kitchen 
opened and old Nicholas, his nose reddened by the cold, came 
wading through the snow, carrying some little earthenware 
jugs of steaming cream on a tray. 

When be saw me he cried: “Best, dearest young master!” 
and, putting down the tray in haste, upset both the jugs, cauglxt 
me round the neck, and began to hug and kiss ine. From that 
time forward he always gave me the title of “young master.” 

YH for a fortnight after he couldn’t forgive me for the loss of 
that cream. “There I was quietly carrying the cream,” he 
kept saying, “and he drives up! He chooses just that very 
moment . . and so on. 

My father wanted, or at least threatened, to thrash me for 
the two “middlings” for calligraphy and German which I had 
brought with me; but on the one hand iny tears and promises 
of reform, and on the other the intervention of my sweet mother 
and, finally, the row Nicholas made, prevented him. Nicholas 
didn’t know what kind of a thing calligraphy was, and wouldn’t 
even hear of my being punished on account of German. 

“What now, is he a Lutheran or a confounded Boche?” said 
he. “Did the Colonel know German? Or does your honour” 
(here he turned to my father) “know 7 it? What? When we met 
the Germans at . . . what’s its name? at Leipzig, and the 
devil knows where else, we didn’t speak a word of German to 
them, only they showed us their backs at once, and there was 
an end on ’t.” 

Old Nicky had one more peculiarity. He seldom talked at 
length about his former warlike expeditions but, when in special 
moments of good-humour he did so, he lied like a trooper. He 
didn’t do it with intent to deceive. Perhaps the facts had 
got mixed up in his old head, and grown to fantastic dimensions. 
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Whatever he had heard anywhere about warlike adventures in 
his youth, he applied to himself and my grandfather the Colonel, 
and he fully believed what ke told. Time and again when he 
was supervising in the bam the peasants who were working 
off their dues by thrashing grain, and he began to prate, the 
peasants stopped working and, leaning on their flails, listened 
gaping to his stories. Then, maybe, he would notice it and 
yell at them: 

“Why are you pointing your mouths at me like guns at a 
target, eh?” 

And again bang whack, bang whack! For a time you would 
hear the sound of the flails hitting the straw. The old man 
would be sihnt for a while, but then he would begin again. 

“My son writes to me that he ’s just been made a General 
under Queen Palmira. lie ’s doing well there, he says, so he 
does, getting high pay; only, he says, there are terrific frosts 
there ...” and so on. 

Here I must tell you that the old man’s children hadn’t dune 
him credit. He had, indeed, a son, but that son was a great 
rascal who, when he grew up, got into all kinds of mischief, and 
finally took himself off and disappeared completely; and his 
daughter, a lovely girl in her time, had love passages, it appears, 
with all the upper employes on the estate, and finally, having 
given birth to a daughter, died. The name of this daughter was 
Hania. She was the same age as myself, a lovely, delicate girl. 
Sometimes, I remember, we played at soldiers together. Hania 
used to be the drummer and the nettles were the enemy. She 
was good and angelically gentle A hard fate awaited her, too, 
in the world, but those are memories which have nothing to do 
with our present story. 

I revert to the old man’s tales. I myself heard him tell that 
once upon a time the cavalrymen’s horses ian away at Maryam- 
pole in Lithuania, and eighteen thousand 01 them rushed through 
the toll-gates into Warsaw. How many people they trampled 
down, what a day of judgment there was, before they were 
caught, may be imagined ! Another time he related, this time 
not in the barn, but to us all at the manor, what follows: 

“Did I fight well? Why shouldn’t I have foughi well? Once 
I remember there was war with the Aust 1 was standing 

in the ranks, in the ranks, I say, and the Commander-in-Chief 
himself rode up to me, I mean the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Austrians, of the enemy, and he said to me: ‘Eh, you 
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Suchowolski, I know you ! If we got hold of you/ says he, ‘the 
whole war would be over/ says he.” 

“And didn’t he mention the Colonel?” asked my father. 

“Of course he did! Why, I said quite plainly, ‘you and the 
Colonel. 1 ” 

Father Ludwik lost his patience and said: 

“But look here, Nicholas, you ’re lying as if you got special 
pay for it.” 

The old man looked angry and would have answered sharply, 
but, as he feared and respected the priest, he was silent, and, 
after a moment, wishing to smooth things over, he went on: 

“Father Sieklucki, the chaplain, said the same to me. Once 
when an Austrian stuck his bayonet under my twentieth, I 
mean under my fifth rib, I was in a bad way. ‘Ha!’ thought 
I, ‘I must die, so I ’ll confess my sins to God before Father 
Sieklucki/ and Father Sieklucki listened and listened, and at 
last he said: ‘Fear God, Nicholas!’ says he. ‘What a tissue of 
lies you’ve told!’ And I answered: ‘Maybe, but I don't 
remember anything else.’” 

“And they cured you, did they?” 

“Cured me, indeed, cured me! Why should they have cured 
me? I cured myself. I took and mixed two charges of powder 
with a gill of whisky, and swallowed h one night, and got up the 
next day as sound as a bell.” 

I should have listened to more of these talcs, and written 
them down for you, had it not been that Father Ludwik, for 
what reason I know not, forbade Nicholas to, as he put it, 
“completely infatuate me.” Poor Father Ludwik, being 
priest, and a quiet dweller in the country, did not, in the first 
place, know that every youth whom the storm casts from his 
quiet, retired home on to the broad arena of life must be 
infatuated time and again; and, in the second, that it isn’t 
old servants and their tales that do it, but persons of quite 
a different kind. 

Moreover, Nicholas’s influence upon us couldn’t have been 
harmful for, contrariwise, the old man watched very diligently 
and severely over us and our conduct. He was a conscientious 
man in the strictest meaning of the word. He had retained 
from his soldiering days one very fine virtue, which was just 
that very conscientiousness and exactitude in the carrying out 
of orders. I remember that one winter the wolves began to do 
immense damage on our estate, and grew so bold that at night 
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several of them, a dozen or more together, would come into the 
village. My father, himself a famous hunter, wanted to have a 
hunt; but as he was anxious that our neighbour, Mr. Ustrzycki, 
a well-known exterminator of wolves, should take command of 
the battue, he wrote a letter to him, called Nicholas, and said: 

“ The innkeeper is driving to town. Get in with him, Nicholas, 
and get out at Ustrzyca, and give the letter to the master there. 
But be sure to bring me an answer. Be sure you don’t come 
ba^k without an answer.” 

Nicholas took the letter, got in with the innkeeper, and drove 
off. The innkeeper came back in the evening, but no Nicholas. 
My father thought that perhaps he was passing the night at 
Ustrzyca, and that he wi »uld return next day with our neighbour. 
But a day passed and no Nicholas; a second and a third and no 
Nicholas. There was lamentation at home. My father, fearing 
that perhaps the wolves had attacked him on his way back, 
sent out search parties. They searched but could find no sign 
of him. A message was sent to Ustrzyca. They said there 
that he had come, had not found the master at home, had asked 
where he was, then had borrowed four roubles from a footman 
and had gone, nobody knew whither. We racked our brains 
in an effort to guess what it all meant. N^xt day the messengers 
who had been sent to other villaces came back with the news 
that they ’d found no sign of him anywhere. We had already 
begun to mourn him, when, lo and behold, on the evening of the 
sixth day, when my father was just giving orders in his office, 
he suddenly heard a scraping A feet, a bearing of tlic throat, 
and a muttering, by which sounds he immediately recognized 
that it was Nicholas. 

And it was, indeed, Nicholas, frozen » his bones, emaciated, 
weary, with icicles on his moustaches, aimost unrecognizable. 

“Good heavens, Nicholas, what have you been doing all that 
time?” 

“What have I been doing? What have I been doing?” 
grumbles Nicholas. “ What should I have been doing ? T didn’t 
find the master at Ustrzyca, so I drove to Bzin. At Bzin they 
told me that I might just as well not 1 a tT P come there, for Mr 
Ustrzycki had driven off to Karolowka. * diove there too. He 
wasn’t at Karolowka either. Why should he sit in other folks’ 
corners ? Isn’t he a gentleman , that needn’t go on foot ? From 
Karoldwka I walked to the town, for they told me his honour 
was in the district office. What w ould he be doing there ? Is he 
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the village mayor? He ’d gone to the governor’s office. Was 
I to turn back, or what was I to do? I went to the governors 
office, and gave him the letter.” 

“Well, and did he give you an answer?” 

“He did and he didn’t. Of course he did, but he laughed at 
me till you could see his back teeth. ‘ Your master,’ says he, 
‘asked me to a hunt for Thursday, and you give me his letter 
on Sunday. The hunt ’s over by now,* says he, and laughed 
again. Here ’s his letter. Why shouldn’t he laugh if he wanted 
to? Isn’t he . . .” 

“And what did you eat all that time?” 

“What does it matter if I didn’t eat anything since yesterday? 
Do I go hungry here ? Do they grudge me a bite and sup ? If I 
haven’t eaten I ’ll eat . . 

Henceforth nobody ever gave Nicholas unqualified orders 
but, whenever he was sent anywhere, he was always told what 
he was to do in the event of not finding the person he was sent 
to at home. ^ 

A few months later Nicholas went to the fair in the neigh- 
bouring town to buy farm horses, for he was an excellent judge 
of a horse. The steward came in the evening to say that Nicholas 
had come back, that he had bought the horses, but he had come 
back knocked about, and was ashamed to show himself. My 
father went to him at once. 

“What ’s the matter with you. Nicholas?” 

“I was fighting,” he answered, briefly and gruffly. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, old man! Fight at 
fairs, would you? You have no sense. Old but stupid! Do 
you know, I ’d have dismissed another man for a thing like 
that ? You ought to be ashamed of yourself ! You must have 
got drunk. So you set a bad example to my people instead of 
showing them a good one?” 

My father was really angry, and when he was angry it was no 
joke. But the strange thing was that Nicholas, who usually 
on an occasion of the kind didn’t forget that he had a tongue in 
his head, this time remained as dumb as a stone. Tt was 
obvious that he had a fit of obstinacy. It was in vain that 
others asked him what had happened. He only growled at 
them and wouldn’t say a word 

But the beating he ’d got was no joke. Next day he was so 
ill that the doctor had to be sent for. It was the doctor who at 
last cleared the whole matter up. A week before my father had 
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given a sound beating to the overseer, and he had run away the 
following day. He had gone to a certain Mr. von Zoll, a German, 
a great enemy of my father’s, and had taken service with him. 
Mr. Zoll, with our former overseer and his farm hands, driving 
fattened oxen for sale, had been at the fair. Mr. Zoll had seen 
Nicholas first, had come up to his cart, and had begun to abuse 
my father. Nicholas had called him a renegade, and when 
Mr. Zoll said something more against my father, had replied 
with his whip. Then the 0 vet seer and Zoll’s farm-hands had 
rushed upon the old man, and beat him until he bled. 

When my father heard this tale he had tears in his eyes. He 
couldn’t forgive himself for rowing Nicholas, who had kept 
silence purposely about the whole affair. When he got well 
my father went and reproached him for this. At first the old 
fellow wouldn’t admit anything, and growled as was his wont, 
but afterwards he melted, and he and my father wept dike 
children together My father challenged Zoll to a duel over 
the affair, a duel whit h the German long had good cause to 
remember. 

Still, had it not been for the doctor, Nicholas’s devotion would 
never have been disclosed. But Nicholas hated that same 
doctor for a long time. The cause of his hatred was this: I had 
a lovely young aunt, my father’s sistei, who lived with us. 
I loved her very much, for she was as good as she was beautiful, 
and I did not think it at all strange that everybody loved her 
and, amongst others, the doctor, a clever young man, who was 
very muih respected all over he < ountryside. Nicholas had 
formerly liked the doctor, had even said of him that he was a 
man with a head on his shoulders, and that he had a good seat 
on a horse. But when the doctor begai. to come to our house 
with the evident intention of courting Au .t Marynia, Nicholas’s 
feelings towards him changed completely. He began to be 
polite, but cold towards him, as he would have been towards a 
complete stranger. Before that he had, time and again, growled 
at him as well as at others. When sometimes he stayed too 
long with us, Nicholas, helping him on with his <oat and hat, 
would mutter: “Who ever heard of knecking about at night 
like tliat? It ’s no kind of good. Who « ver saw the like?” 
Now he ceased grumbling, but on the other hand he maintained 
a dead silence. The good doctor soon saw what was in the wind 
and, though he smiled kindly as usual at the old man, I should 
think that inwardly it must have hurt him. 
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Fortunately, however, for the young ASsculapius, Aunt 
Marynia had absolutely contrary feelings to those of Nicholas; 
so it happened one fine evening: that, while the moon shone very 
prettily into the room, while the scent of jasmine came in 
through the open window from the garden beds, and Aunt 
Marynia at the piano sang lo questa notte sogno, our Doctor Stai> 
came near to her and, in a voice that shook, asked her if she 
thought he could live without her Auntie, of course, expressed 
her doubts as to this, and there followed mutual vows, the 
calling of the moon to witness, and other things, such as usually 
happen on occasions of the kind. 

Unfortunately Nicholas came in just then, intending to call 
them to tea. When he saw what was going on he ran at once 
for my father and, as my father wasn’t in the house, for he was 
going the rounds of the farm buildings, he went to my mother 
who, with her usual gentle smile, begged him not to meddle 
with the matter. 

Taken aback, Nicholas kept silence, fretting inwardly, for the 
rest of the evening; but when my father, before going to bed, 
went to his office to write a few letters, Nicholas followed him 
and, standing near the door, began to clear his throat and 
shuffle his feet significantly. 

“What d’ you want, Nicholas?” asked father. 

“Oh, it’s just that . . . What was it I wanted to say? 
Oh, I wanted to ask you, sir, if it ’s true that our young lady . . . 
is marrying . . . getting married, I mean.” 

“Yes, it ’s true. And what then ? ” 

“It can’t be that our young lady is to be mairied to that . . . 
that barber-surgeon gentleman.” 

“What barber-surgeon? Have you gone mad, Nicholas? 
That Nicholas must stick his bad ha’penny in everywhere!” 

“Why, isn't the young lady ours? Isn’t she the Colonel’s 
daughter? The Colonel would never have allowed it. Isn’t 
the young lady worthy of a squire, of a gentleman of the best? 
And, begging your pardon, sir, what ’s a doctor? The young 
lady ’s making a laughing-stock of herself.” 

“A doctor *s a wise man.” 

“That ’s as it may be. . . . Haven’t I seen a-many doctors? 
They used to walk about the camp and be in and out of head- 
quarters, but when anything was on, when a battle was coming, 
they weren’t there. Didn’t the Colonel call them the little 
lancet men? So long as a man’s well, a doctor won’t touch 
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him, but when he ’s lying only half alive, it ’s then he goes for 
him with a lancet. It ’s no great feat to cut a man up when 
he can't defend himself, since he can’t hold anything in his fist. 
Just you try to cut him up when he 's sound and can hold a 
musket ! Oh, dear me, it 's a mighty deed to poke about among 
a man’s bones with a knife! No good ’ll come of it, no good! 
And wouldn’t the Colonel turn in his grave if he knew of it? 
What sort of a soldier is the man — or squire, for that matter? 
This can’t be! Our young lady won’t marry him. It isn’t 
fitting. Who is he, to reach out for our young lady?” 

Unfortunately for Nicholas, the doctor not only reached out 
for the young lady but got her. Six months later the wedding 
took place, and the Colonel’s daughter, amid a flood of tears, 
shed by relatives and members of the household in general, 
but particularly by Nicholas, drove off to share the doctor’s lot. 

Nicholas bore her no malice, for he couldn’t. He loved her 
too much. But he wouldn’t pardon the doctor. He scarcely 
ever mentioned his name, and in general, tried to avoid speaking 
of him. Here I would interpolate that Aunt Marynia was 
extremely happy with Doctor Stanislaus. After a year, God 
gave them a lovely boy, after another year, a girl, and then so 
on by turns. 

Nicholas loved those children as if they were his own, carried 
them about in his arms, caressed them, kissed them; but still 
I noticed, time and again, that there remained a kind of bitter 
feeling in his heart on account of Aunt Marynia’s mesalliance. 
Once, I remember, at Christmas, we had sat down to the 
Christmas Eve supper when suddenly "e heard the sound of 
wheels far off on the frozen track. We always expected a lot 
of relatives, so my father said : 

“Go and see who ’s coming, Nicholas.” 

Nicholas went out, and soon came back with a joyful face. 

“Miss Marynia 's coming,” he cried from afar. 

“Who?” asked my father, though he knew <vhat Nicholas 
meant. 

“Miss Marynia.” 

“What Miss Marynia?” 

“Our Miss Marynia,” rejoined the old man. 

And a fine “Miss” Marynia it was that came into the room, 
with her three children ! But the old fellow would, purposely, 
never call her anything else. 

But at last his dislike to Doctor Stanislaus came to an end. 
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His Hania fell seriously ill of typhoid fever. Those were days 
of grief for me, too, for Hania was of an age w ith me, and was 
my sole playmate, and I loved her almost as a sister. That 
very Doctor Stanislaus scarcely left her room for three days. 
The old man, who loved Hania with his whole heart, was like 
one dazed all through her dlness. He neither ate nor slept; he 
did nothing but sit at the door of her room — nobody but my 
mother was admitted to the room itself — and he bore in silence 
his bitter, his grinding grief, that tore his heart in two. He was 
a man inured to physical labour and to the blows of misfortune, 
and yet he almost bent under the burden of despair by the bed- 
side of one little girl. . . . Till at last, after many days of mortal 
fear, Doctor Stanislaus quietly opened the door of the sick room, 
and, his face beaming with happiness, whispered to those who, 
in the next room, awaited the verdict, one little word: “Saved !” 
The old man couldn’t restrain himself, he bellowed like a bison, 
and cast himself down at the doctor’s feet, repeating, amid sobs: 
“My benefactor, my benefactor!” 

And Hania did, indeed, lecover quickly after that; and, of 
course, Doctor Stanislaus became the apple of the old man’s eye. 

“He ’s got a head on his shoulders,” he would repeat, stroking 
his bushy moustache; “a head on his shoulders! And if it 
hadn’t been for him Hania would . . . There! I won’t even 
say it. . . . Avaunt the omen!” 

But a year after that the old man himself began to fail. His 
strong, erect figure became bent. His hair got very white. 
He ceased to grumble and to tell lies. Finally, having almost 
reached his ninetieth year, he became quite childish. He did 
nothing but make snares for birds, and he kept many birds, 
especially titmice, in his quarters. For a few days before his 
death he did not distinguish one person from another, but on the 
very day itself the flickering lamp of his mind shone brightly yet 
once more. I remember that my parents were then abroad, 
for the benefit of my mother’s health One evening I was 
sitting by the fireside with my younger brother Casimir and the 
priest, who was also old now. A winter wind and whirling snow 
beat upon the window-panes. Father Ludwik was praying, 
and I, with Casimir’s help, was attending to the guns in readiness 
for the morrow, when on the fresh snow the tracks of game 
would be easy to trace. Suddenly we were brought word that 
old Nicholas was dying. Father Ludwik betook himself at 
once to the household chapel for the Sacraments. But I ran 
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as fast as I could to the old man. He lay on his bed, very pale 
already, yellow, and almost cold, but tranquil and conscious. 
Fine indeed was that bald head, adorned by two scars, the head 
of an old soldier and of an honest man. The light of the blessed 
candle cast a livid glow on the walls of the room. Nicholas’s 
pet titmice chirped from their corners. The old man pressed 
with one hand a crucifix to his breast. His other hand was 
held and covered with kisses by Hania, pale as a lily flower. 
Father Ludwik entered and the confession began; then the 
dying man asked for me. 

“My master and his dear lady aren’t here,” he whispered. 
“So it ’s hard for me to die. But you ’re here, young master, 
dearest, the heir. Care for this orphan. God will reward you. 
Don’t be angry. If I ’ve done any wrong, forgive me. I was 
cranky, but faithful.” 

Then suddenly, rousing himself anew, he cried in a stronger 
voice and in haste, as if his breath failed him : 

“Young sir! . . . Young master! ... my orphan! . . . 
Lord, into . . . Thy . . . hands . . 

“I commend the soul of this valiant soldier, faithful servant 
and righteous man!” concluded Father Ludwik solemnly. 

The old man was dead now. 

Wc knelt down and the priest began to read aloud the prayers 
for the dead. 

Twelve years or more have passed since then. The grave of 
the good old servant in the cemetery is luxuriantly overgrown 
by the heath that grows the. . cad times came. The storm 
raged over my blessed, quiet little village. To-day, Father 
Ludwik is in his grave, Aunt Marynia is in hers. I earn bitter 
bread by my pen, and Hania . . . 

Ah, the tears come I 
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Translated by H. E Kennedy and Z. Uminska 

i 

When old Nicholas, dying, left Hania to my care and conscience, 
I was sixteen; while she, scarcely a year younger, was also little 
more than a child. 

I almost forced her away from her dead grandfather’s bed, 
and we both went to our household chapel. Its doors were 
open; two candles were burning before the old Byzantine 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, but their light only made the 
darkness in the recesses of the altar visible. We knelt down 
side by side. The ( hiid, broken with grief, weary with sobbing, 
sleeplessness, and sorrow, leaned her poor little head on my 
shoulder, and thus we remained in silence. The hour was late; 
in the room adjoining the chapel the cuckoo on the old Danzig 
clock shrilly cuckooed two. A deep silence reigned every- 
where, broken only by the distant roar of the snow-laden wind 
that shook the leaden frames of the little chapel windows, and 
by Hania’s painful sighs. I dared not address a word of comfort 
to her, I only pressed her to me, like a guardian or elder brother. 
But I couldn’t pray; a thousand impressions, a thousand 
emotions whirled through my head and heart. Diverse pictures 
passed before my eyes, but slowly from this confusion there 
emerged one thought and one feeling, namely, that that pallid 
little face with closed eyes leaning on my shoulder, that defem e- 
less little being, had now become my beloved sister, for whom 1 
would give my life, and for whose sake I would, if need were, 
challenge the whole world. 

Meanwhile, my younger brother, Casimir, came and knelt 
behind us, and then Father Ludwik and several members of 
the household staff. We said the evening prayers, as was our 
daily custom. Father Ludwik read the prayers aloud, and we 
repeated them after him, or made, in chorus, the responses in 
the Litany; and the dark face of Our Lady of Poland, with two 
sabre-cuts on her check, looked down kindly upon us, seemed 
to share our household cares and griefs, our good and ill fortune, 
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and to bless all those assembled at her feet . 1 In the course of 
the prayers, when Father Ludwik began to name the departed, 
for whom we generally said “May they rest in peace/* and added 
Nicholas’s name, Hania again began to sob aloud, and I made in 
my soul a silent oath that the duties which the (lead man had 
laid upon me I would faithfully fulfil, even should their fulfil- 
ment cost me the greatest sacrifices. It was the vow of a young 
boy, emotionally strung up, who did not yet understand either 
the possible greatness of the sacrifices or the responsibility, but 
of a boy not devoid of noble impulses dnd tender ^motions 
of the soul. 

When prayers were over we dispersed to rest. I gave orders 
to old Wcngrowska, the housekeeper, to conduct Hania to the 
little room which henceforth was to be hers, and not to the 
women servants* sitting-room, where she had hitherto slept, 
and to stay with her the whole night; and I myself, having 
kissed the orphan affectionately, made my way to the annexe 
in which I, together with Casimir and Father Ludwik, had rooms 
and which was called in the house “the school quarters.** I 
undressed and got into bod. in spite of my grief for Nicholas, 
whom I loved sincerely, I felt almost proud and happy in my 
position as guardian. It elevated me in my own eyes lhat I, 
a sixteen-year-old boy, was henceforth to be the prop of one 
poor, weak being. I felt myself a man. “You shall not be 
disappointed in me, good old man!** thought I to myself, “in 
your Master Henryk, in your voung squire You have placed 
the future of your grandchild in good hands and may sleep 
quietly in the grave.** I ically was easy about Hania’s future. 
The thought that in time Hania would grow up, and that she 
would have to be given in marriage, nes or entered my head at 
that time. Ijthought to myself that she would always stay 
with me, siyrSmded by care, like a sister, sad, perhaps, yet 
tranquil. In jjqtordance with immemoiial custom the eldest 
son got mo^ IMn five times as much of the property as the 
younger children, and the younger sons and daughters respected 
this custom and nevei opposed it, though there was not a legal 
entail in the family. I was the eldest* o, of the family, hence 
the major part of the property would belong to me in the future; 
so, though as yet but a schoolboy, I already looked upon it as 

‘The black Byzantine picture of Our Lady of Poland with two cuts 
on the cheek is venerated at Czenstochowa. Copies of it are to be seen 
in countless Polish homes. — M. M. G. 
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mine. My father was one of the largest landed proprietors in 
the neighbourhood. The fortune of our family did not, it is 
true, put it in the magnate class, but it had that large affluence 
characteristic of the old gentry, an affluence that gave daily 
bread in plenty, and a quiet, family life till death came. So I 
was to be comparatively rich. Hence I contemplated the 
future, both my own and Hania’s, with tranquillity, knowing 
that whatever lot awaited her she would always find repose and 
support near me, should she need it. 

Thinking thus, I fell asleep. Next morning I began to put 
my guardianship into practice. But in what a ridiculous and 
childish way! And yet to-day, when T remember it, I cannot 
help being to a certain extent touched. 

When Casimir and I came in to breakfast we found Father 
Ludwik, Madame d’Yves, our governess, and my two little 
sisters, already sitting at table, the latter, as usual, sitting on 
high, cane chairs, kicking their little feet and chattering merrily. 
I took my seat with extraordinary dignity in my father's chair 
and, casting a dictatorial glance over the table, turned to the 
lad who was serving and said dryly and imperiously: 

“Lay a place for Miss Hania!” 

I purposvly emphasized the word “Miss.” 

This had never yet been the custom. Hania usually had her 
meals in the women servants’ sitting-room, for, although my 
mother wanted her to sit at table with us, old Nicholas never 
would allow it, repeating: “What good would it do? Let her 
have due respect for the family. What next?” I was now 
introducing a new custom. Good Father Ludwik smiled and 
covered his smile with a pinch of snuff, and a coloured silk 
pocket-handkerchief. Madame d’Yves made a moue , for, in 
spite of her kindness of heart she, as belonging by birth to the 
old French gentry, was a gieat aristocrat; and the serving-lad, 
Franciszek, opened his mouth wide and looked at me in 
amazement. 

“Lay a place for Miss Hania, do you hear!” I repeated. 

“Very good, sir!” replied Franciszek, evidently impressed by 
the tone in which 1 spoke to him. 

To-day I confess that “sir” himself could scarce restrain the 
smile of satisfaction which this title, given him for the first time 
in his life, called to his lips. But his dignity did not permit 
him to smile. Meanwhile the place was laid in a moment, and 
llania came in, dressed in a black frock which the lady's maid 
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and old Wengrowska had made for her overnight. She was 
pale, with traces of tears in her eyes, and her two long, golden 
pigtails fell down over her dress, and ended in ribbons of black 
crape, plaited in among the strands of hair. 

I rose and, running towards her, conducted her to the table. 
My attentions and all the honour done her seemed only to 
embarrass, confuse, and tire the child; but T did not understand 
as yet that in time of sorrow a quiet, lonely, sequestered corner 
and peace arc of more value than the noisy sympathy of friends, 
even though it may flow from the best of hearts. So I, acting 
in the best of faith, tormented Ilania, thinking that I was 
fulfilling my task in the most excellent manner. Tfania was 
silent, and only when, from time to time, I asked he** what she 
would eat and drink, she replied: 

‘‘Nothing, sir, if you please.” 

That “sir. if 3 r ou please,” hurt me the more as usually 
Hania was on more cordial terms with me and called me simply 
“Mr. Ilenryk.” Hut the vety part which I had taken since the 
preceding day, and the changed ( lrcumstances in which I had 
placed Hania, made her more timid and humble. Immediately 
after breakfast I took her aside and said : 

“Hania, remember that henceforth you are my sister. Please 
don't say ‘if you please, sir/ to me any more.” 

“Very well, if you pie. . Mr. Ilenryk.” 

I was in a strange position. I walked up and down the room 
with her and didn’t know what to say to her. I should have 
liked to comfort her, but in Older to do so i should have had to 
mention Nicholas and his death the day before, which would 
have made Hania dissolve into tea**" again, and would only 
have been a renewal of her sorrow. I 4 ually we sat down, both 
of us, on a low settee at Die far end of the room, the rhild again 
leaned her little head on my shoulder, and 1 began to stroke her 
golden hair wdth my hand. 

She really did cling to me as to a brother, and perchance that 
sweet sense of confidence which arose m her heart brought 
tears to her eyes a£ain. She w*ept bitterly and I comforted her 
as well as I could. 

“Crying again, little Hania!” said I. “Your grandfather's 
in heaven, and I will do my best . . 

I couldn’t say any more, for I felt the tears coming. 

“Mr. Henryk, can I go to granddad?” she whispered. 

I knew that the coffin had been brought, and that they 
B 8 7i 
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were just placing Nicholas in it; so I didn’t want Hania to go 
to her grandfather’s body until all was ready. But I went 
myself. 

I met Madame d’Yvcs on the way and asked her to wait for 
me, as I wanted to talk to hi*- for a moment. Having given final 
orders as to the funeral and prayed by Nicholas’s remains, I 
returned to the Frenchwoman and, after a few words of preface, 
a&ked her if, after some time, when the first weeks of mourning 
were past, she would give Hania French and music lessons. 

“ Monsieur Henri,” replied Madame d’Yves, obviously 
annoyed that I was giving orders all round like an old grey 
goose; “I would be most willing to do so, for I love the girl very 
much, but I don’t know if it is in accordance with your parents’ 
intentions, and I don't know either if they will agree to the 
position you ’re arbitrarily trying to give the little girl in your 
family. Pas trop de zile, Monsieur Henri /” 

“She is under my guardianship,” I answered loftily, “and I 
answer for htr.” 

“But I'm not under your guardianship,” retorted Madame 
d’Yves; “so, with your permission, I ’ll wait until your parents 
come bark ” 

The Frenchwoman’s refractoriness angered me, but luckily 
things went much better with Father Ludwik. The dear, good 
priest, who even before had taught llania, not only agreed to 
continue and extend her education, but even praised me for 
my zeal. 

“I see,” said he, “that you ’re really setting yourself to per- 
form vour task, and although you ’re young and still a child, 
I commend you for it; but only remember to be as persevering 
as you are zealous.” 

I saw that the priest was pleased with me. The character of 
master of the house, which I had taken upon myself, amused 
him rather than annoyed him. The old man saw r that there 
was much of childishness in my pose, but that there were also 
honest reasons for it, so he was proud and glad that the seed he 
had sown in my soul had not been sown in vam. Besides that, 
the old priest loved me very much; and I, who at the beginning, 
in my absolutely childish years, had feared him with my whole 
soul, now as I came to adolescence more and more got the 
upper hand of him. He had a weakness for me, so he let him- 
self be induced to do what I wanted. Besides this, he loved 
Hania and was glad to better her lot, so far as lay in his power; 
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so I met with no opposition from him. Madame d’Yves had, 
at bottom, a kind heart, and also, though a little angered with 
me, surrounded Hania with tender care. Indeed, the orphan 
could not complain of a lack of loving hearts around her. Our 
servants began to treat her differently from before; not like one 
of themselves, but like a young lady. The will of the eldest 
son of the family, even though he was a child, was greatly 
respected among us. My father himself required this. There 
was a right of appeal to the master himself, and to the mistress, 
but the will of the eldest son could not be opposed without 
authorization. He had, too. to be addressed as “Master” 
from his earliest years. Both the servants and his younger 
brothers and sisters were accustomed to show respect for him, 
and that respect continued all through his life. “The family 
is based on that,” my father would declare, and really, as the 
result of it, the voluntary family agieement, not reinforced by 
law, by which the eldest son had a larger share of the property 
than his brothers and sisters, had been maintained for many 
years. It w r as a family tradition, passed on from one generation 
to another. The people got accustomed to look upon me as 
their future master, and even old, dead Nicholas, wdio had 
unlimited privileges, and who only was allowed to call me by 
my Christian name alone, could not altogether escape its 
influence. 

My mother kept a medicine-chest in the house, and herself 
visited the sirk. When cholera raged she spent whole 
nights, together with the doctor, in the peasants’ huts, 
risking death, and my father, who trembled for her, did not, 
in spite of that, forbid it, repeatir : “Duty! Duty!” My 
father himself, too, although lie was f^verc, lent a helping hand 
to those in need: he often remitted dues of work and, in spite 
of his hot temper, forgave transgressions easily. He sometimes 
paid the peasants’ debts, bore the expense of their wedding 
iestivities, stood godfather for their children He bade us 
respect the people, and, when the older farnurs saluted* him, 
doffed his cap to them; nay, he often even called upon them to 
counsel him. On the other hand, it nm&t be owned that the 
peasants were greatly attached to the whole family, of which 
attachment they later on frequently gave clear proof. 

I write all this, first of all, in order to give a faithful picture 
of how things were among us; and secondly, to show how it 
was that I did not meet with great difficulties in making Hania 
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a young lady. I met with the greatest, albeit passive resistance 
from her herself, for she was too timid a child, brought up, 
moreover, by Nicholas to have an exaggerated respect for the 
family, to be easily reconciled to her lot. 

ii 

Nicholas’s funeral took place three days after his death. 
Our neighbours drove over in considerable numbers to be present 
at it, wishing to do honour to the old man’s memory, for he 
had been, though a servant, generally liked and respected. He 
was buried in our family tomb, and his coffin was placed near 
that of my grandfather, the Colonel. All through the funeral 
ceremonies, I never left Hania for a moment. She drove with 
me in the sleigh and I wanted her to return with me, but Father 
Ludwik bade me go and invite the neighbours to come from the 
cemetery to our house, to warm themselves and have something 
to eat. Hania, meantime, was taken charge of by my comrade 
and friend, Mirza Dawidowicz, the son of Mirza Dawidowicz, 
a landed proprietor and my father’s neighbour, a Tartar by 
descent and a Mahometan; but his family had been settled 
among us from time immemorial, and had long owned property, 
and been recognized as belonging to the landed gentry of the 
district, f had to drive with the Ustrzyckis, and Hania got 
into another sleigh, with Madame d’Yves and young Dawidowicz. 
I saw the good fellow wrapping his ow r n fur coat about her, then 
he took the reins from the dri\ er, shouted to the hursts, and they 
were oS like the wind. When they reached the house, Hania 
went to weep in her grandfather’s room, and 1 couldn’t hasten 
after her, lor, together w T ith Father Ludwik, I had to entertain 
our guests. 

Finally, every one drove away, and only Mirza Dawidowicz 
remained. He was to spend the remainder of the Christmas 
holidays with us, to study a little with me, for we were both 
in the seventh ola^s, and were to go in for matriculation; 
but, more than this, we were to ride, to shoot at a target 
with pistols, to fence and to hunt, which occupations we 
much preferred to translating the Annals of Tacitus and 
Xenophon’s Cyropcedia. This Mirza was a merry fellow, a 
regular young rascal and a great practical joker, as fiery as a 
spark, but most lovable. Everybody at home liked him very 
much except my father, whom it angered that the young 
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Tartar shot and fenced better than I did. On the other hand, 
Madame d’Yves adored him, for he chattered French like a 
Parisian, never stopped talking, gossiped, joked, and amused 
the Frenchwoman better than any of us. 

Father Ludwik, again, had a slight hope that he might 
convert him to the Catholic religion, and the more so as the boy 
sometimes made fun of Mahomet, and would surely have been 
glad to renounce the Koran, had it not been that he was afraid 
of his father who, on account of his family traditions, held 
on to Mahometanism stubbornly, repeating that, as an old 
country gentleman, he preferred being an old Mahometan to 
being a new Catholic. Except for that, old Dawidowicz had no 
Turkish or Tartar leanings. His ancestors had been settled in 
our parts since the time of Prince Witold. They belonged, like 
our family, to the very well-to-do landed gentry, settled in one 
place from time immemorial. The estate they owned liad been 
given by John Sobieski himself to Mirza Dawidowicz, colonel 
of light cavalry, who had done miracles at Vienna, and this 
Mirza’s portrait still hung on the wall at Chorzele. I remember 
that this portrait made a strange impression upon me. Colonel 
Mirza was a terrible fellow. His face was so scored by Heaven 
knows what sabres that it looked as il it were wTitten over with 
mysterious letters out of the Koran. lie had a tawny complexion, 
projecting cheek-bones, slanting eyes, with a strangely sombre 
light in them. Those eyes had the peculiarity that they always 
looked at one out of the portrait whether one stood straight in 
front of it or on either sick But mv t omrade Selim was in no 
way like his ancestor. His mother, wkoni his lather had married 
in the Crimea, had not been a Tartar woman, but had hailed 
from the Caucasus. I did not remen.. >er her, but I know people 
said she was of surpassing beauty, and that young Selim was as 
like her as one drop of water is to another. 

Oh, he was a beautiful boy, that Selim ! His eyes were almost 
imperceptibly slanting. They were not Tartar eyes, but great, 
black, mournful, melancholy eyes, such as are characteristic of 
the Circassians. They were eyes of such inexpressible loveliness 
when they were tranquil, as 1 never saw in another, and never 
will see again. When Selim begged im r anything, and looked 
at one with those eyes, it seemed as if he got one’s very heart 
into his grasp. He had noble, regular features, that looked as 
if a sculptor had chiselled them, his complexion was swarthy, 
but fine, his mouth a little full and red like a raspberry, his 
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smile sweet and his teeth like pearls. But when Selim fought, 
for instance, with a schoolfellow, which happened often enough, 
that sweetness of his disappeared like a deceptive chimera; 
he became almost terrible; his eyes seemed to get more slanting, 
and they shone like those of wolves; the veins stood out on h»s 
temples : his skin darkened, and the real Tartar, such as those 
our fathers tried conclusions with, awakened in him. That, 
however, lasted but a brief while. After a moment Selim would 
weep, kiss and beg pardon, and he was usually forgiven. He 
had the best of hearts, and a great tendency to noble impulses. 
Yet he was careless, a little frivolous, and an unrestrained 
re\ oiler. He rode, shot, and fenced in a masterly fashion; he 
studied but moderately well, for, in spite of his great abilities, 
he was rather idle. We loved each other like brothers, fre- 
quently fought, as frequently were reconciled, and remained 
firm friends. In the long vacation and at all holiday times either 
he spent half his time with us or I at Chorzele. And so now, 
having come for Nicholas’s funeral, he was to remain with us 
until the end of the Christmas holidays. 

Well, when our guests drove off after dinner it was perhaps 
four in the afternoon. The short winter day was drawing to its 
close. The great red plow of sunset shone into the room where 
we sat. Crows began to hop about, flapping their wings, and 
to caw, on the snow-covered trees, bathed in the sunset light, 
which stood near the windows. A whole flock of these birds 
could be seen flying above the pond from the forest, and swim- 
ming, as it were, in the evening light. In the drawing-room, to 
w hich w r e had come after dinner, silence reigned . Madame d’ Y ves 
had gone to her room as usual to tell fortunes from her cards, 
Father Ludwik was walking up and down the big room with 
measured steps, taking snuff. My two little sisters were gam- 
bolling under the table on the carpet and, butting their little 
heads against each other, tangled their golden, curly hair 
together; while Hania, I, and Selim, sitting on the sofa by the 
window, looked out at the pond from the garden side, at the 
forest beyond the pond, and at the fading light of day. 

Very soon it was quite dark. Father Ludwik went away to 
say his prayers; one of my little sisters chased the other into the 
adjacent room. We remained alone. Selim had begun to 
chatter and babble something or other, when Hania suddenly 
moved nearer to me and whispered: 

“Mr. Henryk, I *m afraid; terrified.” 
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“Don’t be afraid, little Hania,” I replied, drawing her to me. 
“Cuddle close to me, yes, like that. While you ’re with me no 
harm can happen to you. Look, I ’m afraid of nothing, and 
I ’ll always be able to defend you.” 

It was a lie, for, whether it was because of the darkness that 
filled the big room, or because of Hania’s words and Nicholas’s 
recent death, I, too, was under an odd impression. 

“Perhaps you ’d like a light to be brought?” 

“Very well, Mr. Henryk.” 

“Mirza, tell Franck to bring in the light.” 

Mirza jumped off the sofa, and soon we heard, on the other side 
of the door, an unusual trampling and noise. The door burst 
open noisily, and Franck rushed in like a blast of wind with 
Mirza behind him, holding him by the shoulders. Franek had 
a startled, frightened look on his face, for Mirza, holding him 
by the shoulders, twirled him round and round like $ top, and 
turned round with him himself. Then, conducting him in this 
wise up to the sofa, he stopped and said: 

“The m ister bids you bring a light, since Miss Hania ’s afraid. 
Would you lather bring the light or have me wring your neck?” 

Franek went to get the lamp, and came back with it in a 
moment; but it appeared that the light dazzled Ilania’s eyes, 
that were red with weeping, so Mirza put it out We were again 
plunged into mysterious darkness, and again silence reigned 
between us. Now the moon shed its clear, silvery light through 
the window. Hania was obviously afraid, for she cuddled yet 
closer to me, and I had to hold her hand also; Mirza sat 
opposite us on a chair and, as was his wont, began to muse and, 
after a while, to get rather'dreamy, A great sicncc was about 
us. We felt a bit eerie, but comfurable. 

“Mirza, tell us some fairy-tale,” .aid I. “He can tell them 
beautifully. Would you like that, Hania?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl. 

Mirza looked upwards and thought for a moment. The moon 
lit up his handsome profile. After a moment he began to tell a 
story in his sweet, low, thrilling voice. 

“Far away, beyond the forests and *he mountains, there lived 
a certain good fairy named Lala. Oru^fe upon a time a Sultan 
named Haroun came to her hut. He was very rich, having a 
coral palace with diamond pillars, and a roof of pearl. The 
palace was so large that it took a year to walk from one end to 
the other. The Sultan himself wore real stars in his turban. 
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The turban was made of sunbeams and, on the top of it, was 
the moon's horn, which a certain magician had cut off and 
presented to the Sultan. This Sultan, then, came to Lala and 
wept, and he wept so bitterly that his tears fell on the way and 
wherever a tear fell a white lily grew. 

“ ‘ Why dost thou weep, Miitan Haroun ? 9 asked Lala the fairy. 

“‘How can I not weep/ said Sultan Haroun, ‘when I have 
only one daughter, who is as beautiful as the dawn, and I must 
deliver her up to the black genie with fiery eyes, who every 
year . . 

Mirza broke off suddenly and was silent. 

“Is Hania asleep?” he whispered to me. 

“No, she isn’t,” answered the girl, in a sleepy voice. 

“‘How can I not weep/ said the Sultan Haroun,” went on 
Mirza, “‘when I have only one daughter, whom I must deliver 
up to the genie?' 

“‘Don’t cry, Sultan/ said Lala. ‘Mount the winged horse 
and ride to the Bora caves. Evil clouds will chase you as you 
go, but cast this poppy-seed upon them and they will immedi- 
ately go to sleep. . . ” 

Thus Mirza went on, and then he broke off again and looked 
at Hania. 

The child wa^ really asleep now r . She w r as very t ; -ed, worn 
out with grid, and s>he had gone sound asleep. Selim and J 
scarcely dared to breathe, lest we should aw'akc her. Her 
breathing was even and tranejuil, only broken irom time to 
time by deep sighs. Selim leaned his head on hL hand and 
thought deeply, and I looked upwards and it seemed to me 
that I was being carried on angels’ wings into the sky. I can’t 
describe the delight that pervaded my whole being when I felt 
that that dear little thing was sleeping peacefully and with 
complete trust on my hi east. A kind of thrill passed through 
my whole being. Unearthly, new, and unknown sounds of 
happiness arose in my soul and began to sing and play like 
an orchestra. Oh, how I loved Hania, how I loved her. with 
the love of a brother and guardian as yet, but limitlessly, 
immeasurably ! 

I quietly approached my mouth to Hania’s plait and kissed 
it. There was nothing earthly in that kiss, for I and the kiss 
were as yet equally innocent, 

Mirza suddenly started and awoke from his day-dream. 

“How lucky you are, Henryk l” he whispered. 
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“Yes, Selim.” 

But we couldn't stay like that for ever. 

“Let us not wake her, and let us carry her to her room,” 
Mirza said to me. 

“I’ll carry her myself and you only open the door,” I 
answered him. 

I put my arm gently under the sleeping girl’s head, and sup- 
ported the head on the sofa. Then I carciullv took Hania into 
my arms. 1 was still a child, but 1 came of an exceptionally 
strong race; and the little girl was small and blench r, so I lifted 
her up as if she had been a feather. Mirza opened the door to 
the adjacent room, which was lit by a lamp, and so we came to 
the green closet, which 1 had set apart for her. Her little bid 
was already made there. A big fire crackled on the hearth and 
near it, poking it, sat old Wengrowsku, who, seeing me thus 
burdened, cried: 

“God save us. Master Henryk, what are you doing, Gaining 
yourself by lifting the girl like that ! Couldn't you have wakened 
her and let her come herself ? ” 

“Be quiet, Wengrowska!” I cried angrily. “Miss Hania, 
not ‘the girl/ Do you hear, Wengrowska? Miss Hania ’s 
tired. Please don't wake her, undrt ss her and put her quietly 
into bed. Remember she \s an orphan, and that we must 
comfort her with our kindness for the loss of her grandfather.” 

“Yes, indeed, poor thing, she’s an orphan,” kind Wen- 
growska began to repeat emotionally. 

Mirza kissed the old dai for that, and we went back to have 
supper. 

Mirza, forgetting everything, got wild during supper, but I 
did not faH in with his humour; in t .e first place, because I was 
sad, and in the second because I x onsidered that a dig lifted 
man, who was already a guardian, should not play pranks like 
a child. 

That evening, too, Mirza got a scolding from Father Ludwik 
because, while we were at prayers in the « hapel, he ran out of 
doors, scrambled up on to the low roof of the ice-house and 
began to howl. The yard dogs, o f course, ran together from 
every side and made such a row, accompanying Mirza, that we 
couldn’t say our prayers. 

“Have you gone mad, Selim?” asked Father Ludwik. 

“I, please your reverence, was praying in the Mahometan 
way.” 
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“You young rascal, don’t make fun of any religion !” 

“But, sir, I want to become a Catholic, only I ’m afraid of 
my father. What ’s Mahomet to me ? ” 

The priest, attacked on his weak side, was silent, and we 
went to bed. 

Selim and I had been giv^n a room to ourselves, for the priest 
knew that we liked to chatter and he didn’t want to be in our 
way. When I had undressed mystTf and noticed that Mirza 
began to undress himself too, without saying his prayers, I asked : 

“Selim, do you really never pray?” 

“Why, of course I do ! If you like I ’ll start at once.” 

And, standing in the window, he raised his eyes to the moon, 
stretdied out his arms to it, and began to cry, in a chanting 
voice : 

“Oh Allah! Akbar Allah! Allah Kerim!” 

Dressed as he was only in his night-clothes, with those eyes 
of his raised towards heaven, he was so beautiful to look upon 
that I (ouldn’t take my eyes off him. 

Then he began to explain to me. 

“What am I to do?” he said. “I don’t believe in that prophet 
of ours, who didn’t allow others to have more than one wife, 
and had as many as he wanted to himself. Besides, 1 tell you, 
I like wine. I ’m not allowed to be anything but a Mahometan, 
but I believe in God, and often pray as well as L can What do 
I know anyhow ? I know there ’s a God, and that ’s all 
about it.” 

But a moment later he ’d already begun to talk of something 
else. 

“D’ you know what, Henryk?” 

“What?” 

“I have some lovely cigars. We aren’t children any longer. 
We can ^moke.” 

“Hand over.” 

Mirza jumped out of bed and took out a packet of cigars. 
Wc lit up, lay down in bed and smoked in silence, spitting out 
*he taste in secret from each other on the far side of our beds. 

After a while Selim said to me : 

“Do you know what, Henryk? How I envy you! You ’re 
really grown up now.” 

“I should hope so.” 

“For you 're a guardian now. Oh, if only somebody would 
leave someone under my guardianship!” 
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“That ’s not so easy, and besides, where could you find 
another like Hania in the world ? 

“But do you know what?” 1 added, in the tone of a dignified 
grown-up; “do you know, I expect it may even come to it 
that I shan’t go to school. A man who has duties at home 
can’t go to school.” 

“Oh . . . what nonsense you talk! What, you won’t do 
any more lessons? And what about the university?” 

“Well, you know how I like study, but duty comes first. 
Perhaps my parents ’ll send Hania to Warsaw with m“.” 

“They wouldn’t even dream of sudi a thing.” 

“So long as I ’m at school, it ’s not likely, but when [ m a 
student they’ll hand her over to me. Why, don’t jou know 
what being a student means?” 

“Well, well, maybe! You ’ll look after her, and then you ’ll 
marry her.” 

At that I started up in bed. 

“Mirza, have you gone mad?” 

“And why shouldn’t you? At school a fellow’s not even 
allowed to marry, but a student can not onl) have a wife but 
even children. ITa ha!” 

But at that moment the prerogatives and all the privileges of 
a student didn't matter to me at all. Mirza’s question lit up, 
as if with a flash of lightning, that side of my heart which had 
hitherto been in darkness to me. A thousand thoughts, like a 
thousand birds, flew suddenly through my head. Marry my 
dear, my beloved orphan yes * That was a flash of lightning, 
a flash ot new thoughts and emotions. It seemed to me that 
suddenly someone had brought light into the darkness of my 
heart. Love, though deep and 1 dherto brotherly, blushed 
rosily on a sudden in that light, and grew w^arm from that light 
with a warmth hitherto unknown. Marry her, Hania, that 
fair-haired little angel, my dearest, my most beloved Hania 1 
. . . In a low and now quieter voice I repeated, like an echo, my 
former question: 

“Mirza, have you gone mad?” 

“I ’d bet that you ’re in love w r ith her already,” retorted 
Mirza. 

I made no reply, put out the light, then seized the corner of 
the pillow, and began to kiss it. 

Yes, I was in love with her already! 
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The second, or perhaps the third day after the funeral, my 
father, who had been telegraphed for, arrived. I trembled lest 
he should revoke my arrangements for Hania, and my fore- 
bodings were, to^a certain ?xtent, justified. My father praised 
me and embraced me for my zeal and conscientiousness in the 
fulfilment of my duties; it obviously rejoiced him. He even 
repeated several times “Our blood !” which he only said when 
he was very much pleased with me: he did not guess at all how 
selfish that zeal already was, but my arrangements were not veiy 
much to his taste. Maybe Madame d’Yves's exaggerated story 
was somewhat the cause of that, although actually during the 
last few days, since the night of Nicholas's death, I had made 
Hania the most important person in the whole house. He did 
not like, either, my plan of having her educated in the same 
manner as my sisters. 

“I don’t revoke or cancel anything. That’s your mother’s 
affair,” he said to me. “She will deckle as she wishes. That ’s 
her department. But it would be woith while to consider 
what’s better for the girl herself.” 

“But education, father, can never huit anybody. I ’ve heard 
you saying ihat yourself.” 

“Yes, for a man,” he. replied. “For education gives him a 
position in the woild. But it s another matter with a woman. 
A woman’s education should be appiopriate to the position she 
will have later on. A girl like that only needs a moderate 
education: she doesn’t want French, music, or things like that. 
With a moderate education Hania will more easily find a 
husband, some honest employe.” 

“Father!” 

He looked at me in amazement. 

“What ’s the matter with you?” 

I was the colour of a beet, so red that it seemed as if the blood 
must come out and drip down my face. It got dark before my 
eyes. The putting of llama on the same level a*> an employe 
seemed to me to be such blasphemy against the world of my 
dreams and hopes that 1 couldn’t restrain a cry of indignation. 
And that blasphemy hurt me the more that it issued from my 
father’s mouth. It was the first cold watc,r thrown by reality 
on the hot faith of youth, the first projectile aimed by liie 
at the magic edifice of illusion; the first disappointment and 
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disillusion of that kind, from the bitterness of which we defend 
ourselves with pessimism and unbelief. But as when a drop of 
water falls on white-hot iron, it only hisses, and at once turns 
into steam and nothingness, so is it with the hot human soul. 
Under the first touch of the cold hand of reality it does, indeed, 
hiss with pain, but at once heats reality itself with its own ardour. 

So my father’s words wounded me for the time, and wounded 
me in a strange way, for the result of them was that I did not 
feel offended with my father, but, as it were, with Hania; but 
soon, through that inward resistive force which exists only in 
youth, I cast them right away out of my soul for ever. My 
father did not understand my exaltation, and set it down to an 
exaggerated preoccupation with the duties imposed upon m^, 
which, anyhow, was natural in one of my age and which, instead 
of making him angry, only flattered his feelings and weakened 
his opposition to the higher education of Hania. 1 agreed with 
my father that I was to write a letter to my mother, who was 
to remain abroad for a considerable time still, and was to ask 
her to give a final decision in the matter. I don’t remember ever 
writing again such a long and heartfelt letter. In it I described 
old Nicholas’s death, his last words, my wishes, fears, hopes. 
I touched the string of pity which in her heart always responded 
so easily to that touch ; I depicted the uneasiness of my conscience 
if we did not do for Hania all that hy in our power: in short, in 
my own opinion, my letter was a real masterpiece of its kind, 
which was bound to have the desired effect. Somewhat calmed 
by that thought, I patiently awaited the reply, which came in 
the form of actually two letters: one to me and a second to 
Madame d’Yves. I had won the battle on all points. My 
mother not only agreed to the higher education of Hania, but 
most earnestly recommended it. ‘ 1 would wish,” wrot< my 
kind mother, “that, if it is in accordance with your father’s 
wishes, Hania should be considered in all respects as belonging 
to our family. We owe that to the memory of old Nicholas, to 
his affection for and devotion to us.” Thus my triumph was 
as great as it was complete, and Selim shared it with me with 
his whole heart, for everything that had to do with Hania 
concerned him just as if he had been her guardian himself. 

The liking he felt and the solicitude he showed for the orphan 
began, even, truth to tell, to anger me a little, and the more 
because, from that memorable night when* I became conscious 
of my own feelings, my relation to Hania changed considerably. 
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I felt, as it were, an uncertainty with her. My former affection 
and innocent intimacy disappeared completely. Only a few 
days before the girl had gone to sleep quietly on my breast ; at 
the very thought of that my hair stood up. A few days before 
I had, like a brother, kissed her pale little mouth when I bade 
her good morning and good night. Now the touch of her hand 
burnt me or thrilled me with delight. I began to worship her 
as the object of first love is generally worshipped, and when the 
innocent young girl, having no idea of anything, knowing 
nothing, showed me the same affection as formerly, I was angry 
in my soul with her, and regarded myself as sacrilegious. 

Love brought me unknown happiness, but also unknown 
vexations. If I had had any one to confide my vexation to, if 
I could have cried on someone's breast, to do which, speaking 
parenthetically, I had often a strange desire, 1 should infallibly 
have been relieved of half the burden that weighed upon my 
soul. I could, it is true, have avowed all to Selim, but I was 
afraid of his disposition. 1 knew that at the first moment he 
would be full of sympathy, but who could warrant me that on 
the second day he would not, with bis characteristic cynicism 
and frivolous words, soil my ideal, which I dared not touch with 
any light thought? I was always disposed to be rather self- 
contained; but, besides this, there was one great difference 
between me and Selim. It was this: I was always rather 
sentimental, while Selim had not a pennyworth of sentimentality 
in him. I could only love in a melancholy way, Selim only 
gaily. So I hid my love from everybody, even almost from 
myself, and actually nobody perceived it. In the course of a 
few days, never having seen any example, I learned by instinct 
to cover all the symptoms of that love: the confusion, the blushes 
which flooded me when Hania was mentioned in my presence; 
in short, I developed very great cunning, cunning of the kind 
with which sometimes a sixteen-year-old boy can mislead the 
most watchful eye which is observing him. I hadn't the 
slightest intention of showing my feelings to Rania. I loved 
her, and that sufficed me. Sometimes, only, when we remained 
alone together, I had an inclination to kneel before her or kiss 
the hem of her frock. 

Selim, meanwhile, played wild pranks, laughed, joked, and 
was gay for us both. It was he who first called a smile to Hania's 
face when, once, at breakfast, he proposed to Father Ludwik 
to be converted to Mahometanism and to marry Madame 
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d’Yves. The Frenchwoman, who was ready enough to take 
offence, and the priest, could not even get angry, for when he 
made up to them, when he looked at them and smiled, the matter 
ended with a slight scolding and general laughter. In his 
conduct towards Hania there was evident a certain tenderness 
and solicitude; but his inborn gaiety prevailed even in that. 
He was much more intimate with her than was I. It was 
evident that Hania, too, liked him very much, for as often as he 
entered the room she became gayer. He made tun of me, or 
rather of my melancholy, continually, for he took it for the 
artificial dignity of one who was in haste to be giown up. 

“You 'll all see that he '11 be a priest/' he would say. 

Then I would throw down the first object that c«'xme to my 
hand, so that, bending to pick it up, I might hide the blushes 
which covered my face; and Father Ludwik would take snuff 
and reply : 

“To the gloTy of God ! To the glory of God ! ” 

But meanwhile the Christmas holidays came to an end. My 
faint hopes that I should remain at home were not at all 
realized. One evening the great guardian was told to be ready for 
the road next day. Wc had to start early, for we had to call in 
at Chorzele, where Selim was to take leave of his father. In 
fact, we got up at six, while it was still dark. Ah, my soul 
was then as gloomy as that dark and windy morning. Selim 
was also in the worst of humours. As soon as ever he got out 
of bed, he declared that the world was stupid and W'retchedly 
ordered, with which 1 completely agreed; then we both, having 
dressed ourselves, made our way from the “school quarters" 
to the manor-house for breakfast. It was dark out of doors; 
little flakes of sharp snow, whirled ibout by the wind, hit our 
faces. The windows of the dining room were already lighted 
up. The sleigh stood, with the horses harnessed to it, before 
the porch and our baggage was upon it. The horses shook 
their bells, the dogs barked round the sleigh. All that, taken 
collectively, constituted, for us at any rate, so sad a picture that 
our hearts sank at the sight of it Entering the dining-room, 
we found my father and Father Ludwik, both of them walking 
about with serious faces. But Han'a was not there. With a 
beating heart I looked at the door of the green closet, to see if 
she was coming out, or if I was to go away without even a fare- 
well. Meanwhile, my father and Father Ludwik began to give 
us advice and moral instruction. They both began by saying 
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that now we were of an age when it was unnecessary to repeat 
to us what work and learning meant, but neither of them 
spoke of anything else. 1 listened to all this, catching a word 
here and there, crunching toast and swallowing warm wine 
with a contracted throat. Suddenly my heart began to beat 
so hard that I could scarcely remain sitting on my chair, for 
I heard a rustling in Hania's room, the door opened, and 

there entered in a dressing-gown and curl-papers, Madame 

d'Yvts, who embraced me affectionately, and over whose head, 
because of my disappointment, I felt inclined to throw a glass 
of warm wine. She, too, expressed the hope that such big 
boys as we were would study very hard. To this Mirza replied 
that the memory of her curl-papers would give him strength 
and perseverance in work. Meantime Hania did not make 
her appearance. 

However, I was not to drink this cup of bitterness to the 
dregs. When we rose from the breakfast-table Ilania came out 
of her room, still sleepy, her face all rosy, her hair in disorder. 
When J clasped her hand, wishing her good morning, it was hot. 
It immediately occurred to me that Ilania was Jeverish because 
of my departure, and a whole tender scene was enacted in my 
mind, but the heat of her hand was simply caused by sleep. 
A moment later my father and Father Ludwik went to get 
letters which they wanted us to take w'ltli us to Warsaw, and 
Mirza rode out of the room on an immense dog whit h had come 
in a minute before. I remained alone with Hania. There 
were tears in my eyes; warm, tender words were on the tip of 
my tongue. I didn't intend to avow that I loved her, but I 
was forcibly inclined to say something such as: “My dear, my 
beloved Hania/’ and, at the same time, to kiss her hand. This 
was the only suitable moment for an outburst of the kind, for 
in the presence of others, though I might have done it without 
attracting any one's attention, I should not have dared. Yet 
I wasted that moment most shamefully. 1 even got so far as 
to come near to her, to stretch out my hand to her, but I did it 
somehow so awkwardly and unnaturally and I said “ Hania!” 
to her in so unnatural a voice that I immediately drew back 
and was silent. I wanted to slap my own face. Meanwhile 
Hania herself began to speak: 

“Oh dear, how dreary it will be without you, Mr. Henryk I” 

“I shall come back at Easter/' I replied in a gruff, low, 
unnatural bass. 
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“But Easter ’ s so far off !” 

“Not at all!” I growled. 

Just at that moment Mirza rushed into the room, and my 
father, Father -Ludwik, Madame d’Yves, and several more 
people followed. The words “Get into the sleigh! Get into 
the sleigh!” sounded in my ears. 

We all went out into the porch. There my father and Father 
Ludwik, one after the other, embraced me. When Hania’s 
turn came for me to take leave of her, I had a violent impulse 
to seize her in my arms and kiss her as T used to do, but I 
couldn’t even do that. 

“Good-bye, Hama!” said I, holding out my hand to her, and 
a hundred voices wept within my soul, and a hundred most 
tender, caressing words were on mj lips. 

Suddenly I perceived that the girl was crying and, just as 
suddenly, a very devil of contrariness, a violent desire * such as 
I have from time to time felt in the later course of my life, to 
scratch open my own wounds, arose within me; so, though my 
heart was bursting, I said coldly and gi nifty: 

“Don’t be needlessly upset, Hama 1 ” 

Having said these words 1 entered the sleigh. 

Meanwhile Mirza was saying good-bye to every one. Running 
up to Hania, he seized both her hands, and, though the girl 
drew back, began to kiss them passionately by turns. Oh, 
how I wanted to beat him at that moment! Having kissed 
Hania he jumped into the sleigh. My father cried, “Off with 
you 1 w Father Ludwik, m 'king the sign oi the cross, began 
to give us his blessing lor the journey. The driver shouted 
“Hetta! ho!” to the horses, the sleigh-bells tinkled, the snow r 
swished under the runners, and we d'nvc off. 

“Villain! brigand!” 1 began to cdl myselt inwardly. “So 
that’s the way you said good-bye to your Hania! You 
tormented her, you scolded her for her tears, that you ’re not 
worthy of. The tears of an orphan . . 

I raised the collar of my fur coat and burst into tears like a 
little child, but quietly, lest Muza should a.tch me crying. 
It appeared, however, that Mirza saw it quite well, but, being 
himself moved, said nothing to me at first. But we hadn’t 
reached Chorzele when he said: 

“Henryk!” 

“What?” 

“Are you blubbering?” 
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“Leave me alone!” 

And again silence fell between us. 

But a minute later Mirza began again. 

“Henryk!” 

“What?” 

“Are you blubbering 

I made no reply. Suddenly Mirza bent over, caught some 
snow in his hand, lifted off my cap, scattered the snow over my 
head and put on the cap again. 

“That ’ll cool you!” 


IV 

I did not return home at Easter, lor the approach of my 
final school examination prevented it. Besides, my father 
wanted me to pass, before the commencement of the univewty 
year, the entrance examination to the university, for he knew 
that I shouldn’t want to work during the long vacation, and 
that I should inevitably forget at least half of what I had Earned 
at school. So J worked very hard. Besides my usual honis 
in school, Selim and 1 took special lessons from a joung under- 
graduate who. having not long since entered the university, 
knew best vs hat it was needful to know for the purpose. 

These were memorable times for me, for it was then that the 
whole edifice of my ideas, so laboriously built up by Father 
Ludwik, my father, and the whole atmosphere of our quiet 
nest, fell in ruins. The young undergraduate was a great 
radical in every respect. Giving me lessons on Roman history, 
he succeeded io well, teaching me about the reforms of the 
Gracchi, in imparting to me his disgust and scorn for the great 
oligarchy, that my very conservative convictions were dispersed 
like smoke. With what deep conviction my teacher told me, 
for instance, that a man who is soon to occupy the powerful’ 
and, in every respect, influential position of a university student 
should be free from all superstitions, and should look upon them 
with the compassion of a true philosopher! He was, on the 
whole, of the opinion that a man is most capable of ruling the 
world and exerting a powerful influence upon humanity between 
his eighteenth and twenty-third year, for, latf r on, he gradually 
becomes an idiot, i.e. a conservative. 

He spoke with pity of people who were neither undergraduates 
nor university professors; however, he had certain ideals of his 
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own which he was for ever talking about. It was then that I 
first heard of the existence of Moleschott and Buchner, the two 
learned men whom he quoted the most. You should have 
heard the enthusiasm with which our tutor spoke of the scientific 
discoveries of recent times, of the great truths which a blind, 
superstitious past had passed over, but which the latest men of 
learning had, with unheard-of daring, raised out of “the dust of 
oblivion/' and had proclaimed to the whole world. As he 
expressed opinions of this kind, he would shake his luxuriant, 
curly mane, and smoke an immense number of cigarettes, 
asseverating meanwhile that he was such a practised smoker 
that it was quite as easy for him to let the smoke out by his 
nose as by his mouth, and that there wasn’t another man in 
Warsaw who could do it like him. Then he was wont to stand 
up, put on his cloak, which lacked half its buttons, and declare 
that he must hurry, for he had “a little rendezvous” still to-day. 
So saying he would wink in a mysterious manner, and add that 
Mirza and I were too young for him to give us more information 
about his rendezvous, but that later on we should understand, 
without his telling us, what it all meant. 

Besides all this, which assuredly would not have pleased our 
parents very much in the young student, he had his really good 
qualities. Thus, he knew well himself what he taught us and 
was, besides, a very fanatic for learning. He wore broken boots, 
a worn cloak, a cap that looked like an old bird’s nest, he never 
had a penny to bless himself with, but he never worried about his 
personal difficulties, his p. ’erty, almost misery. He lived by 
his passion for learning, and didn't care about his personal, far 
from cheerful, lot. Mirza and I looked upon him as some 
higher, supernatural being, as an ocea i of wisdom, as an unassail- 
able authority. We firmly believed that if any one could save 
humanity in case of any danger, it would inevitably be he, this 
imposing genius, who, moreover, was, no doubt, himself of the 
same opinion. But we adhered to his opinions as if stuck to 
them with birdlime. For my part, I went, perhaps, even farther 
than my master. This was the result of a natural reaction 
against my former upbringing, and besides, the young under- 
graduate really opened the door for me to unknown worlds of 
knowledge, in the face of which the little circle of my ideas 
before that was extremely narrow. Dazzled by these new 
truths I had not too much time for thoughts or dreams of Hania. 
At first, immediately after my arrival, my ideal was for ever in 
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my thoughts. The letters I received from her fed this fire on 
the altar of my heart, but before the ocean of the young under- 
graduate’s ideas, our whole little country world, so quiet, so 
peaceful, began to dwindle more and more, to grow smaller in 
my eyes, and together with it, Hania’s form, though it did not 
disappear altogether, was, as it were, veiled in a light mist. As 
to Mir7a, he trod with me the path of violent reforms, and 
thought the less of Hania because opposite our student quarters 
there was a window- in which a schoolgirl named Joscy used 
to sit. Selim began to languish for her, and they looked at 
each other for whole days together from the two windows, 
like two birds in their cages. Selim maintained w r ith unshaken 
certainty that it was tlii^ one and no other.” Sometimes it 
would happen that, lying flat on his back, on the bed, he would 
study and study, and then would throw the book on the floor, 
jump up, catch hold of me and cry, laughing like a madman: 

“Oh, my Josey, how I love you!” 

“Go to the devil, Selim!” f would say to him 

“Oh, it \ you, not Joscy 1 " Selim would reply, feigning 
enwement, and would return to his books. 

At last examination time came. We both, Selim and I, 
passed our final school examination and matriculation very well, 
and then we ware as free as birds, but we remained three days 
still in Warsaw’. We spent this time m buying ourselves under- 
graduate uniforms, and in a celebration of the' occasion, which 
our master considered indispensable; namely, we had all three 
to git tipsy m an old wme-shop. 

Aftt r the sec ond bottle, when my head and Selim’s had already 
begun to whirl, and our former crammer’s, but now colleague’s, 
cheeks weie flushed, suddenly, unusual emotion and an inclina- 
tion to demonstrations of affection took possession of our 
hearts, and the master said: 

“So now you ’ve become men, my boys, and the world stands 
open before you. You can now' amuse yourselves, throw money 
about, play at being young gentlemen of fortune, fall in love, 
but I tell you these things are follies. A superficial life like 
that, devoid of thought for which we live and work and fight, 
is folly too. But in order to live sensibly and fight wisely, one 
must look soberly at things. As regards myself, I think that 
1 do look soberly I believe in nothing I don’t touch, and I 
advise you to do the same. Why, good gracious, there are so 
many ways of life and thought in the world, and everything in 
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such confusion, that one should have the devil knows what 
kind of head if one is not to err. But I cling to learning, and 
there *s an end of it. I won’t be caught with fal-lals. I won’t 
break a bottle over any one’s head for saying that life is a stupid 
thing; but there ’s knowledge. If it weren’t for that I would 
shoot myself in the head. In my opinion every one has a right 
to do so, and I will infallibly do it if learning fails me. But 
it won’t. Everything may disappoint you; you love, and a 
woman deceives you. You believe, but the moment comes when 
you doubt. But you may sit until your death investigating 
the oesophagi of infusoria and not even look round till, one 
fine day, it grows stupid and dark to you, and that ’s the end; 
an obituary notice, a portrait in the illustrated papers, a more 
or less stupid summary of your \ite,finita co*naedia. And then, 
nothing more. I give you my word for that, my lads. You 
may boldly refuse to believe in any nonsense. Learning, my 
sparks, that ’s the basis of everything. And besides, all that 
has the further advantage that, if you occupy yourself with 
things of that sort, you may boldly go about in boots with holts 
in them and sleep on a straw mattress. It makes no difference 
to you at all. 1 )o you understand ? ” 

“To the health and m honour of learning !” cried Selim, whose 
eyes were shining like coals. 

The master pushed up his immense, wholly mane of hair 
with his hand, emptied his glass, and then, drawing in smoke, 
let two immense streams oi it out through his nose and went on: 

“Besides science — Selr , y ,u 're drunk already — besides 
science, then, there’s philosophy and there are ideas. These 
also can fill life to overflowing. But I prefer science. 1 will 
even say to you that I scoff at philosi .*hy, especially at idealistic 
philosophy. It ’s all talk. It ’s by vay ot pursuing truth, but 
it chases it as a dog chases its own tail. But in general I can’t 
stand idle talk. 1 like facts. You can’t squeeze cheese out 
of water. As to great ideas, that ’s another matter. It ’s 
worth while to risk your neck for them, but you and your fathers 
arc walking in stupid veays. I tell you as n uch. Long live 
great ideas ! ” 

Again we emptied our glasses. were drunk. The dark 
room in the wine-shop seemed to us to be still darker; the light 
on the table burnt faintly: smoke veiled the engravings that 
hung on the walls. Outside the window a beggar-man was 
singing a hymn: “Holy, heavenly, angelic Lady!” and between 
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the verses he played a sad beggars melody on the fiddle. My 
heart Was filled with strange feelings. I believed the master’s 
words, but I felt that he hadn’t yet spoken of everything that 
goes to fill up life. For me something was wanting; involuntarily 
a yearning emotion came over me, so, under the influence of 
dreaminess, wine, and momentary exaltation, I said in a low voice : 

“And woman, sir! And loving, devoted woman; does she 
count for nothing at all in l ,f e?” 

Selim began to sing : 

Woman 's ever changeful : 

Foolish he who trusts her 

The master looked at me strangely, as if he was thinking of 
something else, but he soon shook himself and said : 

“Oho! Already the tip of a sentimental ear is sticking out. 
Do you know, Selim will make a man sooner than you. The 
devil will get you. Mind what you are about, mind what you 
are about, I tell you. lest some petticoat gets in your way and 
spoils your life Woman! woman 1 ” (Here the master winked 
as was his w r ont.) “I know something about those good 1 * I 
can’t complain; my word! I can’t complain! But I know, too, 
that jou shouldn’t give the deul a finger, for he will at once 
seize your wdiole arm. Woman! Love* Our whole mis- 
fortune is that we make great things out of trifles. If you 
w T ant to play, as I do, play, but don’t pay good money for 
worthless goods Do you think I complain of women ? T 
wouldn’t e\en dream of it* No, I like them, but I don’t let 
myself be taken with the chaff of my own imagination. I 
remember when I fell in love for the fiist time, with a certain 
Lola 1 thought that her hock, for instance, was a holy thing, 
and it was calico. There you are. Is she to blame that she 
walked in the mud instead of flying through the sky? No, 
it \s 1 who was stupid, for I insisted on fastening wings on her. 
Man is a rather limited kind of animal. One and another of 
them carries Htaven know's what ideal in his heart, but as, be- 
sides, he feels the need of loving, when he meets the first little 
goose that comes m his way, he says to himself: ‘That ’s she!’ 
Then he recognize, that he ’s made a mistake, and the result 
of that little mistake is that the devi! gets him, or he becomes 
an idiot for life.” 

“Yet you ’ll admit,” said I, “that man feels the need to love, 
and you, yourself, I ’m sure, feel that need like others.” 
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A scarcely perceptible smile flitted over the master’s lips. 

“One may/’ said he, “satisfy every need in various ways. 
T advise people to do as I do. I ’vc already said that I don’t 
make great things of trifles. I ’m a sober man, my word ! 
soberer than I am now. But I ’ve seen many people whose 
lives were seized and tangled like thread for the sake of one 
silly woman; so, I repeat, it’s not worth while to put your 
whole life into it, there are better things and higher aims, and 
love is a trifle. To the health of sobriety !” 

“To the health of woman!” cried Selim. 

“All right,” rejoined the master. “They’re pleasant 
creatures, it only one doesn’t take them seriously. To the 
health of woman!” 

“To Josey’s health!” I cried, clinking glasses with Sthm. 

“Wait, it ’s my turn now,” he retorted. “To the health , . . 
the health of your Hania! One ’s as good as the other.”* 

My blood boiled and sparks flew fiom my eyes. 

“Hold your tongue, Mirza,” I cried. “Don’t utter that name 
in a low wine-shop like this ! ” 

So saying I threw my glass to the ground, so that it broke 
into a thousand pieces. 

“Have you gone mad?” cried the mister. 

But I hadn’t gone mad at all, only anger boiled within me 
and burnt like a flame. I could listen to eveiything that the 
master said about women, I could (\en enjoy it, I could scorn 
them as the others did; but ] could do all that because I didn’t 
apply the words and the c, ips to any of my own, because it 
ne\ er even entered my head that the general theory w r as to be 
applied to those dear to me. But when I heard the name of 
my purest of orphans uttered lightly in that wine-shop, amid 
smoke, dirt, empty bottles, corks, and cynical (onversation, it 
seemed to me that I had heard such disgusting sacrilege, such a 
smirching of little Hania and such a wrong done to her, that I 
almost lost my senses with anger. 

Mirza looked at me for a moment with amazement, but very 
soon his fate, too, began to darken, his eyes to sparkle, and knots 
of veins to stand out on his forehead His features lengthened 
and sharpened, like a real Tartar’s. 

“You forbid me to say what I like!” he cried in a hoarse 
voice, broken by his quick breathing. 

Luckily the master intervened at that moment. 

“You’re not worthy of the uniforms you wear!” he cried. 
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“What, will you fight or pull each other’s ears like schoolboys? 
Nice philosophers you are, breaking glasses on each other’s 
heads! You ought to be ashamed of yourselves! You talk 
of general questions, indeed! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves! From an intellectual fight you descend to one 
with fists! Get on with you 1 And I tell you, that I raise 
my glass in honour of universities, and that you are rascals if 
you don’t clink glasses in amity, and if you leave a drop in them.” 

We both cooled down. , But it was Selim who, though he was 
the most drunk, cooled first. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said in a soft voice. “I ’m a fool.” 

We embraced affectionately and emptied our glasses to the 
very bottom in honour of universities. Then the master 
started “ Gaudcamiis The men serving at the counter began 
to stare in at us through the glass door leading to the shop. 
Outside it got du*>k. We were all properly drunk. Our merri- 
ment reached its zenith and began slowly to subside. The 
master was the first to become meditative, and after a while 
he said: 

“It \s all very well, but, on the whole, life’s stupid. Those 
are all artificial remedies and what happens to one in one’s soul 
is another thing. To-morrow ’s the same as to-day: the same 
poverty, four bare walls, a ^traw mattress, boots with holes in 
them, and ... so on endlessly. Work, work, and as lor happi- 
ness . . . hah! A fellow deceives himself as well as he can, 
and drowns his thoughts. . . . Good-bye!” 

So saying, he put on his cap that had the peak torn off, made 
a few mechanical movements intended to button up his uniform 
on non-existent buttons, lit a cigarette and, making a scornful 
gesture with his hand, said: 

“There! Pay them, for I’m broke, and good-bye! You 
can remember me or not as you like. It makes no difference to 
me. I ’m not one of your sentimental fellows. Good-bye, 
good lellows, both of you.” 

He said the last words in a low, moved voice, as if in defiance 
of his declarations that he wasn’t sentimental. His poor heart 
needed love and could love like any other, but misfortune 
since his childhood’s years, poveity and the indifference of men, 
had taught it to shut itself up within itself. His was a proud 
though ardent soul, and so always afraid of a repulse, if it was 
the first to show affection to another. 

We remained alone for a moment, and were conscious of a 
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feeling of sadness. Perhaps it was a sad foreboding, for we were 
to see our poor master no more in this life. Neither he himself 
nor we guessed that already for a long time past the germs 
of a mortal, incurable malady were at work within his breast. 
Poverty, too great stiain, feverish work over his books, sleepless 
nights and hunger, hastened its development. In autumn, at 
the beginning of October, our master died of consumption. 
Nor did many of his fellow-undergraduates follow his coffin to 
the grave, for it was vacation time, and only his poor mother, 
a vendor of holy pictures and wax candles, who had her stall 
under the shadow of the Dominican church, wept aloud tor the 
son whom she had often not understood in his lifetime, but whom, 
as mothers will, she loved. 


v 

The day after our drinking bout the carriage and horses carqe 
from old Mirza, from fhnrzele, and Selim and I started early in 
the morning lor home. We had quite two days and nights of 
driving before us, so we got up at dawn. In our block every 
one was still asleep, but in the annexe opposite there gleamed m 
the window, among the geraniums, wallflowers, and fuchsias, 
the little face of Josey the schoolgirl. Selim, having taken his 
travelling hag in his hand, and put on his college cap, stood in 
the window ready for the road, so as to let it be seen that he was 
leaving, and he had in teply a melancholy glance from among 
the geraniums. But when he put one hand on his heart and blew 
a kiss with the other, the little e among the flowers blushed 
and drew back quickly into the dark depths of the room. Down- 
stairs on the pavement in the courtyard, a four-w T heeled gig, 
drawn by four fine horses, rumbled up. T t was time to say 
good-bye and to get in, but Selim waited and stood persistently 
in the window, waiting to see if he could catch yet a glimpse. 
But his hope was vain, and the little window remained empty. 
It was only when we went downstairs that, passing the entrance 
to the dark hall of the annexe, w'e saw on the stairs two white 
stockings, a brown frock, a little form bent over the stairs, and 
two bright eyes, shaded with a hand, gazing out from the gloom 
into the light of day. Mirza at once rushed mio the hall and 1, 
having got into the gig, which stood close by it, heard certain 
whispers and sounds, very like the sound of kisses. Then Mirza 
came out flushed, half laughing, half moved, and got in beside 
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me. The coachman whipped up the horses, involuntarily Mirza 
and I looked at the little window. Josey’s little face gleamed 
once more among the flowers; another moment and a little hand 
holding a white handkerchief appeared; one more farewell 
greeting and the gig rolled into the street, carrying me and poor 
Josey's handsome ideal away. 

It was very early in the morning, the town was as yet asleep; 
the rosy light of dawn glittered on the windows of the sleeping 
houses. Here and there only an early bird of a passer-by awoke 
with his footsteps the slumbering echoes; here and there a 
doorkeeper was sweeping the street 1 ; sometimes a cart with vege- 
tables rumbled along on its way from the country to the town 
market. Except for such things, all was bright and airy and 
fresh, as it usually is on a summer morning. Our little gig, 
drawn by four Tartar horses, leaped over the pavement like a 
nut drawn by a string. 

Soon a fresh, cool breeze from the river moistened our faces, 
the bridge resounded under the hoots of the horses, and after 
half an hour’s drive we were beyond the toll-gates, among 
extensive fields and corn and woods. 

Our lungs breathed m great breaths of the splendid morning 
air, and our eyes took their fill of the country round. The earth 
was awakening from sleep, the pearly dew hung on the wet leaves 
of the trees and glittered on ears of grain of every kind. The 
birds hopped about merrily in the hedges, welcoming the lovely 
day wdth noisy chirping and chattering. The woods and meadows 
were freeing themselves from the morning mist as from swaddling 
dollies; here and there water glittered on the meadows, on whit h, 
among the golden blooms of the marigolds, the stork waded. 
Pink smoke went straight up from the chimneys of country 
cottages, a light wind bent the yellow fields of ripe rye like a 
wave, and shook the damp of the night from them. Joy was 
over everything. It seemed that everything was awakening, 
living; and that the whole countryside was singing: 

When shine the sun's first rays 

Ihe earth and sea loud praise . . . 

What feelings were then in our hearts every one will under- 
stand if he remembers how, in his youth, he returned home on a 
lovely summer morning like this. The years of our childhood 
and the dependence of schoolboys were already behind us, our 
youth spread wide before us, like a luxuriant prairie, covered 
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with flowers, with an unlimited horizon, an interesting and 
unknown land, to which we were starting under good auspices : 
young, strong, almost with wings on our shoulders, like eaglets. 
Youth is the greatest of all the earth’s treasures, and of that 
treasure, in spite of all our wealth, we had not spent a farthing. 

We did the journey quickly, for at all our chief halts relays 
of horses awaited us. On the second day, after a whole night 
on the road, towards evening, driving out of a wood, we saw 
Chorzele, or rather the pointed top of the household minaret, 
shining in the rays of the setting sun. Soon we drove on to the 
dike, which was planted on both sides with willows and privet, 
and on both sides of which lay immense ponds with watei -mills 
and sawmills. We were accompanied on our way by the sleepy 
crooning and croaking of the frogs floating about among the 
luxuriant grass of the banks, in the water warmed by the heat 
of the day. One could see that the day was declining towards 
its close. Herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, hidden by clouds 
of dust, were returning to the farm-buildings by way of the 
dike. Here and there groups of people with sickles, scythes, 
and rakes over their shoulders, moved homewards, singing to 
themselves, “Dana, oy dana!” These good folk stopped the 
gig, kissing Selim’s hands, and welcoming him heartily. Soon 
the sun sloped yet further towards the west, and hid half its 
bright shield behind the reeds. Only a broad, golden ribbon of 
light reflected itself in the middle of the ponds, on the banks of 
which the trees looked at themselves in the smooth water. 
We turned a little to the right, and at once, amid limes, puplars, 
red firs, and mountain ashes, t l white walls of the manor- 
house of Chorzele showed themselves. A bell sounded in the 
courtyard, calling people to supper, and simultaneously from 
the little tower of the minaret sounded the mournful, chanting 
voice of the household muezzin, proclairrmg that the starry 
night was falling from hea\en to earth, and that Allah was 
great. As if accompanying the muezzin, the stork, standing 
like an Etruscan pitcher in his nest, set on the top of a tree above 
the roof of the manor, roused for a moment from his statue-like 
calm, raised his beak like a bronze crane to the sky, then let it 
drop on to his breast and chattered, noddmg his head as if in 
greeting. I looked at Selim. He had tears in his eyes, and his 
face was bright with the incomparable sweetness peculiar to 
him alone. We drove into the courtyard. 

Before the glazed porch sat old Mirza, and, blowing blue smoke 
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from his pipe, looked with a cheerful eye upon that quiet and 
industrious life, swarming in that charming picture. Having 
perceived his boy, he rose up quickly, caught him in his arms, 
and pressed him long and closely to his breast; for, though he 
was severe to his son, he loved him above all things. He imme- 
diately asked him about liis examinations, then new embraces 
followed. All the numerous household staff had hastily assem- 
bled to greet the young master, the dogs jumped joyfully about 
him. From the porch rushed full tilt a tame she-wolf, old 
Mirza’s pet. “Zula! Zula!” Selim called her, and she jumped, 
placing her immense paws on his shoulders, licked his face, and 
then began to run madly round and round him, whining and 
showing her terrible teeth for joy. 

Then we went into the dining-room. I looked upon Chorzele 
and all that was in it as a man looks who desires renovation. 
Nothing had dunged in it; the portraits of Selim’s ancestors, 
cavalry captains, ensigns, hung on the walls as belore. Terrible 
Mirza, the colonel ol Tartar horse in SobieskiV time, looked 
at me as of yore out of his slanting, ominous eyes; but his face, 
all over sal ire-cuts, seemed to me still uglier and more terrible. 
Mirza, Selim's father, had changed most of all. llh> mane of 
hair, which had been black, had become grizzled, his luxuriant 
moustache was almost completely white, and the Tartar type 
was more evident than ever in his features. Oh, what a differ- 
ence there was between old Mirza and Selim, between that bony 
visage, severe, even grim, and that simply angelic fare, like a 
flower, fresh and sweet ! But it is difficult for me, too, to describe 
the love with which the old man looked upon the boy, and how 
his eyes followed his every movement. 

Not wishing to intrude, I kept on one side, but the old man, 
hospitable like a true Polish gentleman, soon began to entertain 
me and to embrace- me and to try to keep me lor the night. I 
wouldn't agree to stay the night, for 1 was in a hurry to get 
home, but 1 had to stay for supper. T drove away from Chorzele 
late at night, and when 1 came near to my home the Pleiades 
had already risen in the heavens, which meant that it was by 
now midnight. The windows in the villages no longer shone, 
only far off, near the wood, one could see little lights shining 
from the pitch-hut. Dogs barked near the cottages. In the 
lime avenue, which led to our manor, it was dark as far as the 
eye could see; a man rode past us, leading horses, humming a 
song under his breath, but I did not recognize his face. I drove 
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up to the porch of the manor-house; the windows were dark; 
it was evident that every one was asleep; only the dogs, rushing 
from every side, began to bark round the gig. I got out and 
knocked at the door. For a long time I couldn’t make myself 
heard. I began to feel worried, for 1 had thought they would 
be expecting me. It was only after some time that lights began 
to move here and there on the window-panes, and a sleepy 
voice, which I recognized as Franck’s, asked: 

“Who's there?” 

I spoke, and Franek opened the door and seized my hand to 
kiss it. I asked if all were well. 

“Yes,” replied Franek, “but the master ’s gone off to town, 
and is only to come back to-morrow.” 

So saying he brought me into the dining-room, lit a lamp that 
hung above the table and went out to prepare tea. I remained 
alone for a moment with my thoughts and with my quickly 
beating heart. But that moment was a short one, for soon 
Father Ludwik, in a dressing-gown, good Madame d’Yves, 
similarly attired, with her usual curl-papers and a nightcap, 
and Casimir, who had returned a month earlier from school 
for his holidays, < ame in. The good souls welcomed me with 
emotion; they wondered at the way I had grown; Father 
Ludwik maintained that I had become manly, Madame d’Yves 
that 1 had grown handsomer, it was only after some time that 
Father Ludwik, poor soul, began to ask me questions about my 
school certificate, and, when he learned of my successes, he was 
moved even to tears, took me in his arms and called me his 
dear boy. And just then there mu from the other room the 
pattering of bare little feet, and mv two little sisters in their 
nightdresses and nightcaps only, rushed in, repeating: “Hen’s 
come home! Hen’s come home!” and jun *ed on to my knees. 
It was in vain that Madame d’Yves tried U make them ashamed 
of themselves, saying that it was an unheard-of thing that two 
young ladies (one w r as eight years old, the other nine), should 
show themselves to people in such undress. The little girls, 
without a by-your-leave, hugged me round the neck w T ith their 
little arms, pressing their lovely little mouths to my cheeks. 
After a moment I asked timidly after Hann 

“Oh, she ’s grown,” replied Madame d’\ \es. “She ’ll come 
here in a moment; most likely she ’s titivating herself.” 

However I hadn’t to wait long, for five minutes later Hania 
enteied the room. I looked at her and— good Heavens! what a 
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change six months had wrought in that frail, thin, orphan girl ! 
There stood before me a young lady, almost grown up, or at 
least, growing up. Her figure had filled out and was beauti- 
fully rounded. Her complexion was delicate but healthy, 
there were blushes like the reflection of dawn on her cheeks. 
Health, youth, freshness, charm, emanated from her, as from 
an unfolding rose. I noticed that she looked at me with curiosity 
out of her big blue eyes, but I saw, too, that she must have 
understood my wonder and the impression she made upon me, 
for an indescribable little smile wandered about the corners 
of her mouth. In the curiosity with which we looked upon 
each other there was already a certain bashfulness as of youth 
and maiden. Oh, that simple, affectionate intercourse as of 
brother and sister, that childish intercourse, had fled away on 
wings, never more to return. 

Ah, how lovely was she with that little smile and with quiet 
joy in her eyes ! 

The light of the lamp that hung above the table fell upon her 
fair hair. She was dressed in a black frock and in a light cloak, 
also black, donned in haste, which she held together on her breast 
under her little, white neck ; but in her dress there was perceptible 
a certain charming disorder, resulting from the haste with which 
she had put it on. The warmth of sleep wafted from her. When 
I touched her hand in greeting that hand was warm, soft, 
velvety, and its touch thrilled me deliciously. Hama had 
changed inwardly as well as outwardly. I had left a simple 
young girl, half of the servant class; now she was a young lady 
with a noble expression ot face and noble movements, testifying 
to good breeding and to having been accustomed to good 
society. The soul of one who was morally and intellectually 
awake looked from her eyes. She had ceased in every respect 
to be a child. This was shown by that indescribable little smile 
of hors, and by the kind of innocent coquetry with which she 
looked at me, a coquetry which testified to the fact that she 
understood how different our relations to each other now w r ere 
from what they had been before. I soon saw that she was even 
in certain respects superior to me, for I, although I had studied 
more, was in my attitude to life, in my ability to comprehend 
every position, every word, still a rather simple boy. llania 
was freer in her bearing to me than I to her. My dignity as a 
guardian, as the young master, had taken to itself wrings. On 
the journey I had been composing my greeting to Hania, what 
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I should say to her, how I should always be kind and indulgent 
to her, but all these plans fell into complete ruins. The position 
had, somehow, begun to take the form that it was not I who 
seemed good and kind to her, but rather it was she who seemed 
good and kind to me. At first I did not clearly realize this, 
but I felt it more than I understood it. I had arranged how 
I should ask her what she was learning and had learned, how 
she had spent her time, if Madame d’Yves and Father Ludwik 
were pleased with her; but it was she who, always with that 
little smile at the comers of her mouth, asked me what I had 
been up to, what I had learned, and what I was thinking of 
doing in the future. Everything fell out strangely different 
from what I had intended. In a word, our relations to each 
other were simply reversed. 

After an hour of conversation we all went to rest. I went 
to my room a little dreamy, a little surprised, a little dis- 
appointed and defeated, with varying impressions. Lovo, 
fed again, began to force its way, like a flame through the 
chinks of a burning building, and soon it covered those other 
impressions completely It was just simply Hania’s form, 
that maiden form, delicious, full of charm, iust as I had seen 
her, tantalizing, with the warmth of sleep wafting from her, 
with a white hand holding her disordered cloth in? together on 
her breast, and with her plaits let down, that awoke my young 
imagination, and hid all othei tilings from me. 

I went to sleep with her picture under my eyelids. 


VI 

Next day I got up very early and ran o « into the garden. 
The morning was a lovely one, full of dev and the scent of 
flowers. I ran swiftly to the hornbeam walk, for my heart 
told me I should meet Hania there. But evidently my heart 
was too prone to presentiments, for Hania was not there at all. 
It was only after breakfast that I found her alone, and asked 
her if she would like to take a w r alk in the garden. Sne agreed 
willingly and, having run to her room, came back in a moment 
with a big rice-straw hat on her head, whit** shaded her fore- 
head and eyes, and with a parasol in her hand; from under this 
hat she smiled mischievously at me, as if she would say: “Look 
how pretty I am!” We went out to the garden together. I 
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took the way to the hornbeam avenue, and as we walked I 
thought how to begin the conversation and also that Hania, who 
could surely do so better than I, wouldn't help me, nay, rather, 
was amused at my embarrassment. So I walked beside her in 
silence, cutting off with my riding-whip the heads of the flowers 
that grew in the borders, until Hania burst out laughing and, 
catching hold of my riding-whip, said: 

“What harm have those flowers clone you, Mr. Hcrlryk?” 

“Oh, Hania, what do the flowers matter! But there, you 
see I can't begin to talk to you; you ’ve changed greatly, Hania. 
Oh, how you ’ve changed ! ’’ 

“And what if I have? Docs it anger you?” 

“I wouldn’t say that,” I replied, half sadly; “but I can’t get 
accustomed to it, for it seems to me that that little Hania, whom 
I once knew, and you are two diffeicnt beings. That other one 
grew up w T ith my memories, with . . . my heart, like a sister, 
Hania, like a sister, and so . . 

“And so this one” (here she pointed to herself) “is strange 
to you, isn’t she?” she asked softly. 

“Hania, Hania, how ran you even think such a thing?” 

“Why, it ’s very natural, though perhaps sad,” she rejoined. 
“You seek in your heart for the brotherly feelings you once had 
for me, and you don’t find them. That ’s all !” 

“No. Hania, I don't seek the old Hania in my heart, for she is 
always there; but I seek her in you, and as to my heart . . 

“ As to your heart," she broke in merrily; “ I can guers what ’s 
happened to it. It stayed somewhere in Warsaw with some 
other fortunate little heart. That \s easy to guess.” 

I looked deep into her eyes. I did not know myself if she 
was testing me a little, if, counting on the impression she had 
made on me the day before, and whic h I was unable to hide, she 
was playing with me in a rather cruel way. But suddenly there 
awoke in me, too, the desire to resist I thought that I must 
look excessively comic, gazing at her with the look of a half-dead 
hind, so I conquered the emotions that moved me at that 
moment, and replied: 

“And what if it really is so?” 

A barely perceptible expression of surprise and, as it were, of 
discouragement, flitted over Hania’s fair little face. 

“If it really is so,” she rejoined, “then it 's you who ’ve 
changed and not I.” 

So saying, she frowned slightly, and, looking at me sideways, 
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walked lor a while m silence, while I strove to hide the joyful 
emotion which came over me at her words. “She says,”<I 
thought to myself, “that if I love another woman it ’s I who Ve 
changed, so she hasn’t changed, so she . . 

I dared not finish the sentence for joy at this clever deduction. 

And with all that it wasn’t I, not I but she, who was changed. 
That little girl of a year ago, who knew nothing of the wide 
world, who would never have thought of speaking of emotions, 
and for whom a conversation of the kind we were having would 
have been Chinese, to-day rairied on that conversation freely 
and dexterously, as if she w*ere reciting a lesson she had liarncd. 
How that mind, childish so short a time ago, had developed, 
become supple! But nnradcs of that kind do happen to young 
ladies. One fine evening <he will go to sleep a child and wake up 
a maiden, with another world ol thought and emotion. For 
Hama, who was naturally quick ot comprehension, perceptive, 
and impressionable, six months, the passing of her sixteenth 
year, life in another social spheie, study, books read perhaps by 
stealth— all that more than sufficed. 

But meanwhile we walked side by side in silence. Now Ilania 
was the first to break it: 

“So you are in love, Mr. Henryk 

“Maybe,” 1 replied with a smile. 

“Then you ’ll yearn for Warsaw?” 

“No, Hania. I ’d like never to go away trom here.” 

Hania looked at me swiltly It was evident that she wanted 
to say something to me and kept sjlcnce, but aftc r a moment she 
lightly hit her dress with her p t . asol and said, as if answering 
her own thoughts: 

“Oh, hpw childish I am!” 

“Why do you say so, Ilania?” asked I. 

“Oh, nothing! Let's sit down on thu bench and talk of 
something else. Isn't that a beautiful view'?” she asked 
suddenly, with the smile I knew on her lips. 

She sat down on the bench by a hedge, under an immense 
lime-tree, whence the view' of the pond, the bank, and the wood 
beyond the pond, was really very beautiful Hama pointed to 
it with her parasol, but I, though a lovrr of beautiful views, 
hadn’t the least inclination to look at it, for, m the first place, 
I knew r it perfectly well, and in the second I had before me 
Hania, a hundred times more beautiful than anything else 
around her, and, lastly, 1 was thinking of something else. 
c 8 7* 
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“How beautifully those trees there are reflected in the water,” 
Sjpid Hania. 

“I see you ’re an artist/* I rejoined, not looking in the direction 
of the trees or the water. 

“Father Ludwik is teaching me drawing. Oh, I ’ve learned 
a great deal while you were away, I wanted to . . . but 
what ’s the matter with you? Arc you angry with me?” 

“No, Hania, I ’m not angry, for I couldn’t be angry with you; 
but I see that you ’re evading my questions and that— and that 
— oh, we ’re playing hide and seek with one another, instead of 
talking sincerely and trustfully to each other, like we used to do. 
Perhaps you don’t feel it, but it *s disagreeable to me, Hania ! , . 

Those simple words did nothing more than embarrass us both 
immensely; Hania, it is true, put both her hands in mine; I 
pressed those hands, perhaps too hard, and, oh, terrible to relate, 
bending quickly I kissed her, not at all in a way that became a 
guardian. Then we both got extremely confused: she blushed 
even down to her neck, so did I, and finally we fell silent, not 
knowing in the very least how r to begin this conversation, which 
was to have been sincere and full of trustfulness. 

Then she looked at me, 1 looked at her, and again red banners 
displayed themselves on our faces. We sat side l))' side like 
two dolls. It seemed to me that I felt the quickened beating 
of my own heaif. Our position w^as unbearable. At moments 
I felt that some hand was taking me by the collar and casting 
me down at her feet, but a second hand held me by the hair and 
wouldn't let me go. Suddenly Hania stood up and said in a 
qui(k, confused voice: 

“I ’ll have to go now. I ’ve a lesson w r ith Madame d’Yves 
at this hour. It ’s nearly eleven now.” 

W T e went towards the house by the way we had come. We 
walked as before in silence. I, as 1 had done before, cut off the 
heads of the flowers with my riding-switch, but this time she 
took no compassion on them. 

Finely, indeed, had w r e returned to our former intercourse! 

“Heavens, what ’s the matter with me?” thuught 1 to myself 
when Hania left me alone. I was so deeply in love that my very 
hair stood up on end. 

Meanwhile Father Ludwik came up and took me with him to 
the farm. On the way there he told me all kinds of things about 
our estate, things which didn’t interest me in the least, though 
I pretended I was listening attentively. 
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My brother Casimir, who, taking advantage of the holidays, 
spent whole days out of doors in the stables, in the woods, 
on horseback with a gun or in a boat, just then was breaking in 
some young horses from the stud-farm. Seeing me and Father 
Ludwik, he galloped up to us on a chestnut horse, which plunged 
under him like mad, and bade us admire its form, its fire, its 
paces. Then he demounted and went with us. We visited 
together the stabl 's, the cowhouses, and the barns, and we were 
just thinking of going out into the fields when we were told that 
my father had come back, so we had to return to the house. 
My father welcomed me more warmly than ever before. Having 
heard about the examinations, he took me into his arms and 
declared that he would henceforth consider me as a grown man. 
And actually great chan' es did take pla*v in his demeanour 
towards mo. He treated me more confidentially and affec- 
tionately. He at once began to talk to me about the business 
of our estate, he confided to me that he intended to add to ifrby 
buying one of the neighbouring estates, and he ask.-d me for my 
opinion on the matter. 1 guessed that he spoke of it on purpose 
to show me how seriously he looked upon my importance as a 
grown man, and the eldest son of the family. Moreover, I knew 
how truly he rejoiced in me and in my progress in my studies. 
His pride as a parent was extremely flattered by the certificate 
from my teachers which ] had brought with me. J observed, 
too, that he w r as investigating mv character, my way of thinking, 
my conception of honour, and that he was purposely putting 
certain questions to me, so as to get some knowledge of me from 
my answers. And it was evid* *t that I passed this fatherly 
examination, for although my philosophic and social principles 
were very far from being the same as my father’s, I didn’t let 
that appear and, as regards our other idea", wc could not differ 
much. Hence my father’s severe, lion-like face was bright as it 
had never before been. He showered presents on me, too, that 
day. He gave me a pair of pistols, those with which, not long 
ago, he had fought a duel with Mr. Zoll, and on which notches had 
been made to denote other duels which he had fought in his youth, 
when lie was doing his military service. Then I got a mag- 
nificent horse of eastern blood anil an old, ancestral sabre, with 
its hilt studded with precious stones, with a broad damascene 
blade, upon which a picture of the Blessed Virgin was engraved 
in gold, with the inscription: “ Jesus! Mary!” This sabre 
was one of the most notable of our family heirlooms; and 
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besides that, the eternal object of my and Casimir’s desires since 
long ago, for it cut iron like chips. My father in giving it to 
me drew it from its scabbard, made a pass with it a few times, 
so that it swished through the air and there was a gleam in the 
room; then he made a cross with it over my head, kissed the 
picture of the Blessed Virgin and, handing the sabre to me, said: 
“I give it into worthy hands ! 1 did not shame it, do not you ! ” 
Then we fell into each other's arms, whilst Casimir eagerly 
seized the sabre. Though only a boy of fifteen, he was extra- 
ordinarily strong, and he began to make passes with it, the 
exactitude and the swiftness of which would not have shamed 
any experienced teacher of fencing. My father looked at him 
with satisfaction and said: “lie ’ll be a bonny fencer, but you 
can do the same as he— can't you ? ” 

“I can, father. J \\ be a match for Casimir. Of all the 
colleagues with whom I learned to fence only one excelled me.” 

“And who was that?” 

“ Selim Mirza.” 

My father made a face. 

“Oh, Mirza! But you must be stronger than he.” 

“Yes, and that ’s the one thing that enables me to keep e\en 
with him. But anyhow, I and Selim will never fight.” 

“Oh, all kinds of things happen,” replied my father. 

After dinner that day we were all sitting in the wide porch, 
overhung with vines, whence we had a view of the immense 
courtyard and, further, of the shady avenue, planted witli limes. 
Madame d’Yves was crocheting an altar cloth, my father and 
Father Ludwik were smoking pipes, and sipping coffee without 
milk. Casimir was walking up and down before the porch, 
following with his eyes the movements of swallows in the air, 
which he would have liked to shoot, but my father didn’t allow 
it; while Hania and I were looking at the sketches I had brought 
with me, and thinking hardly at all of them. For me at least 
they only served to conceal from others my looks at Ilania. 

“Well, what do you think of Hania ? Do you think she ’s got very 
ugly, Mr. Guardian ? ” asked my father, looking jokingly at the girl. 

I began to look very diligently at the drawings, and replied 
from behind the paper: 

“I wouldn’t say, father, that she ’s got ugly, but she ’s grown 
and changed.” 

“Mr. Henryk’s already been reproaching me with these 
changes,” interrupted Hania easily. 
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I wondered at her daring and presence of mind. I wouldn’t 
have mentioned those reproaches so freely. 

“What matters it if she’s got ugly or pretty?” said Father 
Ludwik. “Anyhow she learns quickly and well. Let Madame 
say how quickly she ’s learned French.” 

Here I must tell you that Father Ludwik, though a very 
well-educated man, didn’t know French, and couldn’t learn it, 
though he had spent twelve or thirteen years in our house with 
Madame d’Yves. And the poor soul had a weakness for French, 
and considered a knowledge of it to be an indispensable sign of 
higher education. 

“I can’t deny that Hania learns easily and likes learning,” 
rejoined Madame d’Yves; “but still I must report her to you,” 
she said, turning to me. 

“Oh, wlvit have 1 done now?” cried Hania, putting her 
hands beseechingly together. 

“What have you done? You ’ll have to make your excuses 
yourself at once,” replied Madame d’Yves. “Just imagine 
that the young lady, whenever .die has a moment, snatches up a 
novel, and I have certain reasons tor thinking that when she goes 
to bed, instead of putting out her light and going to sleep, she 
keep** on reading for hours on end.” 

“That \s very bad ior her; but anyhow, I know from another 
souice that she imitates her teacher," said my father, who liked 
to argue with Madame d’Yves when he was in a good humour. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, but 1 'm forty-five,” answered the 
Frenchwoman. 

•'There, i W never have said *o!” rejoined my father. 

“You ’re unkind, sir.” 

“1 don’t know, but I only know that if Hania gets a novel 
from anywhere, it isn’t from the library, ‘ >r Father Ludwik has 
the key of the library. Hence the blame tails on the teacher.” 

Madame d’Yves, in fact, had read romances all her life, and as 
she was passionately fond ot narrating them to any one, must 
surely have narrated them to Hania too, so that, in my father’s 
half-joking words a certain amount of truth was hidden, which 
he purposely wanted to bring out. 

“Look, all of you, someone’s riding to our house,” cried 
Casimir suddenly. 

We all looked into the darkness of the lime avenue, and at 
the actual entrance to it, perhaps still a verst away, we saw a 
cloud of dust, which approached us with extraordinary speed. 
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4 4 Who can it be ? What speed ! ” observed my father, standing 
up. “Such dust that one can’t distinguish anything.” 

Indeed, it was very hot; no rain had fallen for a fortnight, so 
clouds of white dust rose from the roads at every movement 
on them. We still looked for a moment in vain at the approach- 
ing cloud, which was now no farther than a few score paces from 
the courtyard, when suddenly from the cloud there emerged a 
horse's head with red, distended nostrils, with fiery eyes and 
flying mane. The white horse rushed at full gallop, its feet 
barely touching the ground, and upon it, bending over its neck 
in the Tartar manner, was none other than my friend Selim. 

“Selim’s coming, Selim!” cried Casimir. 

“What ’s the fool at ? The gate’ s shut ! ” shouted I, jumping up. 

There was no time now to open the gate, for none could have 
run to it in time; meanwhile Selim rushed like mad, recklessly, 
and it was almost certain that he would fall on the rails of 
the gate, which were more than six feet high and pointed at 
the top. 

“Heaven have mercy upon him!” cried Father Ludwik. 

“The gate, Selim, the gate!” 1 cried like one possessed, 
waving my handkerchief and running as hard as I could across 
the courtyard. 

Suddenly Selim, at about five paces from the gate, straightened 
himself in the saddle, measured the gate-rails with a look swift 
as lightning. . . . Then T heard a cry from the women, who 
were sitting in the porch, a violent pounding of hoofs . . . the 
horse reared, pawed the air with its fore feet and, at full gallop, 
jumped over the rails, not pausing for even a moment. 

It was only before the porch that Selim brought him to a 
standstill, with such impetus that his hoofs dug into the earth, 
and, snatching his cap from his head, he began to wave it like 
a banner and to cry: 

“How are you, dear, good ladies and gentlemen? My 
respects to your honour!” he called, bowing to my father. 
“My respects to you, dear Father Ludwik, to Madame d’Yves, 
to Miss Hania! We’re together again. Vi cat! Vivat!” 

So saying he leaped from his horse and, throwing the reins 
to Franek, who at this moment ran out of the hall, he began to 
hug my father and the priest, and to kiss the ladies’ hands. 

Madame d’Yves and Hania were pale with fright, but just for 
that reason they welcomed Selim, as one who had had an escape, 
and Father Ludwik said : 
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“Oh, you madman, you madman, what a fright you gave us! 
We thought it was all over with you.” 

“And pray why was that?” 

“Why, that gate. How could you rush blindly like that?” 

“Blindly? But I knew the gate was shut. Oho! I have my 
excellent Tartar eyes.” 

“And you weren't afraid to jump?” 

Selim burst out laughing. 

“No, not at all, Father Ludwik. But anyhow, it was my 
horse’s merit, not mine.” 

“ Voila un brave gar con I ” said Madame d’Yves. 

“Not everybody would have dared to do that,” added Ilania. 

“You mean,” I rejoined, “that not every horse would have 
jumped over, for there are other people who would do it.” 

Hania gave me a long look. 

“I shouldn’t advise you to try.” 

Then she looked at Selim, and her look expressed admiration, 
for really, putting aside the Tartar's audacious deed, which was 
one of those hazards which always please vs omen, you should 
have seen how he looked at that moment. His lovely black hair 
fell on his brow, his cheeks were flushed with the swift movement, 
his eyes shining, merriment and joy beaming from them. 

As he stood at that moment by Ilania, looking at her with 
curiosity in his eyes, no artist could have dreamt of a more 
beautiful pair. 

As for me, L was extremely hurt by her words. It seemed to 
me that she had said those words, “1 shouldn’t advise you to 
try,” in a voice in which there was a tone of irony. I looked 
questioningly at my father, wno a moment before had been 
looking at Selim’s horse. I knew his fatherly pride, I knew that 
he was envious as often as any one excel! c 1 me in anything, and 
he had long been vexed that Selim did; so l reckoned on his not 
opposing me if I wanted to show that I was no worse rider 
than Selim. 

“That horse really does jump bravely,” said 1. 

“But that devil sits it bravely too,” he growled back. “And 
you — could you do the same? ” 

“Hania doubts it,” I rejoined, with a certain bitterness. 
“May 1 try?” 

My father hesitated, glanced at the fence, at the horse, at me, 
and said: 

“Leave it alone!” 
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“Of course l” I cried, aggrieved; “it’s better for me to pass 
for an old woman as compared with Selim.” 

“ Henryk, what nonsense you ’re talking ! ” cried Selim, putting 
his arm round my neck. 

“Jump, jump, lad; and acquit yourself well!” said my father, 
whose pride was hurt. 

“Bring me a horse!” I cried t** Franek, who was slowly leading 
the tired riding-horse from the courtyard. 

Hania jumped up suddenly. 

“Mr. Henryk,” she cried, “it ’s I that am the cause of your 
trying this. I won't have it, I won’t have it! You won’t do 
it! . . . For my sake!” 

And so saying she looked into my eyes as if she wanted to say 
with a look all she touldn’t express in words. 

Oh, 1 would then have given my last drop of blood for that 
look! But 1 couldn’t and ! wouldn’t draw back. My hurt 
pride was at that moment stronger than anything else, so I 
controlled mvsclf and answered drily: 

“You mistake, llania, if you think that you ’re the cause of 
this. I ’ll jump for my own pleasure.” 

So saying, in spite of the protests of everybody (except my 
father). J mounted and rode down the lime avenue at a trot. 
Franck opened the gate and shut it behind me immediately. 
There was bitterness in my soul, and I should have jumped over 
that fence, even nad it been twice as high. Having ridden about 
three hundred paces, 1 turned the horse round and set him 
cantering, changing the canter at once into a gallop. 

Suddenly I perceived that the saddle was shaking under me. 

One of two things had happened. Either the girth had broken 
during the previous jump, or Franck had loosened it to rest the 
horse, and from stupidity or perhaps forgetfulness hadn’t told 
me of it in time. 

Now already it was too late. The horse was approaching 
the gate at full gallop, and 1 didn’t want to pull it in now. “If 
I’m killed I’m killed!” thought 1 to myself. A kind of 
despair came over me. I pressed the horse’s sides convulsively, 
the wind whistled in my ears. Suddenly the gate-rails gleamed 
close before me. I waved my riding-switch, felt myself raised 
into the air, a shout from the porch sounded in my ears, it got 
dark before my eyes and . . . after a moment I came to after 
my faint, on the grass. 

I jumped to my feet. 
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“What happened?” I cried. “I fell off, did I? Fainted?” 

Round me stood my father, Father Ludwik, Selim, Casimir, 
Madame d’Yves, and Hania, who was as white as a sheet and 
had tears in her eyes. 

“What’s the matter with you? What’s the matter with 
you?” came from all sides. 

“Nothing at all. ... I fell off, but it wasn't my fault. The 
girth was broken.” 

And really after that momentary faint I felt quite well, 
except that I was a little out of breath. My fatner began to 
tc urh my arms, legs, and back. 

“Does it hurt?” he kept asking. 

“No, I ’m quite all right.'’ 

Very soon I recovered my breath. I was only angry, for it 
seemed to me that I appeared ridiculous. And indeed 1 must 
have looked ridiculous. Falling from my horse, I had been 
carried by the impetus right across the avenue that ran round the 
grass plot, and had fallen on the grass, as a result of whitb the 
elbows and knees of my light-coloured clothing w r ere coloured 
green, and my clothes and hair were in disorder. But, in spite 
of all that, that mischance did me for the moment a (ertain 
service. It was this. A moment before c\erybody m our 
circle had been preoccupied with Selim, lie being a guest and a 
guest newly arrived; now 1, though at the expense of my elbows 
and knees, had taken the palm from him. Hania, who kept on 
ascribing to herself, and, truth to tell, correctly, this hazardous 
attempt, which might have ended so ill, tried to make up to me 
by her goodness and sweetne^ tor her want of caution. Under 
the influence of this 1 soon regained my gaiety, which imparted 
itself to the vriiole company, so terrified a moment before. We 
enjoyed ourselves immensely; tea was -rved, at which Hania 
took the part of the lady ol the house, ar d then we went out into 
the garden. In the gardf n Selim romped like a little child; he 
laughed, he played pranks, and Hania seconded him with her 
whole heart. At last Selim said: 

“Oh, what fun we three will have now!” 

“I’m curious to know,” said Hania, “which of us is the 
merriest.” 

“I am, I ’m sure,” lie replied. 

“Or perhaps 1? Oh, l ’m naturally very merry.” 

“But Henryk’s the least merry,” added Selim. “He’s 
naturally serious and rather melancholy. If he ’d lived in the 
*c 8 7 x 
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Middle Ages he 'd have become a knight-errant or a troubadour, 
only that, of course, he can’t sing! But we,” he added, “are 
made for each other.” 

“I don’t agree to that,” said I. “I think opposite tempera- 
ments go best together, for then one has the qualities the other 
lacks.” 

“Thank you,” rejoined Selim. “Let’s suppose that you 
naturally like to cry and Miss Hania to laugh. Now, if you 
should marry . . 

“Selim!” 

Selim looked at me and began to laugh 

“What’s all this, young man? Ha ha! And do you re- 
member Cicero’s words in Pro Archia ? t Commovere videtur 
j interns which, translated, means: 4 the youth seems to be* 
confused.’ But it means nothing, for you blush famously for 
no leason at all. Miss Hania, he blushes famously, and now 
he’s doing it lor himself and you too.” 

“Selim!” 

“Nothing, nothing. J return to the hypothesis. So you, 
Mr. Tearful, and you, Mh»s Laugher, get married, and this is 
what will happen: he 'll begin to cry and you ’ll begin to laugh. 
You ’ll never understand each other. You 'll never agree, but 
always differ, and what sort of well-matched natures are you? 
Oh, with me it d be quite different. We should simply laugh 
all our lives long, and there ’s an end of it.'’ 

“Oh, what things you say!” replied Hania. 

But indeed they both of them began to laugh as hard as they 
could. 

As for me 1 hadn’t the least desire to laugh. Selim didn't 
know a bit w f hat a wrong he did me, impressing on Hania that 
difference between her disposition and mine. I was as angry 
as I could be, and therefore I sneered at Selim. 

“You ’ve a strange opinion of me, and it surprises me 
the more as you 've rather a weakness lor melancholy 
people.” 

“1?” he said, with unfeigned amazement. 

“Yes. I could remind you of a certain little window, some 
fuchsias in it, and a little face among the fuchsias. 1 give you 
my word I don’t know any other face as melancholy.” 

Hania began to clap her hands. 

“Oho ! I ’m finding out something new ! ” she cried, laughing. 
“Nice conduct, Mr. Selim. Nice conduct!” 
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I thought that Selim would get confused and lose his good 
spirits, but he only said: 

“Henrvk!” 

“What?” 

“Do you know what ’s done to people who have too long 
tongues?” 

And he started laughing again. 

But Hania began to tease him and press him to tell her the 
name of his chosen one. Without much consideration he said 
“Josey!” But if he had minded the whole tiling, he would 
have paid dearly for his frankness, for Hania henceforward gave 
him no peace the whole of the rest of the day, till evening. 

“Is she pretty?” she asked. 

“Fairly.” 

“What kind of hair and eyes has she?” 

“Pretty, but not the kind I like best.” 

“And wliat kind do you like best?” , 

“Fair hair and eyes, by your favour, blue, like the ones I ’m 
looking at now.” 

“Oo! Mr. Selim!” 

And Hania frowned, but Selim folded his hands, made up to 
her, and began to say, with his own incomparable lovableness 
in his eyes: 

“Miss Hania! Don’t get angry! What harm has the poor 
Tartar done you ? Don’t get angry ! Smile ! ” 

Hania looked at him, and as she looked the little cloud dis- 
appeared from her brow. He just simply charmed her. A little 
smile began to wander round *'*e corners of her mouth, her eyes 
brightened, her little face became radiant, and at last she replied 
in a solt, mild voice: 

“All right, I won’t get angry. But pt ase be good!” 

“1 will, as I love Mahomet; I will!” 

“And do you love your Mahomet very much?” 

“As much as dogs love a beggar.” 

And they began to laugh anew. 

“Oh, and now tell me, sir,” Hania began again, “with whem 
Mr. Henryk’s in love. I asked him but he wouldn’t tell me.” 

“Henryk? Do you know what?” Here Selim glanced 
slily at me. “Most likely he ’s not in i " o with any one yet, 
but he will be — Oho! 1 know quite well with whom. And 
as for me . . 

“As for you?” asked Hania, striving to cover her confusion. 
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“I 'd be the same; but anyhow . . . Just wait, maybe he 's 
even in love already/' 

“For goodness' sake, Selim, leave it alone!" 

“My dear, good fellow!" said Selim, hugging me round the 
neck. “All, if you only knew how good he is!" 

“Oh, that I know," rejoined Hania. “I remember how good 
he was to me after my granddad’s death." 

A little cloud of sadness floated in among us. 

“I tell you," said Selim, desirous of turning the conversation 
on to another subject — “I tell you that when we and our 
crammer got drunk together after the university entrance 
exam. . . 

“Got drunk?" 

“Yes! Oh, that 's a kind of custom which one can't escape. 
So, when we 'd got drunk, I, being, you see, a rattle-headed 
fellow, proposed your health; but Henryk jumped up on the 
spot: ‘How dare you mention llama's name in such a place?' 
£ays he to me. For ’twas just a common wine-shop. It was a 
wonder we didn't fight. But he wouldn't let you be treated 
lightly, that he wouldn't." 

Hania stretched out her hand to me. 

“Mr. Ilenrvk! Ilow good you are!" 

“All right," I replied, won by Selim’s words. “But still tell 
me yourself, llama, isn’t Selim just as good to tell things like 
that?" 

“Yes, of course," replied Hania. “One of you is as good as 
the other." 

“You shall be our queen," cried Selim eagerly. 

“Gentlemen! Hama! vSupper's ready," came the voice of 
Madame d'Yves from the garden veranda. 

We went in to supper, all three of us, in the best of humours. 
The table was set close to the veranda ; candles twinkled, enclosed 
in glass shades, and a sw^arm of moths, whirling about the light, 
knocked against the glass walls of the shades; the wild vine 
leaves rustled, stirred by the warm night wind, and a great, 
golden moon rolled out from behind the poplars. That last 
conversation between myself, Hania, and Selim had just put 
us in a strangely gentle and friendly mood. Such a qui< t and 
peaceful evening as this was influenced our elders too. The 
faces of my father and Father Ludwik were unclouded like 
the sky. 

After supper Madame d'Yves began to play patience, and my 
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father got into the best of humours, telling us of former times, 
which was always a sign of good humour with him. 

“I remember once,” he said, “we were camped near a village 
in the Krasnostaw district; the night, I recollect, was dark as 
far as one could see all around.” Here he drew in smoke from 
his pipe, and let it out over the candle. “We were as tired as 
Jewish nags. Well, we stood there, and suddenly . . .” 

And here followed a tale of strange and most marvellous 
happenings. Father Ludwik, though he had heard it more than 
once before, stopped smoking, listened with increasing attention, 
put on his spectacles and, nodding his head, kept repeating: 
“Ahem!” or exclaiming: “Jesus! Mary! and what happened 
then?” Selim and I, leaning on eatli other’s shoulders, our 
eyes fixed upon my father, greedily followed his words; but the 
impression they made was pictured on no face so markedly as 
on Selim’s. His eyes glowed like red-hot coals; his face was 
flushed; his eastern nature came to the surface like oil s He 
could scarcely keep his seat. Madame d’Yves, looking at him, 
smiled, and directed Hania's attention to him, and then they 
both began to observe him, for that face, like a mirror, or a 
sheet of water, reflected everything that came near it. 

To-day, when I remember evenings like that, l can’t resist 
my emotion. How' many waves on the water and clouds on the 
sky have passed since then, and yet winged memory perpetually 
brings up pictures like that before my eyes — pictures of a country 
manor-house, of a quiet, summer night, and of a harmonious, 
loving, happy family; in them the old, grey veteran tells of his 
experiences in the past ; and the ey r 's of the young folks sparkle, 
and there is one face like a wild flower. . . . Oh, there has been 
many a wave on the water, many a cloud on the sky since then ! 

Meanwhile ten o’clock struck. Selim jumped up, for he had 
orders to return home for the night. We decided that we all 
would set him on his way, accompanying him to the cross that 
stood at the end of the lime avenue, near the second gate, and 
that I should go with him yet farther on horseback, as far as 
beyond the meadow's. So we all set off, except Casimir, who 
had fallen sound asleep. 

1, Hania, and Selim went on in advance, Selim and 1 leading 
our horses by the reins, Hania in the middle between us. Our 
three elders walked behind us. It was dark in the avenue; only 
the moon, penetrating the thick foliage, dappled the dark way 
with spots of silver. 
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“Let's sing something/' said Selim. “Some nice, old song, 
the one about Philon, for instance." 

“Nobody sings that now,” rejoined Hania; “I know another: 
‘Oh, in autumn, in autumn, the leaf on the tree doth wither!’” 

At last they agreed that we should first sing about Philon, 
which, too, Father Ludwik and my father liked very much, for 
it reminded them of former tines, and then: “Oh, in autumn, 
in autumn ! ” Hania laid a white hand on the mane of Selim’s 
horse, and they began to sing: 

Now the moon has set, the dogs are asleep. 

One claps by the forest — I hear it* 

*Tis my Philon dear, who our tryst doth keep 
At our maple tree — standing near*it. 

When they ended the voices of our elders sounded out of the 
darkness: “Bravo! Bravo! Sing something else!” I sang 
seconds as well as I could, but I couldn’t sing well, and Hania 
and Selim had lovely voices, but especially Selim. Sometimes 
when I sang too much out of tune they both lauphed at me 

Then they sang a few more songs, during which I thought to 
myself: “Why does that Hania keep her hand on Selim’s horse's 
mane, and not on my horse's?” She liked that horse par- 
ticularly. From time to time she pressed close to his neck or, 
patting it with her hand, repeated: “My little horse, mine!” 
and the gentle creature snorted and extended its open, snorting 
nostrils towards her hand as if seeking sugar. All this saddened 
me again, and I looked at nothing but at that hand, which still 
rested upon the mane. 

Meanwhile we reached the cross, near which the lime avenue 
ended. Selim began to bid good night to every one, to kiss 
Madame d’Yves’s hand, and he would have kissed Hania’s too, 
*but she wouldn’t let him, looking fearfully at me. But when 
Selim had already mounted she approached him and began to 
converse with him. By the moonlight, which there was not 
veiled by the limes, I saw her eyes raised towards Selim and the 
sweet expression on her face. 

“Don’t forget Mr. Henryk!” she said to him. “We'll 
always enjoy ourselves and sing together, and now good night!” 

So saying, she gave him her hand, then our ciders and she 
turned back home, while Selim and I rode on in the direction 
of the meadows. 

We rode 'lor a while in silence along an open, treeless road. 
Around us it was so light that one could have counted the little 
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needles on the low juniper bushes that grew by the wayside. 
Only the horses snorted now and again, or stirrup clinked 
against stirrup. I looked at Selim: he was lost in thought, and 
his eyes roved unseeingly from one thing to another in the dark 
recesses of the night. I had an irresistible desire to speak of 
Hania; I felt the need of opening my mind to someone on all 
the day’s impressions, to talk over her every little word, but I 
couldn’t for the life of me begin that conversation with Selim. 
But Selim began it first, for suddenly, without any particular 
reason, he bent over towards me and, clasping me round the 
ne k, kissed me on the cheek and cried: 

‘"Oh, Henryk dear! how lovely and sweet your Kania is! 
Josey can go to the devil for all I care!” 

That cry of his froze me, like a sudden waft of winter wind. 
I made no reply, but disengaged Selim’s hands from my neck 
and, pushing him coldly away, rode on in silence, I saw that 
he got very confused and fell silent also, and after a moment, 
turning to me, he said : 

“Are you angry about anything?” 

“You ’re a child!” 

“Perhaps you Te jealous?’* 

I stopped my horse. 

“ Good night, Selim ! ” 

It was evident that he didn’t want to take leave of me yet, 
but he at once extended his hand for me to clasp it. Then he 
opened his mouth as if he wanted to say something, but I 
quickly turned my horse round and cantered towards home. 

“Good night!” called Selim. He stood still a moment on the 
spot, then rode slowly away towards his home. 

Slackening my pace 1 rode at a trot. It was a lovely night, 
tranquil and warm; the meadows, covered with dew, looked like 
extensive lakes ; from the meadows thcr< reached me the voice 
of the landrail; a bittern called in the reeds far off. [ looked 
up at the starry immensities ; I wanted to pray and to weep. 

Suddenly I heard the beating of a horse’s hoofs behind me. 
I looked round: it was Selim. He had overtaken me, come 
level with me and, barring my way, said, in a moved voice: 

“Henryk, I turned back because there’s something wrong 
with you. At first I thought: ‘If he ’s a?’*ry, let him be angry/ 
and then I was sorry for you. I couldn’t bear it. Tell me, 
what’s up with you? Perhaps I talked to Hania too much? 
Perhaps you love her? Henryk!” 
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Tears choked me, and for the moment I couldn't answer. 
But if I had followed my first inspiration and thrown myself into 
the good fellow’s arms and cried my fill in them and avowed 
everything! Ah, I mentioned before that as often in my life as I 
have come in contact with an expression of affectionate emotion 
and have myself affectionately opened my heart, an unrestrained, 
defiant pride, which I have had 'o break as a rock is broken with 
a pick-axe, froze my heart again and bound the words upon my 
lips. How much of my happiness in life was spoiled by that 
pride! IJow often I regretted it later on! And yet, at the 
first moment I couldn't resist it. 

Selim had said: “I was sorry for you!’’ and so he pitied me; 
even that was enough to shut my lips. So 1 kept silence, and 
he looked at me with his angelic eyes and spoke in a tone of 
repentance and humility. 

“Henryk, perhaps you love her? I, you see, only took a 
fanev to her, and that ’s an end of it. If you like, I won’t sa) 
another word to her. Tell me, perhaps you love her already? 
Why are you offended with me?’' 

“I ’m not in love, and I ’m not offended with you. T don't 
feel quite well. I fell off the horse and knocked myself about. 
1 ’m not in love at all. only I fell off the horse. Good night!” 

“Henryk! Henryk!” 

“I repeat that T fell off the horse.” 

We parted again. Selim kissed me at parting and rode off 
more tranquil, for it was really likely that the fall had affec ted 
me thus. And I rode alone, with a heavy heart, with a kind of 
deep grief within me, with tears choking me: I was moved by 
Selim’s goodness, angry with myself, cursing myself inwardly 
for repulsing hirn. I set the horse to a gallop and was soon 
before the house. 

The drawing-room windows were lit up ; there came through 
them a sound of piano-playing. I gave the horse into Franek’s 
charge and entered the room. It was Ilania playing a song 1 
didn’t know; she went on, playing wrong notes here and there, 
with the complete self-confidence of the dilettante, for she hadn’t 
long begun to learn, but more than well enough to delight my 
soul, which was much more in love than musical. When I 
entered she smiled to me without stopping her playing, and I 
flung myself into an arm-chair standing opposite, and began to 
gaze at her 

Through the music-rest her quiet, serene brow and regularly 
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outlined eyebrows were visible. Her eyelids were lowered, for 
she was looking at her fingers. She played still for a short time 
and then stopped, and, raising her eyes to look at me, said in 
a caressing, soft voice: 

“Mr. Henryk !” 

“What, Hania?” 

“1 wanted to ask you something. 0h f yes! Did you invite 
Mr. Selim to come to-morrow ?” 

“No. Father wants us to go to Ustrzyca to-morrow, for a 
packet for Mrs. Vstrzycka has come from my mother.” 

Hania fell silent and struck u lew soft choids, but she 
obviously did so mechanically, thinking of something else, for 
after a moment she raised her eyes to look at me again. 

“Mr. Henryk!” 

“What, Hania ? ” 

“I wanted to ask you something. . . . Oh, yes! Is that 
Josey in Warsaw very pretty ?” 

Ah, now that was too much ! Anger, mingled with bitterness, 
filled my heart to bursting. Quickly I approached the piano, 
and my lips shook as I replied : 

“No prettier than you. Be easy! You can boldly try your 
charms on Selim. ” 

At that Hania stood up from the piano-stool, and a hot, 
offended blush flooded her cheeks. 

“Mr. Henryk, what are you saying?” 

“Just what you intend to do.” 

So saying, I seized my hat, bowed to her, and left the room. 

VII 

It is easy to guess what sort ot a night I pent after that whole 
day of troubles. Lying down in bed, I first of all asked myself 
what had happened, and why I had been making such scenes all 
day. The answer was easy to give: Nothing had happened; 
that is, I could reproach neither Selim nor Hania with anything 
which could not be explained either by the courtesy which 
binds all alike, or by curiosity ora mutual liking. That Hania 
liked Selim, and he her, was more than certain; but what 
right had I to rage because of that and c * disturb every one’s 
peace? So it wasn’t their fault, but mine! This thought 
should have calmed me, but it did the opposite. However 
much I explained to myself their relation to one another; 
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however much I repeated that nothing had really happened; how- 
ever much I recognized that I had done wrong in having been 
more than once disagreeable to both of them, I yet felt as if 
some indefinable menace hung over me in the future; but the 
fact that that menace was indefinable, that it could not be 
formulated in a reproach to Mirza or Hania, made it the more 
painful to me. Besides, I thought furthermore, that though 
I had no light to reproach them with anything, I had a right 
to be uneasy. All these were subtleties, almost intangible 
things, amidst which my mind, hitherto simple, tangled and 
tormented itself, as amid darkness and intricate paths. I felt 
just simply tired and worn out, as if after a long journey, and 
besides this, one thought, the worst and most painful, came 
back into my head continually — that I myself, clearly 1, by 
my jealousy and awkwardness, had fatally impelled these two 
towards each other. Oh, I had even then attained to that 
much consciousness of the state of things, though I had no 
experience! One divines things of this kind. What was 
more, I knew I should walk among these wandering paths, 
not whither I wanted, but whither I was impelled # by 
emotions and other, often momentary and insignificant, circum- 
stances, which are yet sometimes important, and on which 
happiness often depends. As for me, I was very unhappy, 
and although these griefs of mine might appear trifling to any 
one, yet I can tell you that the greatness of every misfortune does 
not depend upon what it is intrinsically, but on how one feels it. 

And yet, nothing had happened, nothing had happened yet! 
Lying in bed I repeated these words to myself, till gradually 
my thoughts began to get confused, to be scattered, and to fall 
into the usual disorder induced by drowsiness. Various in- 
apposite elements began to suggest themselves under its 
influence. My father’s stories, the characters and events of 
those stories, connected themselves with the present time, with 
Selim, with Hania, and with my love. Perhaps I was a little 
feverish, the more so that 1 had knocked myself about. The 
wick of the burnt-out candle fell down suddenly in the candle- 
stick; it got dark, then again a blue flame leaped up, it was 
followed by a lesser one, and a yet lesser one, till finally the 
dying light gleamed brightly yet once more and went out. 
It must have been already late. Cocks were crowing outside 
the shutters. I slept heavily and unhealthily, and did not 
awake for a long time. 
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Next day it appeared that I had overslept the breakfast hour 
and the opportunity of seeing Hania before dinner-time, for 
she had lessons with Madame d’Yves till two o’clock. But, on 
the other hand, having had my sleep out, I had taken heart 
and the world did not look so dark to me. I would be kind to 
Hania, courteous, and thus would make up to her for my 
yesterday’s bad temper, I thought. But I hadn’t foreseen one 
circumstance, namely, that not only had my last words annoyed 
Hania. but that they had offended her too. When Hania came 
in with Madame d’Yves to dinner. 1 ran briskly to meet her, 
and suddenly, as if somebody had thiown water over me, 
retreated into myself again, together with my cordiality, not 
because I wanted to do so, but because I was repulsed. Hania 
said good morning to me very politely, but so coldly that all 
desire to show her any affection left me. Then she sat down 
beside Madame d’Yves, and all through dinner appeared not 
to be aware any more of my existence. I confess that at .that 
moment that existence of mine seemed to me to be so vain and 
lamentable that if any one had given me three farthings for it 
I should have told him that he had paid too much. But what 
was I to do? There awoke within me the will to resist, and I 
decided to pay Hania back in the same coin. It was a strange 
part to take with a person I loved above everything. I might 
with truth say: “The mouth blasphemeth though the heart 
weepeth !” All through dinner we did not speak to one another 
directly, but through the medium of a third person. When 
Hania, for instance, said that it would rain towards evening, she 
addressed the remark to Made ne d'Yves, to which I, speaking 
also to Madame d'Yves and not to Hania, replied that it would 
not rain. This mutual teasing had even a certain irritating 
charm for me. “I ’m curious, my you g lady, how wc shall 
behave to each other at Ustrzyca,” I thought within myself. I 
would purposely at Ustrzyca ask her something before strangers, 
and she would have, of course, to reply, and so the ice would 
break. I promised myself a great deal from this visit to 
Ustrzyca. Madame d’Yves was, indeed, to go with us, but 
what harm would that do me? Meanwhile, I was much more 
concerned that none of those present at the table should notice 
that we were angry with one another. “ If anybody notices it,” 
I thought, “and asks if we are angry with one another, every- 
thing will be disclosed and the cat will be out of the bag.” At 
the mere thought of that my face flushed and fear oppressed 
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my heart. Strange to say, I perceived that Hania was much 
less afraid of that than I; further, that she saw my 4 fear and 
that she exulted in it. Then again, I felt myself humbled by 
this, but there was nothing to be done. Ustrzyca awaited me, 
so I caught on to the thought of it as a drowning man will to 
a straw. 

But obviously Hania thought of it, for after dinner, when she 
brought my father his black coffee, she kissed his hand and said: 

“Will you permit me not to go to Ustrzyca, sir?” 

“Oh, how horrid, how horrid she is, that beloved Hania!” 
thought I within myself. 

But my father, who was a little deaf, did not auite hear at 
first and, kissing the girl on the forehead, said: 

‘‘What is it you want, little woman?” 

“I want to ask you for one thing.” 

“What is it*” 

“Will you permit me not to go to Ustrzyca?” 

“ What now ? Are you ill * ” 

If she said she was ill. thought I again, all was over, and the 
more so, a* my father was in a good humour. 

But Hania ne\er lied, e\en innocently, so, instead of at- 
tributing her wish not to go to a headache, she replied: 

“No, I *m well, but 1 don't want to go.” 

“Oh well, in that case, you shall go to Ustrzyca, for you ought 
to go there.” 

Hania curtsied and, not saving a word, went away. As for 
me, I was delighted, and how ] should have liked to make a long 
nose at Hama! 

But after a moment, when I was alone with my father, I 
asked him why he had ordered her to go. 

“I want our neighbours to get accustomed to see in her our 
kinswoman. Hania, going to Ustr/yi a, does so, in a way, in 
the name of your mother. Do you understand?” 

Not only did 1 understand, but I wanted to kiss my kind father 
for that thought. 

We w’ere to start at five o’clock. Hania and Madame d’Yves 
were meanwhile dressing themselves upstairs, and I gave orders 
to have horses harnessed to a light chaise for two persons, for 
I myself intended to ride. It was seven miles and a half to 
Ustrzyca, so, as the weather was beautiful, we had a very 
pleasant journey before us. When Hania came downstairs, 
dressed, it is true, in black, but carefully and even elegantly, 
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for my father wished it to be so, I couldn't take my eyes off her. 
She looked so lovely, that I at once felt my heart soften and my 
desire to resist and my artificial coolness fled off beyond the hills 
and far away. But my queen passed me by in a truly queenly 
manner, not even looking at me, although I, too, had freshened 
myself up as well as I could. I might say, as a parenthesis, that 
she was a little put out, for she really did not want to go, though 
that was not because she wanted to tease me, but for other, 
more justifiable reasons, as I found later. 

At the stroke of five I mounted my horse, my ladies got into 
the chaise, and we started off together. On the way I kept on 
Hania’s side, for I wanted by every means in my power to call 
her attention to myself. She just looked once at me, when my 
horse reared, measured me with a quiet look frum head to foot; 
1 wouldn’t even swear that she didn’t smile slightly, which lor 
the moment encouraged me, but immediately afterwards she 
turned to Madame d’Yves and began to talk to her in such a 
way that I couldn’t intervene in the conversation. 

At last we reached Ustrzyca, where wc found Selim. Mrs. 
Ustr^cka was not at home, only Mr. Ustrzycki, two gover- 
nesses, a Frenchwoman and a German, and two young ladies, 
the elder of whom, Lola, was the same age as Hania, a pretty 
and rather coquettish girl, with chestnut hair, and the younger, 
Marynia, was still a child. The ladies, after the first greetings, 
immediately betook themselves to the garden for strawberries, 
but Mr. Ustrzycki took Selim and me with him to show us his 
new weapons and new dogs for boar-hunting, which he had 
procured, at great expense, from as lar off as Wroclaw. 1 have 
already mentioned that Mr. Ustrzycki was the most zealous 
huntsman in the whole neighbourhood, and in addition a very 
worthy man, good-natured, and as obligin., as he was rich. He 
had only one failing, which made him bo^ng to me, that is, lie 
was continually laughing, and every few words he smacked his 
stomach with his hands, and repeated: “A farce, my dear sir! 
What’s it called? What?” For this reason he was called 
“Neighbour Farce.” or “Neighbour What’s-it-» ailed.” 

This Neighbour Farce, then, conducted us to the kennels, not 
considering that probably a hundred times over we should have 
preferred to be with the young ladies in tin' garden. For some- 
time we listeued patiently to his tales, until at last I remembered 
that I had something to tell Madame d’Yves, and Selim simply 
said: 
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“That ’s all very well, sir. The dogs are very fine, but what 
have we to do with them, when we should like much better to go 
to the young ladies?” 

Mr. Ustrzycki hit his stomach with his hands. 

“ Oh, a farce, my dear sir ! What ’s it called ? What ? Well, 
then, go and I ’ll go with you.” 

And we went. But very soon it became evident that I 
hadn’t any reason to have wished so much to go to the ladies. 
Hania, who rather kept aside from her woman companions, 
did not cease to slight me, and, perhaps purposely, occupied 
herself with Selim; and it fell to me to entertain Miss Lola. 
What I talked to Miss Lola about, how 1 managed not to talk 
nonsense, and how I replied to her courteous questions, I know 
not, for I was watching Selim and Ilania all the while, straining 
my ears to hear what they were talking about, watching their 
looks and movements. Selim did not perceive this, but Hania 
did, and purposely lowered her voice, or looked with a certain 
coquettishness at her companion, who let himself lie carried 
away by these iavours. “Just you wait, Hania!” thought I 
to myself. “You’re playing me tricks. I’ll do the same to 
you.'' With this thought in my mind, I turned to my com- 
panion. I forgot to say that Miss Lola had a very special 
weakness for me, and showed it to me more than distinctly. 
So 1 began to bo nhc to her, I joked and smihd, though I 
really wanted to cry . and Lola looked at me beaming with her 
liquid, dark-blue eyes and began to get into a love-making mood. 

Ah, if she had only known how I hated her at that moment! 
And yet, 1 was so absorbed in my part that I even did an 
abominable thing. When Lola, in the course ol conversation, 
made a spiteful remark about Selim and Hania, 1, though l was 
shaking w'ith anger at it, did not reply to it as I should have, 
but smiled rather foolishly and let it pass in silence. We w'alkcd 
about like that for an hour, then tea was served under a weeping 
< hestnut-tree, whose branches, lowering their tips to the ground, 
formed, as it were, a green cupola above our heads. It was 
only now that I comprehended that it was not only on account 
of me that Hania die! not want to go to Ustrzyca, but that she 
iiad her more cogent reasons. 

The facts w r ere simplj as follows: Madame d’Yves, who was 
descended from an old French family of gentle blood, and, 
moreover, was better educated than the other governesses, 
considered herself to be something better than the French- 
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woman, and, more particularly, than the Fraulein at Ustrzyca; 
but they, in their turn, considered themselves to be above Hania, 
whose grandfather had been a serving-man. But Madame 
d’Y/es, who had good manners, did not show her thoughts, 
while they slighted Hania to the point of incivility. It was a 
matter of ordinal y feminine spite and petty pride, but I 
couldn't allow my dear little Hania, who was, moreover, of more 
value than every one at Ustrzyca put together, to be their 
victim. Hania bore these slights with a tact and amiability 
tha+ did honour to her character, but they huit her. When 
Mrs. TJstrzycka was there, nothing of the kind took plicc, but 
just then the two governesses took advantage of the opportunity 
offered by her absence. As soon as ever Selim sat down by 
Hania’s side, whispers and pin-pricks began, in which, by 
degrees, Miss Lola also, envying llama her beauty, took her share. 
1 repelled these taunts sharply several times, perhaps too 
sharply, but soon Selim, against my will, icplaced me. l*saw 
that the lightning of anger flashed acioss his brows, but soon lie 
controlled himself, and calmly turned a scornful gaze on the 
governesses. He was smart, witty and flippant, as were few 
ot his age, and soon he had so confounded them that they 
didn’t know what to do with themselves. Madame d'Y\es, 
with her dignity, helped him as well as I, who, for the matter 
of that, would have liked to gi\ e the two foreign women a sound 
beating. Miss Lola, not wishing to alienate me from herself, 
came over to our side, too, and, although insincerely, began to 
show Hama twice the politeness she usually did. In a word, 
our tnumph was complete'; uih -tunately, however, and gn atly 
to my vexation, the chief merit was, this time, Selim's. Hania, 
who, in spite of all her tact, had only with an effort restrained 
the tears that forced their way to her e> •>, began to look upon 
Selim as her saviour, with giatitude and adoration. So when we 
stood up from the tabic and resumed our walk in couples about 
the garden, I heard how Hania whispered, bending towards Selim: 

‘‘Mr. Selim! I’m so . . 

And she broke off suddcnlv, for she was afraid of bursting out 
crying, and, in spite of her will, her emotion got the upper hand 
of her. 

“Don't let’s speak of it, Miss Hama. Don’t pay any 
attention to it. . . . Don't let it vex you.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Selim, how hard it is for me to speak of 
it. But I wanted to thank you.” 
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“What for, Miss Hania, what for? I can’t bear to see 
tears in your eyes. I would willingly do for you ...” 

And now in his turn he did not finish, for he couldn’t find a 
word, and perhaps he perceived in time that he had allowed 
himself to be too much carried away by the feelings of which 
his heart was full; so, confused, he only turned his head aside 
so that his emotion should not be seen, and fell silent. 

Hania looked upon him with eyes that her tears made 
brilliant, and I, at this juncture, was not curious to see what 
happened. 

1 loved Ilania with the whole strength of my young heart, 
I adored her; I loved her as those in Heaven love; I loved her 
form, her eyes, every hair ot her head, the sound of her voice; 
I loved every frock of hers, the air she breathed, and that 
love had penetrated me through and through, and was not only 
in my heart but in nil my being: I li\ed only in it and through 
it, it flowed through my veins like blood, it emanated from 
me like heat. For others something besides love may exist, 
for me the whole world existed in it, and nothing outside it. 
I was blind, deaf, and stupid to the world, for my mind and 
senses were engaged with that one emotion alone. J felt that 
J was flaming like a torch that is lit, that that flame was con- 
suming me and that I was perishing, dying. What was that 
love? A great voice, a great calling of one soul to another: 
“My adored one, my sacred one, my beloved, listen to me!” 
So I w r as not curious any more to know what had happened, for 
T had comprehended that it w r as not to me, not to me that 
Hania had responded to that loving request. Among indifferent 
folk, a man desirous of being loved walks as in a wood, and 
shouts and calls as one docs in a wood, waiting to hear if any 
friendly voice answers his calling; so for that reason, too, I 
asked no more what had happened, for by reason of my own 
love and my own vain calling, 1 foreboded, I heard, two voices 
in loving harmony: Selim’s and Ilania’s. They called each 
other with the voices of their heaits, they called each other, to 
my misfortune, themselves not knowing it. One was, as it 
were, the forest echo of the other, and one followed the other as 
echo follows voice. And what could I do against that inevit- 
able fate, which they might call happiness, but 1 misfortune? 
What could I do against that order of nature, that fatal logic 
*of things ? How could 1 win Hania’s heart when some invincible 
iorce inclined it in another direction? 
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I separated from the company and sat down on a garden seat, 
and thoughts like these rushed through my head like a startled 
flock of birds. A frenzy of suffering and despair possessed me. 
1 felt that, amid my family, among hearts that wished me well, 
I yet was lonely. The whole world seemed to me so empty, 
so desolate, the heavens above me so indifferent to human 
wrongs, that, in spite of myself, one thought prevailed within 
me over others, and swallowed up all others and covered them 
uith its gloomy quiet; and its name was death. And then: 
exit from that vicious circle and the end of sufferings ?nd the 
solution of that whole sad comedy and the severing ot all painful 
bonds that weighed down the soul, and rest after torment; oh, 
that rest, which I so greatly desired, a dark rest, the rest of 
annihilation, but quiet, eternal! 

I was as a man overpowered by tears, suffering, and sleep. 
“I must sleep! sleep!” I thought to myself. “At any price — 
even at the price of life.” But then from the immense, quiet 
blue of the sky, whither my former childhood’s faith had flown, 
one thought flew down like a bird and alighted on mv brain. 
This was contained in the briei w'ords: 

“And if?” 

That commenced a new tram of thought, in w T hich I inevitably 
got entangled. Oh, I suffered gieatly, and (rom that neigh- 
bouring walk over there gay words readied me, soft, broken 
expressions of those in converse there. The flowers smelt sweet 
about me, the birds chirped drowsily on the trees; above me 
hung the clear sky, flushed with sunset; everything was quiet, 
happy, and I alone was in pain and with clenched teeth, amid 
all that luxuriant life, desired to die 

Suddenly I quivered: a woman’s frock rustled before me. 

I looked: it was Miss Lola. She was 'juiet and gentle, and 
she looked sympathetically, nay, perchance moie than sym- 
pathetically, at me. Amid the splendours of evening and the 
shadows cast by the trees, she seemed to me to be pale. Her 
luxuriant plaits, disordered as if by chance, tell over her 
shoulders. 

At that moment I felt no hatred for her. ‘ Oh, only pitiful 
soul!” thought I. “Comest thou to comfort me?' 1 

“Mr. Henryk, you seem to be sad. . . Perhaps you ’re ill?” 

“Oh, yes, I ’m ill,” I cried passionately, and, seizing her hand, 
placed it on my burning forehead, then kissed it violently and 
ran away. 
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“Mr. Henryk!” she called after me, in a low voice. 

And simultaneously Selim and Ilania appeared at the turn of 
the walk. They both saw my outburst: they saw me kissing 
Lola’s haftd, and pressing it to my brow; they both saw it, so 
they smiled and exchanged glances as if saying one to the other: 

“We understand what that means.” 

But meantime it was time *o start for home. Selim had, just 
beyond the gate, to take another direction; I feared, however, 
that he would want to accompany us, so I hastily mounted my 
horse and said that it was already late, that it was time for Selim 
and for us to go. When saying good-bye I had a strangely 
warm hand* lasp from Miss Lola, to which I did not respond, 
and v»e started. 

Selim turned oil just beyond the gate, but for the first time he 
kissed Hania’s hand when he bade her good night, and she did 
not forbid him. 

She had somehow ceased to slight me. She was in too gentle 
a mood to remember her anger of the morning, but I interpreted 
that mood in the worst sense it could bear. 

Madame d'Yves after a few minutes fell asleep and began to 
nod this side and that. 1 looked at Hania. She wasn’t asleep; 
her eyes were wide open and shining, as it with happiness. 

She did not break the .silence, she was evidently too busy with 
her own thoughts. It was only when we were almost home that 
she looked at me and, seeing me sunk in thought, said: 

“What are you thinking of, Mr. Henryk? Of Lola?” 

I made no reply, I only clenched my teeth and thought: 
“Tortuie me if it pleases you, but you shan’t drag even one 
groan from me.” 

But Hania really didn’t dream of torturing me. She put 
the question, tor she had a right to put it. 

Surprised at my silence ahe repeated the question. Again I 
made no reply, so she thought that my silence was a continuation 
of my sulky mood of the morning, and she fell silent too. 


vm 

Early one morning a few days later the first rosy light of dawn 
came in through the heart-shaped openings in the shutters, and 
awoke me from sleep. Soon somebody knocked at the shutter, 
and there appeared in the rosy opening, not the face of the poet 
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Mickiewicz's Zosia, who similarly awoke Tadeusz , 1 nor that of 
my Hania, but the moustached face of Wach the forester, and 
a gruff voice cried: 

“Young master !” 

“What is it?” 

“The wolves are chasing a she-wolf in the underwood at 
Pohorowe. We were going to lure them.” 

“I'm coming.” 

So I dressed, took a gun, a hunter's knife, and went out. 
Wach stood, wet all over with the morning dew, with his long, 
rusty, one-barrelled musket on his back, with which, though, he 
had never once missed. It was early in the morning. The sun 
was not yet risen, folk had not yet gone out to work, the cattle 
were not in the fields. The sky was only just getting blue, pink, 
and gold in the east, and it was dull in the west. The old man 
was in a hurry indeed ! 

“I have a gig and a nag. We 'll go towards the clearing,” 
said he. 

We got in and started. Just beyond the barns a hare leapt 
out of the oats and, running across our way, jumped into the 
meadow, marking with darker traces its surface, that was 
silvered with dew. 

The old man said : 

“A hare across our path. Avaunt the omen!” 

And then he added: 

“It's late already. Very soon the earth will catch the 
shadow.” 

That meant that the sun wc M r^e soon, for in the light of 
dawn bodies cast no shadow on the earth. 

“And is it bad when there 's shadow ?” 

“If it 's a deep shadow' we can manage but when there 's a 
little one one can do nothin^.” 

And that meant in hunting language: the later, the worse, for 
every one knows that the nearer to noon the lesser the shadow. 

“Where shall we call from?” 

“From the pits, in the Polioniwe thickets themselves.” 

The Pohorowe thickets were a part of the wood w r hich was 
extremely thickly grown, and where the pits were, that is, great 
holes under the roots of old trees which had been blown down 
by a storm. 

l An allusion to Mickiewicz’s poem Tadeusz . See footnote in The 
Lighthouse-keeper. — M. M. G. 
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“And do you think you can lure them with a call, Wach?” 

“I ’ll begin to call like a she -wolf, and perhaps a he-wolf will 
come out.” 

“And perhaps not.” 

“Oh, it will.” 

When we reached Wach’s hut we left the horse and gig to the 
lad there, and went on on foot After half an hour’s walk, when 
the sun had begun to rise, we took our places in the pits. 

Round about us was a thicket of impenetrable, low brush- 
wood; here and there only big trees grew. The pit we were in 
was so deep that we were hidden in it, heads and all. 

“Now, ba<k to back,” said Wach, in a low, gruff voice. 

We set ourselves with our barks to each other, so that only 
the tops of our heads ami the barrels oJ our guns projected above 
the surface of the ground. 

‘Keep watch,” said Wach: “I 'm beginning to call.” 

Putting two fingers into his mouth, and modulating with 
them the long-drawn sound he made, Wach howled like a 
she-woll calling the he wohes. 

“Look out!” 

And he put his ear to the earth. 

I heard nothing, but Wach lifted up his face from the ground 
and whispered: 

“He \s calling, but far off. It ’ll be a couple of miles.” 

Then he waited for a quarter of an hour, and howled again, 
moving his fingers in his mouth. The melancholy and menacing 
sound penetrated the undergrowth, and flew far, far over the 
wet earth, echoing from pine to pine. 

Wadi again put liis ear to the ground. 

“He's calling! He’s not farther than a verst and a half 
away.” 

And really, I too heard notv as it were the distant echo of the 
howling, still very far off, barely audible, but just distinguishable 
amid the rustling of the leaves 

“What way will he come out?” 

“Towards you, young master.” 

Wach howled a third time. The answering howl now came 
from near at hand. I grasped my gun more firmly and we both 
held our breath. The silence was immense, only the wind 
shook the drops of dew from the hazel-bushes and they fell 
murmuring through the leaves. Far off, from another side of 
the wood, the mating cry of a grouse reached our ears. 
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Suddenly at about three hundred paces from me something 
stirred dimly in the thicket. The juniper bushes moved briskly, 
and from among their dark needles there emerged a grey* 
triangular head, with pointed ears and red eyes. I couldn't 
shoot, for it was as yet too far off, so I waited patiently, though 
with a beating heart. Soon the whole animal emerged from the 
juniper bushes and came in a few running jumps towards the 
pits, smelling eagerly all round him. At a hundred and fifty 
paces away, the wolf stopped and pru ked up his ears as if he had 
an inkling of something. 1 knew that he would come no nearer 
and 1 pulled the trigger. 

The roar of the shot was mingled with the doloi ous whine of 
the he-wolf. I jumped out of the pit, Wach after me, but the 
wolf wasn't there. But Wach looked hard at the place where 
the dew was brushed off from the grass of the clearing and said: 

“ He ’$ bleeding ! ” 

And really there were traces oi blood on the grass. % 

“ It wasn’t a miss though it was a long shot. It wasn't a miss. 
He 's bleeding; oh, he 's bleeding’ We must go after him." 

So we did. Here and there we < ame upon trampled grass and 
mure abundant traces of blood; it was obvious that the lug, 
wounded wolf had rested from tin * to time. But meanwhile 
we had gone through the brushwood for an hour — for two: 
the sun was now high in the hea\cns: w r e had eone i very long 
way, finding nothing except the traces. Finally we <ame upon 
a projecting corner of the wood. The traces went across a field 
for two versts, towards a pond, and were finally lost in the mud, 
thic kly-growing reeds and flag;. We could get no farther 
without a dog. 

“He'll go no farther, and I’ll find him to-morrow," said 
Wach, and we turned homewards. 

I very soon stopped thinking of the woh and of W ich, and of 
the rather unlucky result ol the hunt, but on the other hand I 
returned to my ordinary round of worries. When we came near 
the wood a hare jumped up almost under my feet, and I, instead 
of shooting at it, only started as if roused from meditation. 

“Oh, sir!" cried Wach indignantly. “I 'd have shot at my 
own brother if he M run past me like th^t." 

But I only smiled and went on in silence. Going along a 
forest path, called “Auntie’s Path," leading to the high road 
to Chorzele, I saw on the wet earth fresh traces of the 
shod hoofs of horses. 
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“Do you know, Wach, what traces those may be?” I asked. 

“I should think ’tis the young master from Chorzele, driving 
to the manor,” replied Wach. 

“Then J ’ll go to the manor too,” replied I. “Good-bye, 
Wach!” 

Wach began timidly to invite me to come into his hut, which 
was near by, and have something to eat. I knew that if I 
refused I should hurt him very much, yet I refused, only pro- 
mising to rome back the following morning. 1 didn’t want 
Selim and Hania to remain alone together for long, without me. 
Throughout the five days that had elapsed since the visit to 
Ustrzyca Selim had been with us almost daily. The mutual 
liking of the two young people foi each other developed swiitly 
before my eyes. But I, on my side, kept guard over them as 
over the apple of my eye, and to-day for the first time it had so 
chanced that they might remain for a longer time alone together. 
“Now, now,” thought I to myself, “they ’ll come to an under- 
standing!” and I ielt I was getting pale, like a man who lo:>es 
the hope of hope. 

] feared it, as a man fears a misfortune, an unrevoked death- 
sentence, which he knows must be carried out, yet delays the 
execution as lone* as he can. 

Returning home, I met Father Ludwik in the courtyard, with 
a sack on his head and a w ire mask on his face Father Ludwik 
was going to the bet-hives. 

“Is Selim here. Father Ludwik?” I asked. 

“Yes. It must be an hour and a halt since he came.” 

My heart quiveied uneasily. 

“And where shall I find him?” 

“They went off to the pond — he, and Hania, and Evie.” 

I ran quickly to the garden, to the edge of the pond, where the 
boats w T ere. Yes, it was true, one of the larger boats was 
missing; I looked at the pond, but for the moment couldn’t 
perceive them. I guessed that Selim must have turned to the 
right towards the alder wood, in such a way that the boat and 
those in it w y ere hidden by the reeds growing on the banks. 
I seized an oar and, jumping into a little boat, the size for one 
person only, I rowed out on the pond, keeping near the reeds, 
not moving quite away from them, so as to see and not to 
be seen. 

And in a short time I perceived them. On the wide sheet of 
water, which was overgrown with reeds, a boat stayed motion- 
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less: the oars hung in the rowlocks. At one end of it my little 
sister Eva sat, with her back to Hania and Selim, at the other, 
they two. Evie, leaning over the water, was merrily hitting it 
with her hands, and was completely occupied with that amuse- 
ment ; but Selim and Hania, with their shoulders almost touching, 
seemed to be absorbed in conversation. Not even the least 
breath of a breeze wrinkled the transparent, blue water, and the 
boat, Hania, Eva, and Selim were reflected in it like in a mirror, 
quietly and motionlessly. 

Perhaps it was a very beautiful picture, but at the sight of it 
the blood went to my head. I understood everything; they had 
taken Evie with them because the child wouldn’t be in their 
way, or understand their confessions of love. They d taken her 
for the sake of appoaran< es. 

“It ’s all over!” thought I to myself. “It's all over!” 
rustled the reeds. “It’s all over! ,, lisped the water, lapping 
the edge of my boat, and it grew dark before my (yes. Tfelt 
cold and hot, I felt that my face paled. “You ’ve lost Hania! 
You’ve lost her!” called \oices abo\e me and in me. And 
then I heard, as it weie, the same voices calling “Jesus! Mary!” 
and then again they said: “Go nearer and hide in the reeds and 
you ’ll see more.’’ I obeyed and slipped quietly along in the 
boat, like a cat. But even from that dLuince I couldn’t hear 
the conversation, only I saw better; they were sitting side by 
side, on one seat, not holding hands. But Selim had turned 
towards Hania; it seemed to me for a moment that he was kneel- 
ing before her, but I only thought so. He had turned towards 
her and w'as looking beseechingly at her; but she wasn’t looking 
at him, but as it were uneasily all round her, and then she looked 
up to heaven. I saw' that she wus confuted; I saw that he wa* 
imploring her; then I saw him clasp his nands before her, and 
I saw her slowly turn her hcrid and eyes towards him; and finally 
I saw her begin to lean towards him, but suddenly, recollecting 
herself, she started and retreated to the very edge of the boat, 
and then he seized her by the hand, as if fearing she would fall 
into the water. I saw that he didn’t let her hand go again, and 
then I saw no more, for a cloud veiled my eyes. I let go the 
oar, and fell down to the bottom of th * boat. “Help, Lord 
help!” I cried in my soul. “They ’re killing me!” I felt my 
breath fail. Oh, how r greatly I loved and how unhappy I was! 
Lying at the bottom of the boat, and tearing in my rage the 
clothes I wore, 1 felt at the same time all the helplessness of that 
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rage. Yes, I was helpless, as helpless as an athlete with his 
hands bound, for what could I do ? I could kill Selim or myself ; 
I could dash my boat against theirs, and drown them both, but 
I couldn’t tear love for Selim out of Hania’s heart and take her 
for myself, exclusively, wholly! 

Oh, that feeling of helpless anger, that conviction that nothing 
could be done! At that moment it was almost worse than 
any other. I was always ashamed of crying, ashamed even 
before myself. If pain forced tears from my eyes, pride no less 
forcibly restrained them. But now at last helpless rage broke 
forth, tearing my breast, and there, in that solitude, with the 
boat and the pair of lovers in it, reflected in the mirror-like water, 
w r ith the quiet sky above me, and those reeds rustling sadly 
above my head, and the silence and my sorrow and my sad lot, 
I burst into loud sobbing, one great wave of tears. Lying on 
my back, with my hands clasped over my head, I almost roared 
with my groat, my inexpressible grief. 

Then I felt weak. A kind of torpor ramc over me. My 
senses almost 'cased to act, my extremities grew cold. I got 
weaker and weaker. With the remnants of my consciousness 
] thought that now death was near, and a great icy calm. It 
seemed to me that that gloomy, sepulchral queen was taking 
possession of me, so 1 welcomed her with a quiet, a glassy eve 
It was all over. J thought. And it was as if some great weight 
fell from my breast. 

But nothing was over. How lonir ] lay at the bottom of the 
boat I toidd not count. Light, fleecy clouds floated at times 
across the blue vault before my eyes. Sometimes lapwings or 
herons flew by, with complaining cry. The sun tosc high in 
the heavens and burned fiercely. The wind went down, the 
reeds ceased to rustle and stood motionless. 1 awoke as from 
sleep and began to look about me. The boat with Hania and 
Selim in it had gone away. The quiet, the peace, the drowsi- 
ness that reigned in the natural world contrasted strangely 
w T ith that torpid state from which I had awakened a moment 
ago. Above me all was quiet, smiling. Dark blue dragon- 
flies sat on the edge of the boat, and on the flat, shield-like leaves 
of the water-lilies; little grey birds rocked themselves among the 
reeds, chirping sweetly; one could hear, here and there, the 
diligent buzzing of bees that had wandered out over the water; 
sometimes wild ducks quacked among the rushes; teals led their 
young ones out on to the water-meadows. The kingdom and 
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commonwealth of birds drew aside before my eyes the veil 
that covered its daily life, bat I paid no attention to anything. 
Sly drowsiness had not yet left me. The day was excessively 
hot, f had an unbearable headache, so, leaning over the side 
of the boat, I caught water in my hands and drank it with 
feverish lips. I got a little stronger. Taking up the oars, 
I rowed home between the reedy banks, for it was already late, 
and probably at home they were asking where 1 was. 

On the way I tried to culm myself. If Selim and Hama had 
made a mutual avowal of love, perhaps it was better, thought I. 
At any rate, the accursed days of uncertainty wore ended. 
Misfortune had lifted its visor and stood before me with un- 
covered face. 1 knew it, and would have to fight with it. 
Strangely enough, that thought even began to have a painful 
charm for me. But I was not yet certain, and determined to 
question Evie skilfully, at kast, as far as it was possible to do so. 

They were at dinner when I reached home. I greeted Selim 
coldly and sat down to table in silence. My lather looked at 
me and cried : 

“What 's the mattei with you? Are you ill?” 

“No; I ’m well, but tired. 1 got up at three in the morning.” 

“Why?” 

“Wach and I went wolf-hunting. J shot and wounded a 
wolf. I lay dowm to sleep later in the day and have a slight 
headache.” 

“Just glance at the mirror and see how you look.” 

Rania stopped eating for a moment, and stared hard at me. 

“Perhaps youi yesterday’s vis.; to IJstr/.yca has affected you, 
Mr. Henryk?” said she. 

I looked her straight in the eyes and a cl, ed, almost sharply: 

“What do you mean?” 

Hania got confused and began to inumbie something. Selim 
came to her aid. 

“Why, of course! Lovers always look badly.” 

I began to look at Hania and Selim and back again and I 
answered slowly, distinctly, laying emphasis on every syllable: 

“I don't see that either you or Selim are looking badly.” 

A crimson blush flooded both their >aces. There was a 
moment of very embarrassing silence, i myself even was 
uncertain if I hadn't gone too far; fortunately, however, my 
father didn't hear everything that had been said, and Father 
Ludwik took it for the ordinary squabbling of young folk. 

D 8 7* 
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“A regular wasp, sting and all!” he cried, taking snuff. “See 
how he got you! Look to it; don’t attack him!” 

Heavens, how little that triumph comforted me; and how 
gladly would I have exchanged it for Selim’s defeat! 

After dinner, passing through the drawing-room, I looked 
into the mirror. I really did look like a ghost. I had blue 
marks under my eyes, my face had fallen in. It seemed to me 
that I had got very much uglier, but it was all the same to 
me now. 

I went to look for Evic. Both my little sisters, who had their 
dinner earlier than we, were in the garden, where a little 
gymnasium had been at ranged foi them. Evie was sitting 
carelessly on a wooden scat, hung by four ropes from the cross- 
beam of the swing. As she sat she talked to herself, shaking 
her golden locks from time to time, and swinging her feet. 

Seeing me, she smiled and stretched out her little hands. 
I took her in my arms and went on down the walk. 

Then I sat down on a bench, and placing Evie m front of me, 
asked : 

“And what has Evie been doing all day?” 

“Evie went for a row with her husband and Hania,” she 
replied boastfully. 

Evie called Selim her husband. 

“And was Evie good?” 

“Yes.” 

“All good children always listen to what their elders say, 
and attend, so as to learn something. Does Evie remember 
what Selim and Hania were saying?” 

“I ’ve iorgotten.” 

“Oh, maybe Evie remembers even a little bit?” 

“I ’ve forgotten.” 

“You ’re naughty. Evie ’s to remember at once or I won’t 
lo\ e her.” 

The little girl began to rub one eye with her tiny fist, and with 
the other eye which was full of tears she looked at me timidly, 
and her face clouding over, as if she was going to cry, her mouth 
drooping, she said in a voice which was already quivering with 
tears: 

“I ’vc forgotten.” 

What could the poor little soul answer me? Truth to tell, 
I looked stupid even to myself, and, at the same time, was 
somehow ashamed of speaking with a double tongue to that 
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innocent little cherub. Besides, Evie was the pet of the whole 
house and my own, so 1 wouldn’t torment her any longer. So 
I kissed her little face and let her go. The little girl ran at 
once to the swing, and I went away as wise as I had been before, 
yet convinced in my soul that an avowal had already taken 
place between Selim and Ilania. 

Towards evening that day Selim said to me: 

“I shan’t see you for a week. I ’m going away.” 

“ Where to?” I asked indifferently. 

‘ My father,” he answered, “has bidden me go for a visit to 
my uncle at Szumna. I must stay about a week there. ’ 

I looked at Ilania. This news evoked no expression on her 
face. Evidently Selim had told her already. 

However she smiled, and looking up from her fancy work, 
glanced a little archly, a little prcnokingly at Selim, and then 
said: 

“And shall you like going there very much?” 

“As a mastiff likes to go on a leash,” he replied quickly, but 
pulled himself up in time and, seeing that Madame d’Yves, who 
couldn’t hear the least vulgarity, was rather annoyed, added: 

“I beg your pardon for the txpussion. You see, I love my 
uncle, but 1 ’m happier near her . . . near Madame d’Yves.” 

/nd so saying he cast a romantic look at Madame d’Yves, 
which made every one laugh, not excepting Madame d’Yves, 
w T ho, though touchy, had a special weakness for Selim. But 
she pinched lus ear lightly and said, wdth a good-natured smile. 

“ Young fellow, 1 might be \ our mother!” 

Selim kissed hei hand, and tacy were friends, and I thought 
to myself: 

“What a difference there is between me and that Selim! If 
Hania returned my affection, as she do.s his, I ’d do nothing 
but dream and look up to heaven. What mind should I have 
for jokes ? ” And there he was, laughing and joking and making 
meny as if nothing at all had happened. 

Even when he was beaming with happiness he was always 
merry. 

Just as he w r as leaving he said to me: 

“D’ you know w’hat, ride with me!” 

“No, I won’t. I haven’t the least intention of doing so.” 

The cold tone of the reply struck Selim. 

“You ’ve got strange, somehow*. For some time past you Ve 
been unrecognizable. But ” 
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“Finish your sentence,” 

“But to lovers everything is pardoned.” 

“Except when they get in our way,” I answered in a hollow 
voice. 

Selim cast at me a penetrating look, swift as lightning, that 
pierced to the very bottom of my soul. 

“What arc you saying?” 

“I ’m saying that I won’t go, and, moreover, that not every- 
thing is pardonable.” 

If it hadn’t been for the fact that everybody was present when 
this conversation took place, Selim would assuredly at once have 
had a clear understanding about the affair. But t didn’t want 
there to be a clear understanding about the affair, until I had 
surer proofs. Yet I saw that my last words made Selim uneasy, 
and frightened Hania. He lingered about for a moment more, 
delaying his departure for trifling reasons and then, seizing an 
opportunity, said to me in a whisper: 

“Mount and come part of the way with me. I want to have 
a talk w'ith you.” 

“Some other time,” I answered aloud. “I don’t feel very 
well to-day.” 


IX 

Selim really did go away to his uncle’s and stayed there, not 
a week, but ten days. Those days were sad ones for us in 
Litwdnowo. Hania seemed to avoid me and look upon me as 
it were with secret apprehension. 1 had not, indeed, any 
intention of talking to her openly about anything, for pride 
fettered the words on my lips, but she, I know not w r hy, managed 
so that we were not alone for a single moment. Moreover, she 
evidently missed Selim. She looked ill, and got thinner, and I 
looked upon that yearning of hers and thought: “So it’s no 
passing, girlish fancy, hut, unfortunately, a real, deep love!” 
I myself, too, was irritable, gloomy, and sad. In vain my 
father, Father Ludwik, and Madame d’Yves kept asking me 
what was the matter with me, if I was ill. I answered in the 
negative, but their anxiety only vexed me. I spent whole 
days alone, on horseback, either in the woods or on the ponds 
in a boat. I lived like a savage. Once 1 spent a whole night 
in the wood, with a gun and a dog, by a camp fire which I had 
purposely lit. Sometimes I would spend half a day with our 
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shepherd, who was a “wise man/’ and had become like a wild 
man by reason of the solitude in which he lived. He was 
perpetually collecting various herbs, and testing their properties, 
and he initiated me into the mysterious world of charms and 
superstitions. But really — who would believe it? — there were 
moments when I longed for Selim and for my “wheel of 
torments”, as I generally called it. 

Once it came into my head to visit old Mirza at Chorzele. 
The old man, pleased that 1 visited him for his own sake received 
m'' with open arms. But I had come there for another purpose. 
It nad just entered my head to look into the eyes of the portrait 
of that terrible Mir/a, the colonel of light hoise in Sohieski’s 
day, and when I looked into those ominous eyes, which followed 
one everywhere, I recalled my own ancestors whose poi traits 
hung in the parlour at home, who were equally severe, equally 
hard. 

My mind, under the influence of impressions oi this ‘kind, 
became strangely excited. The solitude, the quiet of the night, 
life near to nature, all that should have tranquillized me; but 
I had a poisoned wound. At times I gave myself up to dreams, 
which made inv state still worse. Sometimes, lying in some 
distant corner of the forest, or in a boat on the ponds, I pictured 
to myself that I was in Hania’s room, at her feet, that I was 
kissing her feet, her hands, and her frock, that J was calling her 
by the most caressing names, and that she w r as placing her 
adored hands on my burning brow and saying: “You ’ve suflered 
' enough now*, let us forget everything. That was a bad dream. 
1 love you, Henryk!” But hen came awakening, and that 
grey reality, that future of mine, gloomy as a cloudy day, always 
without her, without her to the end of my life, seemed the more 
terrible to me. 1 got still more morosi , I avoided people, even 
my father, Father Ludwik and Madame d’Yves. I got deadly 
tired of Casimir, with his schoolboy talkativeness, with his 
curiosity, his perpetual laughter, and his eternal pranks. And 
yet those kind folk tried to divert me and suffered in silence over 
my state, unable to explain it. Hania, whether she guessed or 
not, for she had strong reasons to believe that I was in love with 
Lola Ustrzycka, did what she could to ' omfort me. But I was 
so ill-tempered, even to her, that she couldn’t help being a little 
afraid when she spoke to me. My father himself, usually severe 
and ruthless, tried to distract me, and interest me a little and, 
at the same time, to find out what was the matter with me. 
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More than once he began a conversation with me, which, as he 
thought, should have interested me. One day after dinner he 
went out into the courtyard with me and said, looking ques- 
tioningly at me: “ Doesn’t one thing sometimes occur to you? 
I wanted to ask you about it long ago. Doesn’t it seem to you 
that Selim keeps a little too near Hania?” In the ordinary 
way I should have confessed and let myself be caught, as the 
saying is, red-handed. But I was in such a mood that I didn’t 
even by one quiver show the impression that my father’s words 
made upon me, and 1 said quietly: 

“No. I know that it isn’t the case.” 

It hurt me that my father intervened in these matters. I 
considered that since this question was about me alone, 1 aloin 
should decide it. 

“ Would you answer for that ? ” asked my father. 

“Y^s. Selim’s in love with a girl in Warsaw, with some 
schoolgirl.” 

“For you see you’re Ilania’s guardian, and you ought to 
look after her.” 

I knew that my kind old father only said this to arouse my 
self-respect, interest me in something, and force my thoughts 
out of that gloomy circle in which they seemed to go round and 
round. But I answered as it were in a spirit of contradiction, 
indifferently, and gloomily: 

“Oh, what sort of a guardian am I? You weren’t there, so 
old Nicholas left her in my care, but I ’m not the real guardian.” 

My father frowned ; but, seeing that he would get nothing out 
of me that way, he tried another. He smiled beneath his grey 
moustache, winked as soldiers do with one eye, pinched my ear 
lightly and half familiarly, half teasingly asked: 

“And maybe Hania ’s bewitched you? Eh, boy, tell me 
—eh?” 

“Hania? Not in the least! That would indeed be a funny 
thing.” 

1 lied like a trooper, but it went easier vrith me than I had 
expected. 

4 4 Perhaps Lola llstrzycka then ? Eh ? ” 

“Lola Ustrzycka ’s a flirt.” 

My father got impatient. 

“Then why the devil do you trail about like a recruit at his 
first drill?” 

“How can I tell? There ’s nothing the matter with me.” 
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But questionings of that sort, which my father in his anxiety 
did not spare me, nor did Father Ludwik or Madame d’Yves, 
worried me and irritated me more and more. Finally my inter- 
course with them began to be disagreeable. I lost my temper, 
and got angry over every little thing. Father Ludwik saw in 
that traits of a despotic character, coming to the surface as I 
grew up, and, looking at my father, smiled significantly and said: 
“Race of fighting cocks !” But even so, he sometimes lost 
patience. It sometimes came to very disagreeable scenes 
between me and my father. Once even, at dinner, when we 
weie disputing about the gentry and democracy, and I declared 
that I would have preferred a hundred times over not to come 
of gentle blood, my lather bade me leave the room. The 
women wept over this, and consequently the whole household 
went about with downcast faces. As for me, T was then neither 
aristocrat nor democrat, I was only love-lorn and unhappy. 
1 had no room at all for principles or theories or social -con- 
n ictions, and if I fought for some of them against others, it was 
only because I was irritated, it was to annoy anybody or nobody, 
for no reason at all; just as, for the sake of being contrary, I 
started religious disputes with Father Ludwik, which ended in 
the banging of doors. In a word, I made not onlv myself but 
the whole household miserable, so that when Selim at leneth 
rame back, after an absence of ten days, it was an untold relief 
to every one. When he came to see us, I was out, for I was 
riding about at random in the country round. T got back home 
only towards evening, and rode straight into the farmyard, where 
at ome the stable-boy, as he tv -k the horse from me, said: 

“The young master fiom Chorzele has come.” 

Just then Casimir ran up and repeated the same news to me. 

“I know it already,” I answered grufil \ “Where \s Selim?” 

“1 think he 's in the garden with Har/a. I 'll go and look.” 

We both went into the garden, but Casimir ran on in front, 
and I followed slowly, purposely not hastening to greet our guest. 

I hadn't gone fifty paces when, at a turn in the walk, I again 
saw Casimir, returning towards me in haste. 

Casimir, who was a great clown and wag, while still far off 
began to make strange grimaces and gestures, like a monkey, 
lie was red in the face too, he had his fingers on his lips, he was 
laughing and simultaneously stifling his laughter. Coming near 
to me, he called in a low voice: 

“Henryk! He he he! ’Sh!” 
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“Whatever arc you up to?” 

“ ? Sh ! My word ! He he he ! Selim ’s kneeling before Hania 
in the hop arbour. My word ! ” 

I seized him at once by the arm and dug my fingers into 
his flesh. 

“Hold your tongue! Stay here! Don’t say a word to any 
one, do you understand? Stoy here. I ’ll go myself, but hold 
your tongue, not a word to any one, if you want me to live.” 

Casimir, who had at the beginning taken the whole thing from 
its humorous side, seeing the corpse-like pallor of my face, 
naturally got terrified and stayed where lie was, gaping, while 
I ran madly tow ards the arbour. 

Crawling quickly and silently, like a snake, among the bar- 
berry bushes w T hich surrounded the little arbour, I got up to its 
very walls. These walls were tiellised— -made of thin laths - 
so I could see and hear everything. The disgusting role of an 
eavesdropper did not appear at all disgusting to me 1 gently 
moved the leaves apart and applied my ear. 

“Somebody \s near,” I heard in Hama’s voice, speaking in a 
subdued whisper 

“No. It’s the leaves moving on the branches,” replied 
Selim. 

T looked at them through the green veil of leaves. Selim was 
no longer kneeling by Hania, but w r as sitting beside her on 
the low bench. She was as pale as a sheet, her eyes were closed, 
her head leaning back, supported on his shoulder, he had an arm 
round her waist, and was pressing her to him with love and 
ecstasy. 

“Hania, I love you, I love you!” he kept repeating in a 
passionate whisper and, as lifc bent his head over her, his lips 
sought hers; but she shrank back, as if rt fusing the kiss; yet 
their lips met, came close together, and stayed thus united, 
pressed to each other, for a long, long time — ah, it seemed to me 
for whole ages. 

And then it seemed to me furthermore — that everything they 
had to say to each other they said in their kisses. A kind of 
shame stopped the w r ords on their lips. They were bold cnougli 
to kiss, but not to converse. A deadly silence reigned, and 
amid that silence only their quick, passionate breathing 
reached me. 

I caught the wooden bars of the arbour wall, and feared that 
they might crumble under that convulsive grasp. It got dark 
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before my eyes, I felt giddy. The earth fled from under me into 
some infinite abyss. But even at the price of my life I wanted 
to know what they were going to say; so I still controlled myself 
and, drawing in the air through my dry and burning lips, with 
my brow pressed to the bars, I listened, counting every breath. 

The silence endured a while still, but at last Hania, breaking it, 
began to whisper: 

“Enough now, enough! I daren't look into your eyes. Let 
us go.” 

And, turning her head aside, she tried to disengage herself 
fiom his embrace. 

“Oh, Hania! What 's happened to me? How happy I 
am!" cried Selim. 

“Let us go. Somebody 'll come here.’' 

Selim jumped up with shining eyes and distended nostrils. 

“Let the whole world lome,” he answered. “I love and I 'll 
tell every one so to their face. 1 don't know myseli Low it 
happened. 1 fought with myself, I suffered, lor it seemed to me 
that Henryk loved you and you him. But now T don’t care 
about anything. You love me, so it 's a question of your 
happiness. Oh, Hania, Hania!” 

And here again I heaid the sound of a kiss, and then Hania 
began to speak in a low and as if faltering voice: 

“I believe it, I believe it, Mr. Selim, but I have a great many 
things to tell you. They want, it seems, to send me abroad to 
Madame. Yesterday Madame d'Yvcs was talking about it 
with the master. Madame d’Yves thinks I am the cause of 
Mr Henryk's strange state. They think he ’s in love with me. 
1 myself don't know if it 's so or not. Sometimes I think he is. 
I don't understand him. I 'm afraid of him. I feel he will 
interfere with us, separate us, and I — ” 

And she concluded with a scarcely ai diblc whisper: 

“I love you very, very much.” 

“Listen, Hania,” replied Selim. “No human power shall 
separate us. If Henryk forbids me to come here, I 'll write to 
you. I know a person who ’ll always carry the letters. I 'll 
ride here myself into the garden at twilight. But you shan’t 
go away. ... If they want to send you away I won't allow it, 
as God 's in His heaven. Hania, don't e\ en speak of such things, 
or I 'll go mad. Oh, my beloved, my beloved!” 

Seizing her hands, he pressed them passionately to his lips. 
She jumped up hastily from the bench. 

*D«7i 
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“I hear voices. People are coming, 1 ” she cried in terror. 

They both left the arbour, though nobody was coming, 
nobody came. The evening rays of the sun cast their golden 
gleam upon them, and to me that gleam seemed as red as blood. 
I, too, dragged myself towards home. Just at the turn of the 
walk I met Casimir, who was lying in wait. 

“They came out. I saw diem,” he whispered. “Tell me 
what 1 'm to do.” 

“Shoot him in the head!” I burst forth. 

Casimir got fiery red, like a rose, and his eyes sparkled with 
a phosphorescent light. 

“All right!” he rejoined. 

“Stop! Don't be a fool. Do nothing. Don't mix yourself 
up with anything, and on your honour, Casimir, hold your 
tongue. Leave everything to me. If I want you I 'll tell you ; 
but not a word to anybody.” 

“I won't open my mouth, even if I am killed for it.” 

We walked for a moment in silence. Casimir, now impressed 
with the importance of the matter, and scenting menae ing events, 
which made his heart leap with excitement, looked at me with 
sparkling eyes, then said : 

“Henryk!” 

“What?” 

We both whimpered, though none heard us. 

“Will you fight with Mirza?” 

“1 don't know. Perhaps.” 

Casimir stopped and suddenly threw his arms round my neck. 

“Henryk, Henryk dear, my own. darling Henryk! If you 
want to fight with him, let me fight him instead of you. 1 can 
manage him. Just let me try! Let me, Henryk, let me!” 

Casimir was just simply dreaming chivalric dreams, but I 
felt him to he my brother as never before, so I pressed him to my 
heart as hard as I could and said : 

“No, Casimir, I know nothing as yet. And, besides, he 
wouldn't accept your challenge. I don't know yet what '11 
happen. Meanwhile tell them to saddle my horse earlier. I 'II 
ride away before him, catch him on the way, and talk to him. 
Meanwhile, keep a watch on them, but don't let them see that 
you know anything. Tell them at the stable to saddle my 
horse.” 

“ Will you take arms with you ? ” 

“For shame, Casimir! Why, he has no arms with him! No. 
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I only want to talk to him. Be easy and be off to the stable 
at once.” 

Casimir ran off at once to do as he was told, and I returned 
slowly home. I was like a man who has been hit on the head 
with the blunt side of a hatchet. To tell the truth, I didn’t 
know what I was to do. I didn’t know how I was to act. I just 
simply wanted to scream. 

Before I was perfectly certain that I had lost Hania’s heart 
I had wanted to be certain, 1 had thought that, anyhow, a stone 
w»>uld fall from my heart; now misfortune had lifted her visor, 
and I looked upon her cold, her icy face, into her stony eyes; and 
again a new uncertainty was born in my heart, not the uncer- 
tainty of my misfortune, but the hundredfold worse leeling of 
my own helplessness: the uncertainty as to how I was to fight 
misfortune. 

My heart waS overflowing with gall, bitterness, rage. The 
voices advocating devotion, self-sacrifice, that had ersY while 
sometimes < ried out within rny soul: “Renounce Ilania for the 
sake of her happiness. You ought to care for her happiness 
before all. Sacrifice yourself!”— those voices were now cjuite 
silent. The angel of quiet sadness, the angel of lender emotion, 
and the angel of tears, fled far from me. I loll myself a reptile 
that has been trodden upon, but the existence of whose sting 
has been forgotten. Up to the present 1 had let misfortune chase 
me as dogs do a wolf, but too ill-treated and brought to bay, I 
began, like a wolf, to show my teeth. Some new active force, 
the name of which was revenue, awoke in my heart. I began to 
feel, as it were, a kind of iiatred towards Selim and Ilania. 
“I will lose my life,” thought I, “I will lose everything that one 
can lose in the world, and I will not allow those two to be happy.” 
I welcomed that thought, caught hold of it as a condemned man 
does his cross. I had found a reason for living. The horizon 
lightened around me. 1 breathed deeply, very deeply and 
freely, as 1 never had done before. My scattered and dishevelled 
thoughts became orderly again, and were turned with full force 
in a direction menacing for Selim and Hania. When I came 
home I was almost tranquil, cold. In the diawing-room sat 
Madame d’Yvcs. Father Ludwik, Ha >i* Selim, and Casimir, 
who had just come back from the stable, and who did not leave 
the two latter for a moment. 

“Is my horse ready?” I asked Casimir. 

“Yes.” 
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“You ’ll come part of the way with me?” put in Selim. 

“I can. I ’m going to the stacks to see if they haven’t been 
damaged. Casimir, give me your place.” 

Casimir did so, and I sat down beside Selim and Hania on the 
sofa that was placed beneath the window. Involuntarily I 
remembered how we had sat, $0 long ago now, just after Nicho- 
las’s death, when Selim told the Crimean fairy-tale of Sultan 
Haroun and Lala the fairy. But then Hania, little and tearful, 
had leaned her small, golden head upon my breast and gone to 
sleep. To-day that same Hania, taking advantage of the 
twilight which was falling in the drawing-room, was secretly 
pressing Selim’s hand. Then the sweet voice of friendship had 
united us all; to-day love and hatred were soon to wrestle with 
each other. But on the surface all was quiet. The lovers 
smiled at each other, I was gayer than usual, and none suspec ted 
what kind of gaiety it was. Soon Madame d’Yves asked Selim 
to play something. He stood up, sat down to the piano, and 
began to play one of Chopin’s mazurkas, while I remained for a 
moment alone with Hania on the sofa. 1 noticed that she looked 
at Selim as at a rainbow’s glory, and that on the wings of music 
she flew away into dreamland, so L determined to bring her 
back to earth. 

“Hania,” said I, “how many talents Selim has, hasn’t he? 
He plays and sings.” 

“Oh, yes!” said she. 

“And besides what a handsome face he has — just look at 
him now!” 

Hania’s eyes followed mine. Selim sat in the twilight, only 
his head lit up by the last rays of the sunset, and in that glow, 
with his eyes raised to heaven, he looked as though he were 
inspired, as indeed he was at that moment. 

“Handsome, isn’t he, Ilania?” I repeated. 

“Do you love him very much?” 

“He doesn’t mind whether I do or not, but the women love 
him. Oh, how that schoolgirl, Josey, loved him!” 

Hania’s smooth brow frowned uneasily. 

“And he?” she asked. 

“Oh, he loves one to-day, another to-morrow! He can never 
love one woman long. That ’s his nature. If he ever tells you 
that he loves you don’t believe him.” (Here I began to speak 
emphatically.) “What he ’ll want will be your kisses and not 
your heart. Do you derstand?” 
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“Mr. Henryk!” 

“Oh, of course; what am I saying? Why, it doesn't matter 
to you at all. And besides, you ’re so modest, would you ever 
kiss a strange man, Hania? I beg your pardon, for it seems to 
me that I ’ve offended you even by the supposition. You ’d 
never let that happen, would you, Hania? Never!” 

Hania started up and tried to get away, but I seized her by 
the hand and kept her there by force. I tried to keep up an 
appearance of calm, and rage was choking me, like claws upon 
my throat. 1 felt that I was losing control over myself. 

"Answer,” 1 said, with suppressed excitement, “or 1 won’t 
let you go.” 

“Mr. Henryk, what do you want, what are you saying?” 

“I ’m saying ...I'm saying,” I whispered with clenched 
teeth, “I ’m saying that you ’re shameless. Ha!” 

Hania sat down again helplessly on the sofa. I looked at 
her. . . . She was as white as a sheet. But pity for the poor 
little thing was far from me. I seized her hand, and squeezing 
her tiny fingers, went on: 

“Listen! I was at your feet. I loved you more than any- 
thing in the world.” 

“Mr. Henryk!” 

“Be silent! 1 saw and heard everything. You’re shame- 
less, you and he!” 

“My God! My God!” 

“You’re shameless! I’d not have dared to kiss the hem 
of your frock and he kissed you on the lips. You yourself 
responded to his kisses. Hu : a, J despise you, I hate you!” 

My voice died in my throat. Only I began to breathe quickly 
and gasp for the air which failed me. 

“You guessed rightly,” I said, after moment, “that I should 
separate you. Even though I lose r. y life in doing it, 1 ’ll 
separate you. Even though I had to kill you, him, and myself! 
What I said to you a moment ago was a lie. lie loves you, 
he wouldn’t jilt you, but I ’ll separate you.” 

“What are you having such a lively discussion about?” asked 
Madame d’Yves, from the other end of the drawing-room. 

There was a moment in which I wanted to jump up and tell 
them everything out loud, but I recollected myself, and replied, 
in an apparently calm, though somewhat broken, voice: 

“We Ve quarrelling as to which arbour in our garden is the 
more beautiful — the rose arbour or the hop arbour.” 
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Selim suddenly stopped playing and looked hard at us, and 
then said very quietly: 

“I prefer the Lop arbour to any other.” 

“You haven’t bad taste,” I replied. “Hania thinks other- 
wise,” 

“Do you really, Miss Hania ? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said sottly. 

Again I felt that I couldn’t hold out long, talking so. Red 
circles began to flit before my eyes. I started up and running 
through several rooms to the dining-room, seized a decanter of 
water that stood on the table and poured it over my head. 
Then, knowing no more what I was doing, I dashed the 
decanter on to the floor, so that it smashed into a thousand 
fragments, and ran out into the outer hall. 

My horse and Selim’s, already saddled, waited before the 
porch. 

I rushed to my room for a moment, to dry off the water a 
little, and, having done so, returned to the drawing-room 

There I found Father Ludwik and Selim in the greatest fright. 

“What ’s happened?” I asked. 

“Hania ’s ill, she ’s tainted.” 

“What? How?” 1 shouted, seizing the priest by the arm. 

“Just after you went away she burst out crying and then 
fainted. Madame d’Yves has taken her to her room.” 

Without a word I ran to Madame d’Yves’s room. Hama 
had in fact burst out crying and then fainted, but the paroxysm 
was over. When I saw her 1 forgot about everything, and 
thi owing myself on my knees before her bed, like a madman, 
not minding that Madame d’Yves was there, I cried: 

“Hania, my dearest, my beloved, what’s the matter with 
you 5 ” 

“Nothing, it ? s over,” she answered in a weak voice, and tried 
to smile. “It ’s over, really and truly 1 ” 

1 sat by her for a quarter of an hour. Then 1 kissed her hand 
and went back to the drawing-room. It was a lie! I didn’t 
hate her. I loved her as I never had before. But again, when 
I saw Selim in the drawing-room I wanted to strangle him. 
Oh, I hated, I hated him now from the bottom of my soul! 
He and Father Ludwik ran up to me at once. 

“Well, how is she?” 

“All right now.” 

And turning to Selim I said into his ear: 
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“Go on home. We ’ll meet to-morrow by the mounds on 
the edge of the wood. I want to have a talk with you. I don’t 
want you to keep coming here. Our intercourse must cease.” 

Selim got red in the face. 

“What does that mean?” 

“I ’ll explain to you to-morrow. I don’t want to to-day. 
Do you understand? 1 don’t want to. To-morrow, at six in 
the morning.” 

So saying, I went back to Madame d’ Yves’s room. Selim 
n ,* a few steps after me, but stopped at the door. A lew 
minutes later 1 saw him through the window riding away. 

I sai lor an hour in the next room to Hama’s little one. 
I couldn’t go in to her, for, weak with crying, she had gone 
to sleep. Madame d'\ us and Father Ludwik had gone in to 
my father, and they were holding a council. I sat alone till it 
was time for supper. 

At supper-time I noticed that my father, Father Ltidwik, 
and Madame d’Yves had half mysterious, half severe faces. 
I confess that I felt uneasiness coming over me. Could they 
have guessed anything? It was probable that they had. Any- 
how, rather unnatural things had taken place that day among 
us young folk. 

“I had a letter from your mother today,” my father said 
to me. 

“How is my mother?” 

“Quite well. But she ’s uneasy about how tilings are going 
at home. She wants to come back soon, but I won’t let her. 
She must sta> a month or so . rnger.” 

“What ’s mother uneasy about?” 

“Why, you know, don’t you, that there’s smallpox in the 
village? I was incautious enough to i -ention it to her.” 

Truth to tell, I knew nothing about there being smallpox in 
the village. Perhaps, indeed, I had heard of it, but the news 
had fallen on deaf cars. 

“Won’t you go and see her, father?” 1 asked. 

“I ’ll see. We 'll have a talk about it.” 

“Why, our dear lady 's been nearly a year away,” said 
Father Ludwik. 

“It ’s necessary for her health’s sake. She ’ll be able to spend 
this coming winter here. She w r rites that she feels very much 
better, only that she ’s longing for us and is uneasy,” replied 
my father 
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And then, turning to me, he added: 

“Come to my room after supper. I want to have a talk with 
you.” 

“Very well, father.” 

I stood up and, together with all the others, went to Hania. 
She was now quite well; she even wanted to get up, but my 
father wouldn’t let her. Abc.ut ten o’clock in the evening a 
four-wheeled gig drove up to the door. It was Doctor Stanis- 
laus, who had been all the afternoon in the peasants’ cottages. 
Having examined Hania thoroughly, he said she wasn’t ill at 
all, but wanted amusement and rest. He forbade her to study, 
but ordered her to amuse herself and keep cheerful. 

My father asked his advice as to whether it wouldn’t he better 
to send my two little sisters away somewhere, till the epidemic 
passed off, or whether they could stay at home. The doctor 
reassured him, saying that there was no danger. He himself 
had purposely written to my mother, telling her she might be 
easy. Then he went to bed, for he was simply sinking with 
fatigue. I went with him witli a candle m my hand to his 
quarters for the night, where he was to sleep with me, and I 
was inclined to go to bed myself, for I was inexpressibly wearied 
b) the emotions of the day, when Franek came in and said: 

“The master wants you in his room.” 

I went at O'ice. My father was sitting in his room, at his 
desk, on which lay my mother’s letter. Father I.udwik and 
Madame d'Yves were also present. My heart beat uneasily, 
like the heart of a culprit who has to stand before a court, for 
I was almost certain that they wanted to question me about 
Hania. My father began to talk to me about very serious 
matters. He had decided to send my sisters and Madame d’Yves 
to Kopczany, to his brother, my uncle, so as to ease my mother’s 
mind. But, that being so, Hania would have to have remained 
alone among us. And this my father did not wish. He said 
that he knew that there was something going on among us young 
folk which he did not wish to inquire into, but which lie did not 
approve of. He expected, however, that Hania’s departure 
would put a stop to it. 

Here they all began to look questioningly at me, but were not 
a little surprised when, instead of desperately resisting Hania’s 
departure, I joyfully agreed to it. I, too, reckoned that this 
departure was equivalent to the breaking of all relations between 
her and Selim. Moreover a hope, like a will-o’-the-wisp. 
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glimmered in my heart that I and none other would take Hania 
to our mother. I knew that my father couldn’t go away, for 
the harvest was at hand ; I knew that Father Ludwik had never 
been abroad, so I alone remained. But it was a weak hope, and 
soon, like a will-o’-the-wisp, it went out, when my father said 
that Mrs. Ustrzycka was going to the seaside in a few days’ 
time, and had consented to take Ilania with her and bring her 
to my mother. Hania was to leave the night after next. It 
saddened me greatly, yet I preferred, in any case, her going, even 
without me, to her staying. Besides, l confess, it gave me 
immeasurable joy to think what Selim would do, and how he 
would receive the news, when I told it to him on the morrow. 

x 

At six the next morning I was at the mounds, where Selim 
already awaited me. As 1 rode there I promised myself solemnly 
that 1 would be calm. 

“What did you want to say to me?'’ asked Selim. 

‘‘I wanted to tell you that I know everything. You love 
Hama and she you. Mirza, von behaved unworthily in en- 
snaring Ilania’s heart. That was what, in the first place, I 
wanted to say to you.” 

Selim paled, but everything within him flared up. He rode 
at me in such a way that oui horses almost touched one another, 
and asked: 

“ Why? Why? Mind what you ’rc saying.” 

“First of all, because vo. 'rc i Mussulman and she’s a 
Christian. You can’t marry her.” 

“I ’ll change my religion.” 

“Your father won’t let you.” 

“Oh yes, he will, and, anyhow ” 

“Anyhow, there are other obstacles Even if you changed 
your religion, neither I nor my lather will give you Hania, no, 
never! Do you understand?” 

Mirza bent towards me in his saddle and retorted, laying 
emphasis on every syllaole: 

“ I won’t ask your leave. Do you understand ? ” 

I was still calm, for I was keeping the nev of Hania’s departure 
to the last. 

“Not only will she not be yours,” I replied coldly, and with 
equal emphasis, “but you shall see her no morer L know you 
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were Bonded to send letters to her. I warn you I will see about 
that* and the first time it happens I will have your messenger 
beaten. You yourself are not to come to our place any more. 
I forbid you ! ” 

“ We shall see,” he retorted, panting with anger; “and let me 
speak in my turn. It was rnt I who behaved unworthily. I see 
clearly now. I asked you if you loved her. You answered ‘No ! ’ 
I would have retired while there was still time; you rejected my 
sacrifice. Whose fault is it? You lied, saying that you didn’t 
love her. Through self-love, selfish pride, you were ashamed to 
admit that you were in love. You loved in the darkness, I in 
the light. You loved secretly, I openly. You poisoned her life 
for her. I tried to make her happy. Whose fault is it? I 
would have retired. God knows, I would have retired. But 
to-day it 7 s too late. To-day she lo\cs me; and listen to what 
I 7 m going to say to you. You may forbid me to come to >our 
house, \ou may intercept my letters, but 1 sw T tar to you that I 
will not renounce Hama, that 1 will love her eternally, and will 
seek her out everywhere. I 7 m behaving simply and honestly, 
but I love her, I love her more than anything in the world, and 
that \ my whole life, and without it I should die. I don’t 
want to bring unhappiness into your house, but remember that 
there is now something within me that I myself fear. Oh, if 
you wrong Hama . . /’ 

He said all this hastily, pale, and with tightened lips. A 
mighty love had taken hold of that fiery, eastern nature, and 
beat fiom it like heat from a flame; but J disregarded that, and 
answered with an indifferent, cool determination. 

“I didn’t come here to listen to your confidences. Your 
threats I scoff at and despise, and I repeat to you once more: 
‘Hania shall never be yours. 7 ” 

“ Listen again/ 7 said Selim. I w r on’t attempt to say how and 
how much 1 love Hanio, for I couldn’t express it or you under- 
stand it. But I sweai to you that in spite of all my love, if she 
loved you I would still find sufficient generous feeling in my soul 
to renounce her for ever. Why, Henryk, we ought to think of 
her! You were always generous. So listen. Renounce her, 
and then ask me even for my life. Here ’s my hand, Henryk. 
Hania ’s in question, Hania ! Remember ! ” 

And he bent towards me with open arms, but I reined back 
my horse. 

“Leave me and my father to care for her. We have arranged 
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for her already. I have the honour to inform you that Hania 
is going abroad the day after to-morrow, and that you ^ill see 
her no more. Good-bye ! ” 

“Oho! If that ’s so, we shall see!” 

I turned my horse round and rode home, without looking 
behind me. 

There was gloom in our house for those two days that 
remained before Hania's departure. Madame d’Yves and my 
sisters left the very next day after my conversation with my 
father. There remained only I, my father, Father Ludwik, and 
Hania. The poor little soul already knew that she was to go 
away, and the news cast her into despair. Evidently sh** wanted 
to find rescue and a final means of salvation in me. But I, 
guessing this, tried not to be alone with her for a single moment. 
I knew myself well enough and was conscious that by her tears 
she could do what she liked with me, and that I should not be 
able to deny her anything. I avoided even her glance, for I 
could not endure that sort of petition for pity which* was 
expressed in it, as often as she looked at me or at my father. 

On the other hand, even had I wished to intercede with my 
father for her, I knew it would be in vain, for my father never 
changed what he had once determined upon. And besides, 
shame also kept me afar from Hania. Before her I was ashamed 
of my last conversation with Mirza, of that recent seventy 
ot mine, of the whole part I had played, anti finally of the fact 
that though I did not approach her, I tracked her from afar. 
But I had reason to track her. I knew that Mirza was circling, 
like a bird of prey, night and H y, round our home. On the very 
next day after that conversation, l saw tnat Hania hastily hid 
a little piece of paper with writing upon it: infallibly a letter 
either from him or to him. I guessed fba t perhaps they would 
even see each other, but although I keni watch in the twilight 
for Selim, I couldn’t catch him. Meanwhile, the two days 
passed quickly, like an arrow through the air. Towards the 
evening of the day in which Hania was to leave by night for 
Ustrzyca, my father went to town to the fair to buy horses and 
took Casimir with him to try them. Father LucVik and I were 
to accompany Hania. 

I observed that as the decisive hou. pproached a strange 
uneasiness possessed Hania. She kept changing colour and 
shaking all over. Sometimes she shrank as if frightened. 
Finally the sun went down, and it went down in clouds, big, 
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piling clouds, yellowish in colour, threatening hail and a storm. 
Several times a distant clap of thunder was audible in the 
western sky, like the loud growling of the approaching storm. 
The air was heavy, sultry, and impregnated with electricity. 
The birds had hidden themselves under the eaves or in the trees, 
and only the swallows rushed about uneasily in the air; the leaves 
ceased to rustle on the tret's and hung as if fainting; from the 
farmyard came the mournful bellowing of the cattle, returning 
from the fields. A kind of gloomy disquietude had taken pos- 
session of all natural things. Father Ludwik bade the windows 
be shut. I wanted to get to Ustrzyca before the outbreak of 
the storm, so I started up to go to the stable and order the 
carriage to the door. At the moment of my exit from the 
room, Hania started up too, but sat down at once. I looked 
at her. She blushed and paled by turns. 

“1 ’m stifling, stifling!” she cried, and, sitting by the window, 
began to lan herself with her handkerchief. Her strange dis- 
quietude obviously increased. “We can wait,” said Father 
Ludwik to me; “the storm will burst in about half an hour ” 

“In half an hour,” I replied, “wo ’ll he nearly at Ustrzyca, 
and besides, who knows, it may only be threatening”; and 1 
ran to the stable. A horse had already been saddled for rne, 
but as usual they had dawdled over the harnessing. It was 
hall an hour before the groom drove up to the porch w r ith the 
carriage, 1 coming behind on horseback. The storm seemed 
just about to break, but I didn’t want to delay any longer. 
Hania’s trunks were carried out and fastened to the carriage. 
Father Ludwik w^as already waiting in the porch in a white 
linen cloak, and with an immense umbrella, also white. 

“Where ’s Hania? Is she ready?” I asked him. 

“Yes, she’s ready. About half an hour ago she went to 
pray in the chapel.” 

I w r ent to the chapel, but did not find Hania there; from the 
chapel I went to the dining-room, from the dining-room to the 
parlour. Hania was not there. 

“Hania! Hania!” I began to call. 

Nobody answered. 

Already somewhat uneasy, I went to her room. T thought 
perhaps she had fallen ill. Old Wengrowska, crying, sat there. 

“ Is it time now,” she asked, “ to say good-bye to Miss Hania ? ” 

“Where is she?” I asked impatiently. 

“She went to the garden.” 
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I ran out, too, to the garden. 

“Hania! Hania! it ’s time to get into the carriage/' 

Silence. 

“Hania! Hania!" 

As if in reply, the leaves rustled uneasily at the first breath of 
the storm, a few big drops of rain fell, and again silence reigned. 

“What *s this?" I asked myself, and felt that my hair rose 
on my head with terror. 

“Hania! Hania!" 

For a moment it seemed to me that I heard a reply from the 
other end of the garden. I breathed again. “Oh, what a fool 
I am!" thought I, and ran in the direction whence the sound 
came. 

I found nothing and nobody there. 

The garden on that side was bordered by a fence, beyond 
which a field track ran towards the shcepfold in the fields. 
T grasped the fence and looked at the track. There was nothing 
on it, but Tgnac, the farm boy, was tending the grazing geese 
in the ditch close to the fence. 

“Ignac!" 

Ignac took off his cap and ran to the fence. 

“Did you happen to see Miss Hania?” 

“Yes, 1 saw her. She’s just driven by." 

“What? How? Where did she drive to?" 

“Why, towards the wood, with the young master from 
Chorzele. Oh, they were driving as fast as the horses could 
gallop." 

Jesus ! Mary ! Hania had eloped with Selim ! 

It got dark before my eyes, and then, as it were, lightning 
flashed through my head. I recalled Haoia’s uneasiness, that 
letter which 1 had seen in her hand. So everything had been 
arranged! Mirza had written to her and seen her. They had 
chosen a moment just before our departure, since they knew 
that then every one in the house w r ould be busy. Jesus ! Mary I 
Cold sweat drenched me, and my hair bristled on my head 
I found myself in the porch, not remembering how I got 
there. 

“A horse! A horse!" I cried in a terrible voice. 

“What ’s happened ? What ’s happened ? " cried Father 
Ludvrik. 

But the only answer he got was the roar of thunder which 
sounded at that moment. The wind whistled in my cars from 
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the mad galloping of my horse. Rushing into the lime avenue, 
I turned my horse towards the road by which they had gone. 
I leaped over one fence, then over another and rode on further. 
The tracks were visible. But meanwhile the storm had burst 
forth; it had grown dark; the dazzling zigzags of the lightning 
began to trace themselves on the dark banks of cloud. Some- 
times the whole sky became one flame and then a yet thicker 
darkness fell. Rain poured in one continuous stream. The 
trees by the wayside twisted themselves convulsively from one 
side to another. My horse, beaten with mad blows of my 
riding-whip and spurred onward, began to breathe hard and 
groan, and I did the same, with rage. Leaning forward on the 
horse’s neck, I traced the marks on the road, neither knowing 
nor thinking of aught else. Thus I rushed into the wood. 
At this moment the storm increased yet more in fury. A kind 
of frenzy was over sky and earth. The wood bent like a field 
of grain and w r avod its dark branches, the thunder echoed in 
the darkness from pine to pine. The roar of the thunderclaps, 
the rattling of the boughs, the cracking of breaking branches: 
all this mingled in a kind of hellish orchestra. I could no more 
see the tracks, but i tore onward like the wind. It was onlv 
beyond the wood that I picked up the tracks again: but with 
horror 1 perceived simultaneously that my horse was breathing 
harder, and his pace was slackening. I redoubled the blows 
ol my riding-switch. Ilcre, beyond the wood a very sea of 
sand began, which 1 couldn’t avoid by skirting it: but through 
which Selim must have driven. That should ha\e delayed 
their flight. 

I looked up to heaven. “0 God, make me overtake them 
and then kill me if Thou wilt!” I cried in despair. And my 
prayer w r as heard. A sudden red flash of lightning tore the 
darkness apart, and by its bloody light I caught sight of the 
four-wheeled gig. I couldn’t distinguish the faces of the 
fugitives, but I was now certain that it was they. They were 
still half a verst away, but they had not fled very fast, for in 
the darkness and pouiing rain Selim had been obliged to drive 
carefully. I gave a cry of rage and joy together. Now, now, 
they couldn’t escape. 

Selim looked round, shouted also, and began to belabour the 
frightened horses with his wdiip. By the glare ot the lightning 
Ilania, too, recognized me. I saw that she clutched Selim 
desperately and that he said something to her. A few seconds 
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Liter I was so near that I could hear Selim’s voice. “I’m 
armed,” he cried in the darkness. “Don’t come near, or 
I ’ll shoot ! ” But I minded nothing and drew nearer and nearer 
to them. “Stop!” cried Selim; “stop!” I was barely fifteen 
paces from them, but the road began to improve, and Selim 
again set his horses to a full gallop. The distance between us 
momentarily increased, but yet again I began to overtake them. 
Then Selim turned round and took aim with his pistol. lie was 
angry, but he aimed quietly. A moment more and I should 
have caught hold of the gig with my hand. But suddenly a 
shvt rang out . . . my horse plunged aside; leapt once and 
again, then knelt down on its forelegs; I raised it up, it sat down 
on its haunches and, breathing loud and heavily, sank to the 
ground together with me 

1 jumped up at once and began to run as fast as I could on 
foot, but it was a vain effort. Quickly the gig got farther and 
larther away from me. Then I only saw it when the lightning 
tore the clouds apart. It disappeared in the distance and 
darkness like’my last hope. I tried to shout. I couldn’t. My 
breath failed me. The rolling of wheels receded into the 
distance. I stumbled over a stone and fell. 

But a moment after I got up. 

“They ’ve driven off, driven off and disappeared!” I repeated 
aloud, and then I don’t know what happened within me. I was 
helpless, alone amidst the night. That devil Mirza had con- 
quered me. Oh, if Casimir hadn’t gone with my father, if 
we’d chased them together; but now! “What’ll happen, 
what ’ll happen now?” I cried 'oud, so as to hear my own voice 
and so not go mad And it seemed to me that the wind mocked 
me and whistled: “You ’re vsitting by the wayside, without a 
horse, and he ; s there with her.” An< so the wind roared, 
and laughed, and chuckled. I returnee' slowly to my horse. 
From its nostrils there flowed a stream of black, coagulating 
blood, but it still lived, gasped, and turned its fading eyes upon 
me. I sat down beside it, leant my head on its side, and it 
seemed to me that I, too, was dying. And the wind whistled 
above me meanwhile, and laughed, and called: “He’s there 
with her!” At times it seemed to me that I heard the devilish 
rolling of the gig’s wheels as it fled into i.ie darkness, carrying 
my happiness with it. And the wind whistled : “ lie ’s over there 
with her!” A strange stupor came over me. How long it 
lasted I know not. When I came to myself the storm was 
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already over. Bright flocks of small, light, whitish clouds raced 
across the sky, but in the spaces between them the blue heavens 
appeared, and the moon shone brightly. Damp mists rose from 
the fields. My dead horse, which was already cold, recalled to 
me everything that had happened. I looked about me to see 
where I was. To the right T saw little, distant lights in windows, 
so I hastened in that direction. It proved that I was just dose 
to Ustrzyca. 

I decided to go to the manor-house and sec Mr. Ustrzycki, 
which I could the more easily do because Mr. Ustrzycki did not 
live in the manor itself, but had his little, separate abode, in 
which he usually stayed and slept. A light was still shining in 
his window. I knocked at the door. He opened to me himself, 
and shrank back in a fright. 

“A farce!” said he. “What a sight you are, Henryk!” 

“The lightning killed my horse just near Ustrzyca. I had 
nothing to do but to come here.'* 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son! But you ’re wet 
through, chilled. And it ’s late now. A farce! 1 ’ll tell them 
to give you food and clothes.” 

“No! No! 1 want to go back at once.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? Why didn’t Hania come? My wife 
leaves at two. We thought you ’d send her for the night.” 

I suddenly itecided to tell him everything, lor I needed his aid. 

“Sir,” said I, “a misfortune has happened at our place. 
I count upon your telling nobody, neither your wife nor your 
daughter nor the governesses. The honour of our house is 
concerned.” 

I knew he would tell nobody, and anyhow 1 had but small 
hope that the affair could be concealed; so I preferred to warn 
him, so that if need were he could explain the matter. So I 
told him everything, except that 1 loved Hania myself. 

“And so you must fight with Selim! A farce! What?” 
said he, having heard me to the end. 

“Yes, I must. 1 want to fight at once, to-morrow. But even 
to-day I want to c hase them farther, and so J beg you to give 
me at once the very best horses.” 

“You needn’t chase them. They haven’t driven any distance. 
They drove and drove by devious ways, and went back to 
Chorzele. Where would they have fled to? A farce! They 
went back to Chorzele, fell at old Mirza’s feet! They had no 
other course. Old Mirza shut Selim up in the granary, and the 
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young lady . . . the young lady he will drive back to your 
place A farce, eh? But Hania! Hania! Well!’’ 

“Mr. Ustrzycki!” 

“There, there, my child, don't get angry! 1 don t blame her. 
But it ’ll be another story with my women. But why do we 
waste time?” 

“Oh, yes, let us waste no time.” 

Ustrzycki considered for a moment. 

“Now I know what to do. I ’ll go to Chorzele at once, and 
you ride home, and you ’d better wait theie. If Hania ’s at 
Chorzele, I ’ll take her and drive her over to your place. Perhaps 
they won’t give her to me, you say? A farce! But I d rather 
old Mirza have me with him when w r e bring her over, for your 
father’s a violent mar He'd be capable of challenging old 
Mirza, and it isn’t the old man’s fault, eh?” 

“My father ’s away.” 

“All the better! All the better 1 ” 

Here Mr. Ustrzycki dapped his hands. 

“ Tanek ! Come here at once ! ’* 

His manservant came in. 

“The gig harnessed here in ten minutes ! Do you understand ? ” 

“And horses lor me?” said I. 

“Others for this gentleman ! A farce, sir!” 

We kept silence for a wdiile. After a little I said* 

“Will you allow me to write to Selim? I prefer to challenge 
him bv letter.” 

“Why?” 

“I ’m afraid old Mirza woi let him fight. He ’ll shut him 
up for a while and think that punishment enough. But it ’s 
too little for me, too little, too little! If Selim ’s already shut 
up you won’t see him. It can’t be do; through the old man, 
but you might leave the letter with sc mebody. I won’t tell 
my father cither that I want to fight. He might challenge the 
old man, and the old man ’s innocent. But if I fight with 
Selim first there ’ll be no reason for that. And you yourself 
said that I must fight with him.” 

“1 should say so! tight! Fight! That’s always the best 
way for a gentleman, and old or young, it ’s all the same. For 
any one else — a farce! But not for a ge» .eman. Well, write^ 
You ’re in the right of it.” 

I sat down and wrote as follows: 

“You’re a villain. With the medium of this letter I slap 
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your face. If you don't present yourself to-morrow by Wach's 
hut with a pistol or broadsword, you 'll be the lowest of cowards, 
which you probably are." 

1 sealed the letter and gave it to Mr. Ustrzycki. Then we 
both went out into the courtyard, for gigs for us both had already 
<1 riven up. Just before getting in one terrifying thought 
entered my head. 

“Sir," said I to Ustrzycki, “and what if Selim didn't drive 
Hania to Chorzele?" 

- “If he didn’t, he 's gained time. It 's night, there arc fifty 
roads leading in all directions and ... a wild-goose chase! 
But where 'd he have driven her to ? " 

“To N." 

“A hundred and twelve miles with one set of horses? Make 
your mind easy ! A farce, eh ? Well, I 'll drive to N . to-morrow, 
or even to-day, but to Chorzele first. 1 tell you again, make 
your mind easy!" 

An hour later I was at home. It was late at night, even very 
Lite, but lights twinkled everywhere, ft was evident that 
people were running with ('audit's from room to room. When 
my gig rumbled up before the porch the doors creaked, and 
Fat hoi Ludwik came into the hall with a candle in his hand. 

“’Sh - Mi!” lie whispered to me. putting a finger on his mouth. 

“Hania?" I asked leverishly. 

“Speak softer. Hania 's here already. Old Mirza brought 
her back. Come to my room and I ’ll tell you everything.” 

We went into Father Ludvsik's room. 

“What happened to you?" 

“I chased them. Mirza shot my horse. Is my father here?" 

“He came back just after old Mirza had driven away. Oh, 
what a misfortune, what a misfortune ! The doctor is with him 
now. We thought lie 'd get apoplexy. He wanted to ride off 
at once and challenge old Mirza. Don’t go to your father in 
case you do him any harm. But to-morrow beg him not to 
challenge Mirza. It would be a mortal sin, and besides the old 
man 's innocent. He gave Selim a beating and shut him up and 
brought Hania back himself. It was fortunate indeed that 
your father wasn't here." 

So saying. Father Ludwik went in to my father, but I couldn't 
sit waiting in his room, and I ran to Hania. I didn't want to 
see her, oh, no ! For that would have cost me too much. Rather, 
I wanted to make sure that she had really come back, that she 
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was once more safe, under our roof, near me, shielded from the 
storm and the terrible events of the day. Strange emotions 
shook me when I approached her room. Not anger, not hatred, 
but great grief, deep grief, did I feel in my heart, and a great, 
an inexpressible pity for that poor, unhappy victim of Selim’s 
madness. I thought of her as of a dove that a hawk had carried 
off. Oh, how many humiliations the poor little thing must have 
suffered, what shame she must have passed through at Chorzele, 
before old Mirza! I immediately vowed to myself not to re- 
proach her in the least, either to-day 01 ever, and to behave to 
hei as if nothing had ever happened. 

Just as T came to the door of her room that door opened, and 
old Wcri'irowska came out. 1 stopped her and asked: 

“Is Miss Hania asleep 

“No, poor soul,” replied the old woman. “Oh, my dearest 
>oung master, if you had only seen what happened here 1 When 
the master shouted at Miss Hania” (here old Wengrow ska noised 
her apron and began to wipe her tears away), “I thought ilut 
the poor thing would die on the spot. And she was so terrified 
and wet through. Oh, Jesus! Jesus!” 

“Well, and how is she now?” 

“You ’ll see that she ’ll pay *or all this by an illness. Jt ’s 
lucky the doctor ’s close by.” 

I bade Wengrowska go back to Hania at once, and not shut 
the door behind her; for I wanted to look at hei, even from a 
distance. Looking thus from the dark room through the open 
door J saw her sitting up in the bed, clothed in her nightdress. 
Her face was greatly flushed, ~ eyes weie shining. I saw, too, 
that she was breathing quickly. Obviously she was feverish. 

I hesitated for a while as to whether to go in or not ; but just 
then Father Ludwik touched me on the m. 

“Your father ‘s calling for you,” he sa 1 . 

“Father Ludwik, she ’s ilk” 

“The doctor ’ll go again to her at once. Meanwhile you ’ll 
have a talk wdth your father. Go, go ! It ’s alrcadv late.” 

“What o’clock is it?” 

“One in the morning.” 

I struck my forehead with my hand Why, at five in the 
morning I had to fight Selim 1 
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XI 

After my conversation with my father, which lasted about 
half an hour, I went back to my quarters, and didn’t go to bed 
at all. I reckoned that to be at Wach’s hut at fi\e I must leave 
the house at latest at four, so I had not quite three hours before 
me. And beside*. Father Ludwik soon came to see if I wasn’t 
ill after that mad ride, and if I had changed properly after having 
been wet to the skin. But it was all one to me whether I was 
wet to the skin or not. Father Ludwik tried to induce me to go 
to bed at once, but he himself stayed, talking, and so an hour 
passed. 

lie told me more m detail about what old Mirza had said. 
It appeared from that account that Selim had simplv acted 
madly, but, as he had told his father, he ’d seen no other w r ay 
out. He ’d thought that after the elopement his father would 
have had nothing to do but bless them, and we could only give 
him Ilania. It appeared, too, that just after his conversation 
with me, he had not only written to Hania, lmt had seen her, 
and that it was just then that he had persuaded her to elope 
The girl, although she did not realize the consequences of this 
step, resisted instincthely with all her might; but Selim be- 
witched her with his cntieaties and his love. He represented 
the flight to her as a simple drive to Chorale, after which 
they would be iqr ever together and happy, lie assuied her 
that he would himself afterward* bring her back to us again, but 
already as his betrothed, that my father would agree to eveiy- 
thing, that 1 should have to agree, and, what was more, that 1 
should easily console myself with Lola Ustrzycka at Ustrzyea. 
Finally, he conjured Ilania, he begged, he implored. He told 
her he would sacrifice everything for her, even life; that he would 
not survive separation; that he w r ould drown himsell, shoot 
himself, or poison himself. And then he threw himself at her 
feet, and so prevailed that the girl agreed to everything. But 
when the flight took place and they were off, llania got 
frightened and began, with tears in her eyes, to implore him 
to return, but he wouldn’t, for, as his father himself said, he 
was then oblivious to the whole world. 

This was what old Mirza told Father Ludwik; and he told it 
perhaps because he wanted to prove that though Selim had 
dared to take this mad step, he had yet dared in good faith. 
Taking all this into consideration, Father Ludwik did not share 
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my father’s anger, which was roused by Hania’s ingratitude. 
According to the priest, Hania was not ungrateful, she had only 
gone astray through sinful, because earthly, love. For this 
reason Father Ludwik gave me some elevating instruction about 
earthly emotions, but I was not at all angry with Hania because 
her love was earthly; only I would have given my life for it to be 
differently directed than it was. I felt the greatest pity for 
Hania, and besides my heart had so grown to her that had I 
wished to tear it away I suppose I should have had to tear it in 
pieces. Further, I asked Father Ludwik to intercede wdth my 
father for her, and to explain to him her transgression, as he 
had explained it to me. Then I said good-bye to him, for I 
wanted to be alone. 

When the priest had gone I took down from the w'all that 
famous old sabre, bestow* d upon me by my father, and pistols, 
so as to prepare for the morrow’s meeting. About that meeting 
I had not hitherto had the time or the will to think. I wanted 
to fight to the death. That was all! As to Selim, I was fcon- 
vinced that he would not fail me. I carefully rubbed the sabre 
with soft wadding; on its broad, blue blade, in spite of its being 
come two hundred years old, there was not the slightest stain, 
though it had. in its day, notched helmets and armlets enough, 
drunk enough Swedish, Tartar, and Turkish blood. The golden 
inscription, “Jesus! Mary!” shone distinctly. I tried the 
cutting edge. It was as thin as the edge of a silk ribbon. The 
blue turquoises on the hilt seemed to smile as if begging my 
hand to grasp it and warm it. 

Having finished w 7 ith the sabre, I set about the pistols, for 1 
didn’t know which weapon Scum would choose. I oiled the 
locks and put oil on the w'ads for the bullets, then I carefully 
loaded both the pistols. Dawn had already come. It was 
three o’clock. Having finished my work, I threw 7 myself into 
the arm-chair and began to meditate. From the course of 
events, and from what Father Ludwik had told me, one certainty 
emerged more and more distinctly, which was that I was not 
a little to blame for all that had taken place. I asked myself: 
Haa I fulfilled as I ought the duty of guardianship laid upon 
me by old Nicholas? /Ynd I replied: “No!” Had I thought 
only of Hania, not of myself? I answered: “No!” About 
whom had I been concerned throughout the affair? Simply 
about myself. And moreover Hania, that gentle, defenceless 
being, had been among us like a dove in a nest of birds of prey. 
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I couldn’t suppress^ within myself that very disagreeable thought, 
that Selim and 1 had tom her between us, like a piece of in- 
viting prey, and in that struggle, in which the birds of prey were 
chiefly concerned for themselves, she, who was the least to 
blame, had suffered most. And now in a couple of hours we 
were to fight a final battle because of her. Disagreeable, 
painful were those thoughts. It appeared that our world of 
gentlefolk was too rough for Hania. My mother, unfortunately, 
had been long from home, and we men had too rough hands, 
and we had crushed that delicate flower, cast among us by fate. 
The guilt lay upon our whole house, and that guilt had to be 
effaced with mv blood or Selim’s. 

I was ready for either eventuality. 

Meanwhile daylight looked in more and more brightly at my 
window. Outside it, early swallow's began to chirp their 
greeting to the dawn. I put out the candle that had been 
burning on the table: it was now nearly light. Half-past three 
struck emphatically m the drawing-room. “Will, it’s time 
now!” thought I to myself, and, throwing a doak over my 
shoulders to hide my weapons, in case any one met me, I left 
my quarters. 

Passing by the house, 1 noticed that the main door from the 
hall, which was usually shut at night, and fastened with two 
iron bars, was already open. Evidently somebody had gone 
out of the house, so I should have to be very careful not to meet 
whoever it was. Slipping stealthily along the side of the court- 
yard, towards the lnne avenue, I looked cautiously all about 
me, but it seemed to me as if everything around slept peace- 
fully. But it was only when 1 was in the avenue that I boldly 
raised my head, sure now that nobody in the bouse would see 
me. The morning, after yesterday’s storm, was most pure and 
lovely. The honeyed scent of the damp limes came strongly to 
my nostrils in the avenue. 1 turned to the left, towards the 
forge, the mills, and the dike, for I had to go that way to Wadi's 
hut. Under the influence of the freshness and beauty of the 
morning, sleep and weariness fled far from me. I was full of a 
certain confidence, and, as it were, a sort of inward prescience 
told me that 1 should win in the fight which was soon to take 
place. It was true that Selim shot in a masterly fashion with 
pistols, but I shot no worse than he. It was true that he 
excelled me in skill in the use of the sabre, but again I was much 
stronger, so much so that he could scarcely hold out against 
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my passes. “ Anyhow, let whatever happens happen/’ thought 
I. “Here ’s the end, and, if not the undoing, at any rate the 
rutting of this Gordian knot, which lias cramped and choked 
me for so long.” And besides, Selim, in good or bad faith as 
it might be, had done Hania a great wrong, and he must pay 
for that wrong. 

Thus meditating, I reached the edge of the pond. Mist and 
vapours were descending from the air on the water. The coming 
of day painted the blue mirrors of the ponds with the colours of 
dawn. Early morning had hut just begun; the air became more 
and more transparent, and everywhere all was fresh, fine, rosy, 
and silent; only from the reedy ponds there came to my ears 
the quacking of wild ducks. I was now near the sluice and 
the bridge, when suddenly T stopped as if rooted to the earth 

On the bridge stood my father, with his hands behind him, 
and an extinguished pipe in them. He stood leaning on the 
rail of the bridge and was looking, lust in thought, at the water 
and the dawn. Evidently, like myself, he couldn’t sleep, and 
had gone out wishing to breathe the morning air and look at 
his husbandry. 

1 had not seen him at once, for I had walked at the side of the 
road, so that the willows hid the bridge rail from me; but I 
was not farther from him than ten paces. I hid myself behind 
a willow, not knowing at the moment what I was to do. 

But my father kept standing there. Care and sleeplessness 
were pictured on his face. His eyes roamed over the pond, 
and he uttered his morning prayer. It reached my cars 
distinctly : 

“Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee.” He 
continued it in a low voice, and then again said aloud: “And 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Arm n.” 

I got impatient standing thus beh :id the willow' and decided 
to steal quietly across the bridge. I might have done it, for 
my father was standing with his face turned to the water, and 
besides, as I have mentioned, he was a little deaf, for in the 
time of his military service the excessive roaring of artillery 
had deafened him. So, stepping cautiously, I was making my 
way across the bridge, beyond the further willows, but un- 
fortunately the ill -fixed, rough -hewn planks of the bridge 
quivered, and my father looked round. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

I flushed the colour of a beet. 
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“ Taking a stroll, father — only taking a stroll/’ 

But my father approached me and, drawing the cloak with 
which I had covered myself so carefully a little aside, pointed to 
the sabre and pistols, and said: 

“And what does this mean?” 

There was no way out. T had to confess. 

“I ’ll tell you everything .'ow, father,” said I. “I ’m going 
to fight with Mirza.” 

I thought my father would burst out angrily, but, what I 
had not dared to hope, he did not, only asked: 

“Who was the challenger?” 

“I was.” 

“Without taking counsel with your father, without saying 
a word?” 

“I challenged him yesterday, immediately after the chase at 
Ustrzyca. I couldn't, father, ask you about anything, and 
besides 1 w f as afraid you ’d forbid it.” 

“ And rightly ! Go back home. Leave this whole affair to me ” 

My heart sank, more painfully, more despairingly than it 
had ever done. 

“Father,” said I, “I implore you by all that ’s holy to you, 
by the memory of my grandfather, don’t forbid me to fight 
with the Tartar. I renu mber your calling me a democrat and 
being angry with me about it. But now' I Ve remembered 
that my grandfather’s blood and yours flows in my veins. 
Father, he wronged Hama, and is he to go scot-free? We 
mustn’t let people say that our race let an orphan be wronged 
and did not avenge her! 1 ’m greatly to blame; I loved her and 
didn’t tell you, father, about it, but I swear that even had I not 
loved her, for the sake ot her being an orphan and for that of 
our house and our name I would do the same I ’m doing now. 
My conscience tells me that it ’s a noble thing to do — and you, 
father, won’t deny that. But if it is as I say, a noble thing to do, 
I don’t believe that you would forbid me to be noble, J don’t 
Believe it, father. Father, remember! Ilania ’s been wronged 
and I was the challenger, I gave my word. I know that I ’m 
not grown up yet, but hasn’t a boy that isn’t grown up the same 
self-respect, the same honour as a growm man? I challenged, 
I gave my word, and you often taught me that honour is the first 
law for a gentleman. 1 gave my word, father! Hania ’s been 
wronged, there ’s a stain on our house, and I gave my word. 
Father! Father!” 
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And pressing my lips to his hand, I burst out crying like a 
child. I almost prayed to my father; but then, as I spoke, 
his severe face softened and grew gentler; he looked upwards, 
and a great, heavy tear, a real fatherly tear, fell upon my brow. 
He fought a hard battle with himself, for I was the apple of 
his eye, and he loved me more than anything in the world; so 
he trembled for me, but at last he bent his grey head and said 
in a low, scarcely audible voice: 

“May the God of your fathers lead you. Go and fight with 
the Tartar!” 

We fell into each other’s arms. My father pressed me to him- 
self for a long while. He Ik Id me long to his breast. Then he 
shook himself free from his emotion, and said to me, resolutely 
and more cheerfully: 

“Well, then, boy, fight till they hear it in heaven.” 

I kissed his hand. 

“Will it be with pistols or with sabres?” asked he. 

“He ’ll choose.” 

“And the seconds?” 

“There ’ll be none. I trust him, and he me. What should 
we want seconds for?” 

And again I cast myself upon his neck, tor it was time for 
ine to go. I went on a little way and looked round: my father 
still stood on the bridge, and made the sign of the cross over me 
from afar. The first rays of the rising sun, falling on his noble 
figure, surrounded it as with a gleaming aureole. And thus in 
the light, with uplifted hands, that grey-liaired veteran looked 
to me like an old eagle blessing from afar its nestling that 
w r as going into that thunderous, winged life in which of old 
he had delighted. 

Oh, my heart overflowed then ! So great confidence and faith 
and zeal had I, that it not one, but ten Selims had awaited me 
at Wach’s hut, I should have challenged the whole ten, to fight 
and see who was the best man. 

At last I came to the hut. Selim awaited me on the edge of 
the wood. I confess that when 1 looked upon him I felt in my 
heart something like what the wolf feels when he looks upon 
his prey. We looked each other in the eyes menacingly and 
with curiosity. Selim had changed in the course of these two 
days: he had grown thin and become ugly, or perhaps it only 
seemed so to me. His eyes shone feverishly, the corners of his 
mouth quivered. We both went into the depths of the wood, 
E 8 7 I 
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but all the way we said not a word to one another. Finally, we 
found a little clearing between pine trees. I stopped and said: 

“Here. Do you agree?” 

He nodded, and began to'undo his coat, in order to take it 
off for the duel. 

“Choose,” said I, showing him the pistols and sabre. 

He pointed to the sabre which he had with him. It was 
Turkish, highly curved at the point, of damascene work. 

Meanwhile I had taken off my coat; he followed my example, 
but before doing so took a letter from the pocket. 

“If I die give that to Miss Hania!” 

“I won’t take it.” 

“It isn’t a love message but an explanation.” 

“Very well.” 

So speaking, we rolled up our shirt-sleeves. It was only now 
that my heart began to beat faster. Finally, Selim grasped the 
hilt; he straightened himself, he stood in the attitude of a 
fencer, challenging proudly, and holding his sabre horizontally 
above his head, and he said briefly : 

“I’m ready!” 

I took up the same position, leaning my sabre on his. 

“Now?” 

“Now!” 

“Let us bigin!” 

I attacked him so fiercely that he even had to retreat a few 
steps, and moreover it was with difficulty that he withstood 
my sabre-blows. To each, however, he replied with so swift a 
pass that stroke and counter-stroke sounded almost simul- 
taneously. His face became flushed. His nostrils dilated, 
his eyes became slanting, like a Tartar’s, and began to emit 
lightning. For a while nothing was to be heard save the 
snarling of the blades, the dry sound of steel, and our whistling 
breath. Selim soon saw that if the fight was prolonged he 
must go under, for his strength and his lungs would fail him. 
Great drops of sweat came out on his brow, his breathing became 
more and more laboured. But also a kind of fury, the madness 
of battle, possessed him. His hair, disordered by his move- 
ments, fell forward on his forehead, in his open mouth gleamed 
white, clenched teeth. One would have said that, feeling the 
sabre in his hand, and scenting blood, the Tartar nature awoke 
in him and grew savage. And yet I had the advantage over 
him of equal rage and greater strength. Once already he had 
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failed to ward off a blow, and blood dripped from his left arm. 
After a few seconds the very point of my sabre touched his 
forehead. He was terrible then, with that red ribbon of blood 
mixed with sweat flowing down his face to his mouth and chin. 
It seemed to infuriate him. He jumped towards me and away 
from me like a wounded tiger. The point of his sabre writhed 
witli the frightful swiftness of a fiery thunderbolt about my head, 
arms, and breast. It was with difficulty that I caught these 
furious blows on my sabre, and the more so because I was more 
( oncerned as to how to deal him blows At times we came up 
so near to each other that our breasts almost knocked together. 
Suddenly Selim jumped backward, his sabre whistled close to 
my temples. But I beat off the blow with such force that 
Selim’s head remained a moment uncovered. I aimed a blow 
that could have cloven it in two and ... it was as though 
suddenly a thunderbolt struck my skull. 1 cried “Jesus I 
Mary!”, my sabre fell from my hand, and. as though felled to 
the ground, 1 fell face downward to the earth. 


XTT 

Whai happened to me for a long time afterwards I neither 
know nor remember. When I came to mysell I was lying on 
my ba<k m my father's room and m his bed, while my father 
sat by me in an arm chair, his head leaning back, pale, with half- 
shut eyes. The shutters were closed, candles burned on the 
table, and in the great silence that reigned in the room 1 heard 
only the whisper-like 1ickin n of the clock. For some time I 
looked vaguely at the ceiling, and *'ollecied my lazy thoughts, 
then I tried to move; but an intolerable oain in my head hindered 
me. This pain somewhat recalled to me all that had happened, 
so I said in a low, weak voice: 

“Father!” 

My father started, then bent over me. Joy mingled with 
solicitude was expressed on his face, and he said : 

“My God, I thank Thee! He’s regained consciousness. 
What, my son ? What ? ” 

“Father, I fought with Selim?” 

“Yes, my dear boy. Don't think of it!” 

Silence reigned for a moment, and then I asked : 

“Father, and who brought ine here to this room from the 
wood ? ” 
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“I brought you in my arms, but don’t speak, don’t tire 
yourself.” 

But five minutes hadn’t passed before I began to question 
him again. Only, I spoke very slowly. 

“Father!” 

“What, my child?” 

“And what became of Selim?” 

“He, too, fainted from loss of blood. I had him driven 
to Chorzele.” 

I wanted to ask about Hania and my mother, but I felt that 
consciousness was leaving me again. It seemed to me that 
black and yellow dogs began to dance on their hind legs round 
my bed, and I began to stare at them. Then again ] dreamt 
that I heard the sound of peasants’ pipes, and at times I would 
see, instead of the face of the clock which hung opposite my bed, 
a face, looking down from the wall and hiding itself, by turns. 
It was not a state of complete unconsciousness, only of feverish- 
ness and scattered thoughts, but it must have lasted for a 
considerable time. Sometimes I was a little better, and then I 
distinguished the faces that surrounded my bed; my father’s, 
or Father Ludwik’s, or Casimir’s, or Doctor Stan’s. I remembei 
that I missed one face, but I couldn’t think which; but l know 
that I felt the lack and instinctively sought that face. Once in 
the night, having gone sound asleep, I woke up towards morning. 
Candles were still burning on the table. I felt very, very 
weak. Suddenly I noticed, bending over my bed, a person 
whom I did not at first recognize, but the sight of whom made 
me feel as exquisitely happy as if I had died and been taken to 
Heaven. It was an angelic face, so angelic, so holy, with tears 
flowing quietly from its eves, that I felt as if I should cry too. 
But then the spark of consciousness came back to me, things 
became clear before my eyes, and I called out weakly and in a 
luw voice: 

“Mother!” 

The angelic face bent towards my emaciated hands, lying 
motionless on the coverlet, and pressed its lips to them. I tried 
to raise myself, but again I felt the pain in my temples, so I 
only cried: 

“Mother! It hurts!” 

My mother, for she it was, began to change the ice compresses 
that lay on my head. This dressing always caused me no little 
suffering, but now those sweet, beloved hands moved with such 
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carelul delicacy about my poor, hewn head that, not feeling the 
least pain, I began to whisper: 

“Oh, that ’s good ! That ’s good ! ” 

From that time forward I was more conscious. It was only 
towards evening that I became feverish. Then I would see 
Hania, although when I was conscious I never saw her near me. 
But I saw her always in some danger. Once a wolf with red 
eyes rushed at her. Again somebody carried her off, like Selim, 
but not Selim, for he had a face overgrow n with black bristles 
and horns on his head. At such times I would cry out and some- 
times 1 would beg the wolf or the horned creature very courte- 
ously an 1 humbly not to run away with her. Then iny mother 
would put her hand on my forehead, and the nightmare dreams 
would at once disappear. 

At last the fever definitely left me. I became quite conscious, 
but that did not mean that I was better. Complications ensm d, 
extreme weakness, beneath which I seemed to he going out like 
a catidle. For whole days and nights I kept looking at one 
point on the ceiling. I was, indeed, conscious, but indifferent 
to everything. Nothing mattered to me — life or death, all the 
people who were watching lound my bed. I received impres- 
sions, I saw c\ erything that went on around me; I remembered 
everything, but J hadn't sticngth enough to collect my thoughts 
or to feel. Once in the evening ] appaicntly began to die. A 
great, yellow candle was placed near my bed, then 1 saw Father 
Ludwik in his surplice. He gave me the Blessed Sacrament, 
then anointed me with the Holy Oils, and, as he did so, he sobbed 
so that he nearly lost cons"' m^n^ss. My mother was carried 
out of the room fainting; Casimir simply howled, sitting by the 
wall, and tore his hair; my father sat, with clenched hands, like 
a figure of stone. I saw all that, but I >*as absolutely indifferent 
and looked as usual with dead, glassy * yes at the ceiling, at the 
rail of the bed, at my feet, or at the window, through which 
shone milky and silvery sheaves of moonlight. 

Then the household servants began to come into the room by 
cveiy door; cries, sobs, and howling, which were led by Casimir, 
filled the whole room. My father alone sat as before in stony 
grief. But finally, when every one knelt down, and the priest 
began to say a litany and couldn't, lot tears cut it short, my 
father suddenly leapt up, and shouting, “Oh, Jesus, Jesus!” 
cast himself full length on the floor. At that moment I felt 
that the ends of my fingers and toes began to get cold. A 
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strange drowsiness came over me and a desire to yawn. “Oho! 
then I ’m dying,” thought I, and fell asleep. 

But 1 really went to sleep instead of dying. And I slept so 
well that I only awoke twenty-four hours later. I woke so mueh 
stronger that I couldn’t realize what had happened to me. My 
indifference had disappeared, my strong, young organism had 
conquered death itself, ana awakened me to new life, with new 
strength. Now, again, there took place round my bed such 
scenes of joy as I will not try to describe. Casimir simply went 
wild with happiness. I was told later that immediately after 
the duel, when my father carried me home wounded, and the 
doctor at the time didn’t guarantee that I should live, good old 
Casimir had to be shut up, for he simply went hunting Selim 
as if he were a wild beast, and swore that if I died he would 
shoot him at sight. Luckily Selim, who had been slightly 
wounded, had to keep his bed for some time. 

But meanwhile every dav brought an increasing improvement 
in my < ondition. The will to live came back to me. My father, 
my mother, Father Ludwik, and Casimir watched day and 
night over my bed. Tlow [ loved them then, how 1 yearned 
after them, when any one of them left my room 1 But as life 
came back, my former sentiments towards Ilania began once 
more to call out in my heart. When 1 awoke from that sleep, 
which every one had thought would lie the beginning of endless 
sleep, I at once asked about Ilania. My father answered that 
she had gone away to be with Madame d’Yves and my little 
sisters at my uncle’s, as smallpox was more and more prevalent 
in the village. He told me , too, that he had already pardoned 
her, and begged me to make my mind easy. Later on, however, 
I sometimes spoke of her to my mother, who, seeing that this 
subject interested me more than any othei, would herself begin 
to talk about it, and would end with angelic, though vague, 
assurances that when I got well she would talk to my father about 
many things which would be very pleasant for me to hear, only 
I must be quiet and try to gei well as quickly as possible. 

So saying, she would smile sadly, and 1 would feel like crying 
for joy. But at times something would happen in the house 
to disturb my peace, and even fill me with fear. Once, for 
instance, in the evening, when my mother was sitting by me, 
Franck, the man-servant, came in and asked her to come to 
Hania’s room. 

“Has Hania come?” I asked. 
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“No,” replied my mother, “she hasn’t come. He called me 
to her room because they ’re whitewashing and repapering it.” 

At times it would seem to me that a kind of cloud of painful 
and ill-concealed sadness lay upon tin* brows of those around 
me. I understood nothing ol what was going on, and my 
questions were lightly evaded. I questioned Casimir; he answered 
like the others that my sisters, Madame d’Yves, and Hania 
would soon return, and, finally, that f was to keep quiet. 

“And why are you all so sad?” I asked. 

“Well, you see, I ’ll tell you everything. Selim and old 
Mirza keep coming here every day. Selim despairs and cries 
whole da^s on end, wants absolutely to see you: but father and 
mother are afraid that his visit would harm you.” 

I smiled. 

“Clever Selim!” said I. “ITe nearly clove my skull in two, 
and now he’s crying about it. \nd tell me, does he keep 
thinking ol Hania?” ^ 

“Oh! . . . she’s not in his mind at all! Anyhow, 1 don’t 
know, I didn’t ask, but I think he ’s given her up now altogether.” 

“That ’s a question.” 

“In any case somebody cls^ 'll get her, not he. You can be 
easy about that!” 

Here Casimir grimaced schoolboy fashion, and added with a 
roguish look: 

“I even know who. Only God grant that ” 

“That what?” 

“That she comes back very soon,” he added hastily. 

These words completely cJ ned me. A few r days later my 
father and my mother weie silting by me in the evening. My 
lather and I becran to play chess. Alter a moment my mother 
w r ent out, leaving the door open, throu;. n which could be seen a 
scries of rooms, and at the end ol tha* series was Ilania’s. I 
looked at it, but could see nothing, for all the rooms except 
mine were dark, and the door of Hania’s room was closed, so 
far as T could see in the darkness. 

Suddenly someone, rather like Doctor Stanislaus, went into 
it and didu’t shut the door behind him. 

My heart beat uneasily: there was a light in Ilania's room. 

That light fell, a bright streak, into trie dark room adjoining, 
and on the background of that streak it seemed to me that I 
perceived a light whorl of smoke, twirling like dust does in the 
sunlight. 
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Gradually my sense of smell perceived a faint odour, which, 
however, every moment became stronger and stronger. Suddenly 
my hair stood up on my head, I distinguished the smell of juniper. 

“Father, what is it?” I cried violently, throwing the chessmen 
and chess-board to the floor. 

My father jumped up, confused, and, perceiving also that 
accursed smell, shut the doo * of the room as quickly as he could. 

“It ’s nothing — nothing!” he answered hastily. 

But I was already on my feet, and although i still staggered 
I made my way quickly towards the door. 

“Why are they burning juniper there?” 1 cued. “I w r ant to 
go there.” 

My father seized me round the waist. 

“You shan’t go there, you shan’t. [ forbid you!” 

Despair came over me, and, clubbing at the bandages that 
were round my head, I cried excitedly: 

“All right! But I sweai that I’ll tear off these bandages 
and scratch open my wound with my own hands. Hania ’s 
dead! 1 want to see her!” 

“Hania ’s not dead, T give you my word,” cried my father, 
seizing my hands and struggling with me. “She’s been ill, 
but she ’s better, (’aim yourself! Haven’t wc had misfortunes 
enough? I’ll tell you everything, but lie down. You can’t 
go to her. You’d kill her. Calm yourself ! Lie down! I 
swear she ’s better.” 

Mv strength left me, and I fell on to the bed, repeating only: 

“My God! My God!” 

“Ilcnryk, recollect yourself! Are you a woman? Be bra\e! 
She \s no longer iri danger. I 've promised to tell ) ou everything 
and I will, on condition that you gather your strength together. 
Ltan your head on the pillow. There! That way! Cover 
yourself, and lie quietly!” 

I obeyed. 

“Now I ’m quiet, but quick, father, quick! I want to know 
everything at last. Is she really better? What was the 
matter with her?” 

“Well, then, listen! That night when Selim made off with 
her there was a storm. Hama had nothing on her but a light 
frock, and she was wot to the skin. Besides, that mad step 
cost her no little. In Chorzele, where Mirza took her, she had 
nothing to change into, so she came back here in that same wet 
frock. That same day she got shivers and high fever. Next 
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day old Wengrowska couldn't hold her tongue, and told her 
what had happened to you— even said you ’d been killed. Of 
course, that did her harm. That evening she was already 
unconscious. For a long time the doctor didn’t know what was 
the matter with her, till, finally . . . you know there was and 
still is smallpox all over the village. Hania had smallpox.” 

I closed my eyes, for I thought I ’d lose consciousness too. 
At last I said : 

“Go on, father, for I ’m calm.” 

“There were times,” went on my father, “of great danger. 
Inal very same day when we thought you were gone she 
was almost dying. But the crisis passed happily for both of 
you. Now she is, like )’ou, convalescent. In about a week 
she ’ll be quite well. But what a time there was in the house! 
What a time!” 

My father had concluded, and looked hard at me as if fearing 
that his words had shaken my still weak mind too much ; but I lay 
motionless. For a long time there was silence. I was collecting 
my thoughts and looking this new misfortune in the face. My 
father stood up and began to stride about the room, glancing 
at me from time to time. 

“father!” I said after a long silence. 

“What, boy?” 

“Is she — is she — very much disfigured?” 

My \oiee was calm and quiet, but my heart beat loud in my 
cars as I awaited the reply. 

“Yes,” replied my lather, “as usual after smallpox. Perhaps 
no marks will remain. Tlny’rt still there now, but they’ll 
disappear; no doubt, they ’ll disappear.” 

1 turned my face to the wall : 1 felt that I was getting worse. 
But a week later I w as already up, and i i a fortnight 1 saw Hania. 
Oh, I won’t even try to describe whc*t had happened to that 
lovely, ideal face. When the poor little thing came out of her 
room, and when I saw her for the first time, although 1 had 
sworn to myself beforehand not to show the least emotion, I 
felt suddenly ill, and collapsed in a dead faint. Oh, how 
dreadfully she was disfigured! 

When I had been revived Hania war> crying aloud, for herself, 
no doubt, and for me, for I was still more like a shadow than 
a man. 

“It’s all my fault,” she repeated, sobbing. “My fault!” 

“ Hania, dear, my little sister, don’t cry : I ’ll always love you ! ” 
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I cried and, seizing her hands, would have raised them to my 
lips as I had used to do. 

But suddenly I started and drew back. Those hands, once 
so white, delicate, and lovely, were dreadful now. They were 
quite covered with black spots, and besides were roughish, 
almost disgusting. 

“I 'll always love you/’ i repeated with an effort. 

I lied. In my heart there was an immense, rtarful pity, and 
brotherly love, but my former feeling had flown away as a bird 
flies, leaving not a trace behind. 

I went into the garden and, in that same hop arbour where 
Selim and Hania had first avowed their love for each other, I 
wept as one weeps after the death of someone dear. 

For the former Hania had actually died for me, or rather, 
my love had died, and there remained behind in my heart only 
a void and pain that was like the ache of an unhealed wound, 
and memories that drew tears from iny eyes. 

I sat a long while thus. The quiet autumn evening began to 
bum with the red hues of sunset over the tops oi the trees. 
They looked for me in the house. At last my father came into 
the arbour. 

He looked at me and respected my grief. 

“Poor boy!” said he. “God has tried you severely, but He 
always know's what He does.” 

I leaned my head on my fathers breast, and for a little while 
we were both silent. 

After a few moments my father said : 

“You were very much attached to her; so tell me, if 1 said, 
‘I give her to you, take her hand for your whole life/ how would 
you answer me?” 

“Father,” 1 replied. “Love may have fled from me, but 
honour never: I ? m ready.” 

My father kissed me affectionately. 

“God bless you, I see what you are. But it ’s not your duty, 
not your obligation. It ’s Selim’s.” 

“Will he come here?” 

“He ’ll come with his father. His father knows all about 
it now.” 

Somewhere about the twilight hour Selim came. When he 
saw Hania he flushed, and then went white as a sheet. For a 
moment a hard struggle between his heart and his conscience 
displayed itself on his face. It was obvious that the winged 
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bird called love had flown away from him too. But he conquered 
himself, did that noble boy! He stood up, stretched out his 
arms, and then fell on his knee before Ilania and cried : 

“My Hania! I’m always of the same mind. I’ll never 
forsake you — never, never!” 

Abundant tears flowed down Hania’s cheeks, but she lightly 
repulsed Selim. 

“I don’t believe, I don’t believe that any one could love me 
now,” she said, and then, covering her face with her hands, 
she cried: 

“Oh, how good and noble you all are! I only am the least 
noble, the most sinful; but it 's all over now; I ’m a different 
person now.” 

And in spite of all Mirza’s persuasions, in spite of Selim’s 
petitions, she wouldn't give him her hand. Life’s first storm 
had broken that lovely flower, that was but just blown. Poor 
girl! She needed now after the storm some holy, quiet Jiaven, 
where she could soothe her conscience* and lull her heart. 

And she found indeed that quiet, holy haven. She became a 
Sister of Mercy. 

A few years later, however, I saw her unexpectedly. Her 
angelic features were calm and quiet. The traces ol her terrible 
illness had completely disappeared. In her black dress and 
white nun’s cap she looked beautiful as never before, but it was 
an unearthly beauty, more angelic than human. 
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A Sketch of American Life 
Translated by H. E. Kennedy and Z. Uminska 

INTRODUCTION 

The events which are to serve me as the subject of this sketch 
actually, it appears, took place in a little American town. 
Whether it was in the east or the west I have not been able to 
discover, and, as a matter of (act, that ’s no concern of anybody's. 
Perhaps, too, some American or German story-writer has already 
used the subject, which, in my opinion, should be as indifferent 
a matter to my readers as the question of locality. 

Availing myself of an author’s licence, I relate the affair as if it 
happened in California. In doing so 1 will try to sketch in some 
characteristic features of the life in small towns there. 


Five or six years ago, in the Mariposa district, a paraffin well 
was discovered in a certain locality. The immense profits which 
similar wells bring with them in Nevada induced some company 
promoters to form a company for the puipose of exploiting the 
newly-discovered springs. Various machines, pumps, cranes, 
ladders, tuns, barrels, bores, and boilers were conveyed there. 
Houses were built for the workmen, the locality was christened 
“Struck-Oil,” and after a while, in this empty, unpeopled 
neighbourhood which a year before had been inhabited only 
by coyotes, there was a settlement consisting of some fifty to 
sixty houses, inhabited by a few hundred workmen. 

Two years later Struck-Oil was already called “Struck-Oil 
City," and indeed it was already a “city” in the fullest sense of 
the word. Please note that now there lived there a shoemaker, 
a tailor, a carpenter, a blacksmith, a butcher, and a French 
doctor who, in his time, had shaved chins in France, but anyhow 
was a “learned man” and harmless, which is a great deal to 
say of an American doctor. 
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The doctor, as most frequently happens in small towns, also 
kept the chemist’s shop and the post office. So he had three 
professions. He was as harmless a pharmacist as he was a 
doctor, for in his pharmacy there were to be found but two 
medicines, namely, julep and laurel drops. This quiet, gentle 
old man was wont to say to his patients: 

“Never be afraid of my medicines. My custom when 1 give 
a sick person medicine is to take the same dose myself, for I 
argue that if it doesn’t hurt a healthy man it won’t hurt a sick 
one either. Eh ? ” 

“That ’s so,” would reply the reassured citizens, to whom it 
never occurred that it ’s a doctor’s duty not only not to harm a 
patient, but to cure him. 

Mr. Dasonville — fo* such was the doctor’s name -had, 
however, special faith in the wonderful effects ol laurel drops. 
Often at meetings he took off his hat and. turning to the public, 
said: “Ladies and gentlemen, give laurel drops a trial!* 1 ’m 
seventy years of age; I ’ve been taking laurel drops for forty 
years: and look, I haven't one grey hair on my head!” 

The ladies and gentlemen might have observed again that the 
doctor hadn’t indeed a single grey hair, but then, he had none 
at all, for his head was as bald as a lamp-shade. But as a remark 
of the kind would in no way have tended to increase the growth 
of Strucl:-Oil (Tty, it was not made at all. 

Meanwhile Struck-Oil City grew and grew. At the end of 
two years a branch railway was constructed to it. The town 
now had its elected officials. The doctor, who was universally 
liked, became, as representing the educated class, the judge. 
The shoemaker, who was a Polish Jcw r , Mr. Dcvis (David), 
was the sheriff, that is, the chief of police, wdiich force was 
composed of the sheriff and no one (1 e. A school was built, 
which was presided ovei by a “school marm,” a maiden of 
uncertain age, who had a perpetually swollen face. Finally, the 
first hotel w*as built, and named “The United States Hotel.” 

“ Business” became extremely brisk. The export of petroleum 
brought in fine profits. It was observed that Mr. Dcvis had a 
glazed shop-front, like those of the San Francisco shoemakers, 
erected before his stall. At the nc *t meeting the citizens 
bestowed public thanks upon xMr. Devis ior this “new ornament 
to the town,” upon which Mr. Devis replied with the modesty 
of a great citizen: “Thank you, thank you! At vail” 

Where a judge and a sheriff are there are cases. That 
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necessitates writing and paper, so at the corner of Coyote Street, 
at number one, there arose a stationery shop, in which there 
were also sold political newspapers and caricatures, representing 
Grant under the form of a boy milking a cow, which, in its turn, 
was to represent the United States. The sheriff's duties did 
not in any way compel him to forbid the sale of drawings of this 
kind, for that was not the business of the police. 

But that wasn't the end. An American town can't live with- 
out a newspaper. So when another year had passed, a journal 
called the Saturday Weekly Review came into being, and it had 
as many subscribers as there were inhabitants of Struck-Oil City. 
The editor of this paper was also its publisher, printer, manager, 
and distributor. This latter duty was the more easy to him 
inasmuch as he kept cows besides, and every morning had 
to bring milk round to the houses. Nor did it prevent him from 
beginning the leading articles with the words: “If our vile 
President of the United States took the advice wc gave him in 
our last issue”; and so forth. 

So, as we see, there was nothing lacking in that blessed Struck- 
Oil City. Moreover, as oil-miners are not characterized by 
either violence or the rude manners proper to gold-miners, it 
was quiet in the town. Nobody fought with anybody, lynching 
wasn’t even mentioned. Life flowed on quietly; one day was 
as like another as one drop of water is to another. In the 
morning everybody was engaged in business, in the evening 
they burned rubbish in the streets, and, if there was no 
meeting, went to bed, knowing that they would bum rubbish 
next day too. 

The only thing that worried the sheriff was that he couldn’t 
teach the citizens not to shoot off their gum, at the wild geese 
which, in the evening, flew over the town. The urban laws 
forbade shooting off guns in the streets. “If it had been some 
lousy little town,” the sheriff would repeat, “I 'd not say a word. 
But to have ‘pif paf, pif paf ' in such a big town, is most unfitting.” 

The citizens listened, nodded, replied “Oh, yes!” but when in 
the evening on the rosy sky the grey and white lines of geese 
appeared, making their way from the mountains to the ocean, 
every one forgot his promise, seized his gun, and the fusillade 
began in full strength. Mr. Dcvis could, indeed, have brought 
each culprit before the judge, and the judge could have fined 
him, but we mustn't forget that the culprits were also the 
patients of the doctor and, in case of shoes wearing out, the 
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customers of the sheriff. And as one hand washes the other, 
so one hand does not injure the other. 

So it was as quiet in Struck-Oil City as in heaven. But 
suddenly those halcyon days came to an end. The man-grocer 
conceived a mortal hatred for the woman-grocer, and the 
woman-grocer for the man-grocer. 

Here we must explain what is called a grocery. A grocery, 
then, or grocer’s store, is a shop where everything is sold. You 
can get there flour, hats, cigars, brooms, buttons, rice, sardines, 
shirts, bacon, seeds, blouses, trouseis, lamp-shades, hatchets, 
biscuits, plates, paper collars, and dried fish — in a word, every- 
thing a man can require. In Ihe beginning there was only one 
grocery in Struck-Oil City. It was kept by a German, Ilans 
Kasche by name. He wa*> just a phlegmatic German, a native 
of I’russia. He was thirty-five and had goggle eyes. He was 
not corpulent, but just fairly stout. He always went about 
without his coat, and he was never without a pipe in his ♦eetli. 
lie knew just as much English as he required for business, and 
not a jot more. Still, he did a good trade, so that at the end 
ol a year it w r as already said in Struck-Oil City that he “was 
worth several thousand dollars.” 

But suddenly a second grocery made its appearance. 

And, strangely enough, while the first was kept by a German 
man, the second was founded by a German woman. “ Kune - 
»unde und Eduard , Eduard und Kunegundct” So at once 
war broke out between the parties, and it began by Miss Neuman, 
or, as she called herself, Newnman, serving at her housewarming 
lunch cakes baked with flour fixed with soda and alum. This 
would have injured Miss Neuman herself most had she not 
maintained and produced witnesses to prove that, since her 
flour was not yet unpacked, she had bought it from Hans 
Kasche. So the result was that Hans Kasche was envious and 
a villain, who wished at the very outset to ruin his rival in public 
opinion. Anyhow it was to be foreseen that the two groceries 
would be rivals to each other, but nobody foresaw that this 
rivalry would become a terrible personal hatred. This hatred 
soon went so far that Hans only burnt rubbish when the wind 
blew the smoke into his adversary’s shop, and the adversary 
never called Hans anything but “Dutchman,” which the latter 
looked upon as the greatest of insults. At the beginning the 
inhabitants laughed at them both, the more so because neither 
ol them knew English; but gradually, as the result of daily 
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dealings with the groceries, two parties were formed in the town: 
Hansists and Neumanists, who began to look askance at one 
another, which fact might well be a hindrance to the happiness 
and quietude of Struck -Oil City, and might cause menacing 
complications in the future. That profound politician, Mr. 
Devis, wished to cure the evil at its source, so he tried to reconcile 
the German with his fellow-countrywoman. He would stand in 
the middle of the street and say to them in their native language; 

“ There, why should you quarrel? Don’t you buy your shoes 
from the same shoemaker? I have some now, than which you 
will find no better in the whole of San Francisco.” 

“It ’s useless to praise shoes to one who ’ll soor go barefoot,” 
Miss Neuman would interrupt sourly. 

“I don’t make capital out of my feet,” replied Han* 
phlegmatically. 

Now you must know thaL Miss Neuman, although she was a 
German, had really pretty leet; so sneers of this kind filled her 
heart with mortal anger. 

In the town the two parties had already begun to moot the 
matter of Hans and Miss Neuman at meetings. But since in 
America nobody with a case against a woman will get justice, 
the majority were on Miss Neuman’s side. 

Soon Hans perceived that his grocery barely paid him. 

But neither did Miss Neuman do too successful business, for 
again all the women in the town took Hans’s side. For they 
noriced that their husbands were too frequent customers of the 
beautiful German woman, and that each time when they went 
to buy they stayed too long in her shop. 

When there was nobody in either of the groceries Hans and 
Miss Neuman would stand in their doorways opposite each 
other, casting at each other looks full of fury. Miss Neuman 
would then hum to the tunc of Mem heber Augustin: 

“Dutchman, Dutchman, Du-Dutchman, Du-Dutchman-man !” 

Mr. Hans would look at her feet, then at her figure, then at her 
face, with the same expression with which he would have looked 
at a coyote which had been killed a month ago ; then, bursting 
into demoniac laughter, he would cry: 

“By God!” 

Hatred reached such a height in that phlegmatic man that 
when in the morning he appeared in the doorway and Miss 
Neuman wasn’t there, he would fidget about as if he missed 
something. 
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There would long ago have been active hostilities between the 
two, had it not been for the fact that Ilans was certain he would 
lose in any law case, and the more so because Miss Neuman had 
an adherent in the person of the editor of the Saturday Weekly 
Rcvieiv. Hans found this out when lie spread the news that 
Miss Neuman had an artificial bust. It was a probable enough 
thing, for it was a universal custom in America. But the next 
week there appeared in the Saturday Weekly Review a thundering 
article in which the editor, writing in general of slanders by 
“Dutchmen/’ concluded with a solemn assurance that the bust 
of a certain calumniated lady was real. 

Thenceforth Mr. Hans drank every morning black coffee 
instead of coffee with milk, for he didn’t wish to take milk from 
the editor, but, on the* other hand, Miss Neuman took twice as 
much milk as usual. Besides this she ordered a frock from the 
tailor, the bodice of which was so formed as finally to convince 
every one that Hans was a slanderer. 

Hans felt himself helpless in the face of feminine hatred; and 
meanwhile his lady compatriot, standing before the shop every 
morning, would sing ever louder: 

“Dut< liman, Dutchman, Du-Dutchman, Du-Dutchman-man.” 

“What can I do to her?” thought Hans. “I have poisoned 
wheat for rats; maybe I might poison her chickens. No! 
They ’d make me pay! But I know what I ’ll do!” 

And in the evening Miss Neuman, to her great surprise, per- 
ceived Mr. Hans carrying bundles of wild sunflowers and 
arranging them so as to form a path to the barred window of his 
cellar. “I’m curious w'hm that 5 s going to be,” she thought 
to herself. “Certainly something against me!” Meanwhile 
it grew dark. Mr. Hans had placed the sunflowers in two lines, 
so that there only remained in the riddle a free path to the 
window of the cellar. Then he carried out some object covered 
with linen, turned his back to Miss Neuman, took the linen off 
the mysterious object, covered it with sunflower leaves, then 
approached the wall and began to trace some letter* on it. 

Miss Neuman was dying of curiosity. 

“He’s certainly writing something against me,” she thought. 
“But as soon as ever everybody goes to bed, I ’ll go and see, 
even if I were to die for it.” 

Hans, having finished his work, went upstairs and soon put 
the light out. Then Miss Neuman hastily threw* on a dressing- 
gown, put slippers on her bare feet, and set forth across the 
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street. Ha\ in# reached the sunflowers, and wanting to read the 
inscription on the wall, she went straight up the path to the 
window. Suddenly her eyes bulged, she threw the upper part of 
her body backwards, and there issued from her mouth first of all a 
painful “Ow! Owl” and then a despairing cry: “Help! Help!” 

The upper window was raised. 

“ Was Lst das?” sounded quietly in Hans's voice. (k Was ht 
das?” 

“Accursed Dutchman,” screamed the young lady. “You 've 
murdered me, ruined me! You shall hang to-morrow. Help! 
Help!” 

“T 'll be down in a minute,” said Hans. 

And in a moment he appeared, candle in hand. He looked at 
Miss Neuman, who stood as if rooted to the earth, then put his 
hands on hi<? hips and began to laugh. 

“What's tins? Is it Miss Neuman? ITa! Ha! Ha! Good 
evening, Miss. Ha! Ha! Ha! 1 set a trap for skunks and 
I caught you! Why did you come to look into my cellar? 
1 specially wrote a warning on the wall to prevent any one 
coming near. Now shout! Let folk come running. Let 
every one see that you come at night to look into the Dutch- 
man's cellar! O mein Gotti Shout, but stand there till the 
morning. Good night, miss, good night !” 

Miss Neuman's position was frightful. Shout? Folk would 
come running. She would be compromised. Not shout? To 
stand all night in a trap and to be a sight for every one next 
day! And besides her foot hurt more and more. She got giddy, 
the stars mingled with each other, the moon with Mr. Hans's 
menacing face. She fainted. 

“ Herr Jc !” exclaimed Hans to himself. “If she dies they '11 
lynch me to-morrow without a trial!” 

And his hair stood on end with fright. 

There was no way out. Hans sought the key as quickly as 
he could to open the trap, but it was difficult to open, for Miss 
Neuman’s dressing-gown was in the way. It had to be undone 
a little and ... in spite of all his hatred, Hans couldn’t restrain 
himself from casting a glance at the beautiful little feet of his 
enemy that looked, in the light of the red moon, as if carved 
in marble. 

One might have said that there was now pity mingled with 
his hatred. He quickly opened the trap and, as the young 
lady did not move, he lifted her up in his arms and bore her 
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quickly to her house. On the way he again felt pity. Then 
he went back to his own place, and couldn’t shut an eye the 
whole night. 

Next morning Miss Neuman didn’t appear before her grocery 
to sing “Dutchman, Dutchman, Du-Dutchman, Du-Dutchman.” 

Perhaps she was ashamed, and perhaps she was silently 
plotting vengeance. 

It became evident that she was plotting vengeance. The 
evening of that very day the editor of the Saturday Weekly 
Review challenged Hans to box with him, and, at the very 
beginning of it, gave him a black eye. But Hans, driven to 
despair, gave him so many terrible blows, that after a short 
and vain resistance, the editor fell full length on the ground 
crying, “ Enough ! Ki tough ! ” 

In some unknown way, for not through Hans, the whole town 
got to know about Miss Neuman's nocturnal accident. After 
the fight with the editor, pity for his enemy disappeared from 
Hans’s heart and hatred alone remained. 

Hans had a feeling that some unexpected blow' from the 
hated hand would fall upon him. And really he hadn’t long to 
wait for it. The owners of groceries often stick up before their 
establishments advertisements of various kinds of goods, and 
these usually have the heading: “Notice!” Again you must 
know that groceries usually sell ice, without which no American 
drinks either whisky or beer. Well, suddenly Hans observed 
that people had completely stopped buying ice from him. The 
immense chunks he brought from the railway melted in the 
cellar in which he had pi. <^d them. The damage amounted 
to about filteen dollars. Wh) ? How? What? Hans saw r 
that even his partisans daily bought ice from Miss Neurnan; 
so he couldn't understand what it m mt, the more because lie 
hadn’t fallen out with nny public-hor ;e keeper. 

He decided to clear the matter up. 

“Why don’t you buy ice from me?” he asked in broken 
English of the public-house keeper, Peters, who was just passing 
his shop. 

“Because you don’t keep it.” 

“What? I don’t keep it?” 

“Well, I know you don’t.” 

“ Aber I do keep ice.” 

“Then what’s that?” asked the public-house keeper, pointing 
to a notice which was stuck up on the house. 
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Hans looked, and went green with rage. Somebody had 
scratched out from the advertisement the letter “t” in the word 
“notice,” so that “notice” became “no ice.” 

“ Donnenvciter /” shouted Hans, and, blue in the face, and 
trembling, he rushed into Miss Neuman’s shop. 

“This is villainy!” he cried, foaming. “Why did you 
scratch me out a letter from the middle?” 

“What did I scratch out of your middle?” asked Miss Neu- 
man, mischievously pretending to be stupid. 

“The letter ‘t\ I say. You scratched out ‘t/ Aber 
Goddam , this can’t go on. You must pay me for the ice! 
Goddam I” 

And losing his usual cold-bloodedness, he began to scream 
like one possessed. Upon this Miss Neuman began to shout. 
People came running. 

“Help!” called Miss Neuman “The Dutchman has gone 
mad! Lie says I scratched something out of his inside. And 
I didn’t scratch anything. What should I scratch? T didn't 
scratch anything. Oil, Lord, 1 ’d have scratclied out his cy*s 
if I could, but nothing more. I 'm a poor woman, alone! 
He ’ll kill me, murder me on the spot!” 

Thus shouting, she dissolved into floods of tears. The 
Americans didn’t understand what was the matter, L>ut they 
can’t bear woman’s tears. So they went for the German and 
put him out oi doors. lie would have resisted, but he hadn’t 
a chance. He was shot out like a stone from a sling, across the 
street and through his own door, and he fell full length. 

A week later an immense pictorial signboard hung over his 
shop. This signboaid showed a monkey dressed in a striped 
frock and a white apron with shoulder-straps. Just like Miss 
Neuman! Underneath there was an inscription in great, yellow 
letters: 

“At the sign of the monkey!” 

People assembled to look. Laughter lured Miss Neuman to 
her door. She came out, looked, paled, but not losing her 
presence of mind cried out at once: 

“At the sign of the monkey! Nothing strange in that, 
since Mr. Kasche lives there. Ha!” 

But the blow had struck her to the heart. At noon she would 
hear crowds of children passing the shops on their way home 
from school stop before the sign, crying: 

“Oh, that ’s Miss Neuman! Good evening, Miss Neuman!” 
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It was too much. When the editor came to see her in the 
evening, she said to him: 

“That monkey ’s I. I know it ’s I, but I won’t give in. He 
mast take it down and lick out that monkey with his own 
tongue before me.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I ’m going to the judge at once.” 

“What? At once?” 

“To-morrow.” 

She went out early in the morning and, approaching Hans, 
said : 

“Listen, Mr. Dutchman! I know that monkey's 1. But 
come with me to the judge. Let ’s see what he ’ll say.” 

“He ’ll say I can paint whatever 1 like over my shop.” 

“We ’ll soon see about that.” 

Miss Neuman could scarcely breathe. 

“And how do you know that that monkey is you?” > 

“My conscience tells me so. Come, come to the judge, or 
the sheriff ’ll bring you to him in chains.” 

“All right, I ’ll come,” said Hans, sure he would win. 

They closed their shops and went, abusing each other on 
the way. It was only at Judge Dasonville’s very door that 
they remembered that neither of them knew enough English 
to explain the matter. What was to be done? Oh, the sheriff, 
being a Polish Jew, knew both German and English. Forward 
to the sheriff! 

Hut the sheriff had just o:ot into a cart and was about to 
drive away. 

“Go to the de\il!” he shouted quickly. “The whole town 
is disturbed through you. You wear the same shoes for years 
on end! I ’m off for lumber. Good i ye!” 

And he drove off. 

Hans put his hands on his hips. 

“You’ll have to wait till to-morrow, miss,” he said phleg- 
matically. 

“I ’ll have to wait? I ’ll die first! Unless you take down 
the monkey.” 

“I won’t take down the monkey.” 

“Then you’ll hang! You’ll hang, you Dutchman, you! 
We ’ll do without the sheriff. The judge knows what it 's 
about anyhow.” 

“Then let ’s go and do without the sheriff,” said the German. 
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But Miss Neuman was mistaken. Of all the townsfolk the 
judge alone knew nothing whatever of their quarrel. The 
innocent old man was mixing his laurel drops and thinking he 
was saving the world. He received them, as he was wont to 
receive every one, kindly and courteously. 

“Show me your tongues, my children!” said he. “I ’ll pre- 
scribe for you at once.” 

They both began to make signs that they didn’t want medicine. 
Miss Neuman repeated: “It’s not that we want — not that.” 

“ Then what?” 

They both talked together. For every word Hans said the 
lady said ten. Finally, the woman thought of pointing to her 
heart as a sign that Mr. Hans had pierced it with sorrow. 

“I understand. Now I understand!” said the doctor. 

Then he opened a book and began to write. He asked Hans 
how old he was. “Thirty-five.” He asked the young lady — 
she didn’t remember exactly. “Oh, somewhere about twenty- 
five.” “All right!” “What were their Christian names?” 
“Hans.” “Lora.” “All light!” “What was their pro- 
fession?” “They had groceries . " 9 “All right!” Then some 
other questions. Neither undei stood, but they answered: Yes. 
The doctor nodded. It was all over. 

He finished writing, stood up and suddenly, to Lora’s gieat 
surprise, elaspcd her round the waist and kissed her. 

She took it for a good omen and, full of rosy hopes, went home. 

On the way she said to Hans: 

“I ’ll show you what!” 

“You'll show it to someone else,” rejoined the Geiman 
quietly. 

Next morning the sheriff came and stood before their shops. 
Both shop-keepers stood before their doors. Hans was puffing 
at a pipe. The young lady was singing: 

“ Dutchman, Dutchman, Du-Dut( liman, Du-Dutchman-man ! ” 

“Do you want to go to the judge?” asked tlie sheriff. 

“We ’ve been already.” 

“Well, and what happened?” 

“ My dear sheriff ! My dear Mr. Dcvis ! ” cried the young lady. 
“Go and ask. 1 just require a pair of shoes. And say a word 
there for me to the judge. You see, I ’m a poor girl . . . alone!” 

The sheriff went and returned in a quarter of an hour. But, 
(or no known reason, he came back surrounded by a crowd 
of people. 
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“Well, what? Well, how goes it?” they both started asking. 

“Everything ’s all right — oh!” said the sheriff. 

“Well, what did the judge do?” 

“Why should he have done anything had? He married you.” 

“Married us!” 

“People do get married, don’t they ? ” 

If a thunderbolt had suddenly fallen Ilans and Miss Neuman 
wouldn’t have been so frightened* Hans opened his eyes wide, 
opened his mouth, hung out his tongue, and looked like a fool 
at Miss Neuman, while Miss Neuman opened her eyes wide, 
opened her mouth, hung out her tongue, and looked like a fool 
at Mr. Hans. They were struck dumb, turned to stone! Then 
they both started shouting: 

“I ’m supposed to be his wife?” 

“I ’m supposed to be her husband?” 

“Help! Help! Never! A divorce at once! I won’t!” 

“No. I won’t have it.” 

“I’ll die first! Help! Divorce, divorce, divorce! What- 
ever ’s going on here ! ” 

“My dear people,” said the sheriff quietly; “what ’s the use of 
shouting? The judge marries but he doesn’t divorce. What ’s 
the good of shouting? Are you San Francisco millionaires to 
g<*t a divorce? Don’t you know what it costs? Ai! What ’re 
you shouting for? I ’ve beautiful children’s shoes. I sell them 
cheap. Good-bye!” 

So saying he went off. The people, laughing, also dispersed. 
The newly-married couple remained alone. 

“Twas that Frenchman,' cried the maiden-wife. “He did 
it on purpose because we ’re Germans.” 

“Ruhti^l” replied Hans. 

“But w r e ’ll apply for a divorce.” 

“ 1 ’ll do it first. You scratched me c at a 1 1 ’ from the middl 

“No, 1 ’ll be the first. You caught me in a trap.” 

“I don’t want you.” 

“I can’t bear you.” 

They separated and shut up their shops. She sat in her 
house meditating the whole day, and so did he. Night came. 
It brought no peace with it. Neither of them could think 
of sleep. They lay down, but no sk < p came to their eyes. 
He thought: “There sleeps my wife!” She thought: “There 
sleeps my husband ! ” And strange feelings arose in their hearts. 
Those feelings were hatred and anger, together with a sense of 
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loneliness. Besides this, Mr. Hans thought of his monkey over 
the shop. How could he keep it there when it was a caricature 
of his wife? And it occurred to him that he had done a very 
horrid thing, having that monkey painted. But then, again, 
that Miss Neuman! Why, he hated her! It was her fault that 
his ice had melted. Why, he 'd caught her by moonlight in a 
trap ! Then again there came into his mind her form as seen by 
moonlight. “Well, truth to tell, she 's a fine girl !” thought he. 
“But she can't bear me, nor I her.” What a position! Ach } 
Herr Gotti He was married? And to whom? To Miss 
Neuman! And a divorce cost so much. His whole grocery 
wouldn't pay for it. 

“1 ’m that Dutchman's wife,” said Miss Neuman to herself, 
“hma spinster no longer . . . that is, I mean, I’ma spinster, 
but I Ve got married ! To whom ? To Kasche, who caught me 
in a trap! It’s true, of course, that he took me round the 
waist and carried me up the stairs, llow strong he is ! He took 
me round the waist, just like that ! . , . What ’s that? Some- 
thing 's rustling ! ” 

There was no rustling, but Miss Neuman began to be afraid, 
though she 'd never been afraid before. 

“But if he dared now . . . Lord!” But then she added, in 
a voice in which there was a strange tone of disappointment: 

“But he won't dare. He! ...” 

For all that her fear grew. “A woman 's always so lonely!” 
she thought further. “If there were a man here it would be 
safer. I heard of robberies in the neighbourhood.” (She 
hadn’t.) “They'll kill me here some time or another. Ah, 
that Kasche ! That Kasche ! He 's shut the way to me. 
I must take advice, anyhow, about a divorce.” 

So thinking, she tossed about sleeplessly in her wide American 
bed and really did feel very lonely. Suddenly she jumped 
up again. This time her fear had a real reason. Blows with 
a hammer were distinctly audible in the silence of the night. 

“Lord!” cried the young lady. “They 're breaking into my 
grocery!” 

So saying, she jumped out of bed and ran to the window, but, 
looking through it, she at once calmed down. By the moon- 
light a ladder was visible and on it the rounded, white figure of 
Hans, beating out with the hammer the nails that kept the sign- 
board in place. 

Miss Neuman noiselessly opened the window. 
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il Anyhow he ’s taking down the monkey. That ’s kind of 
him/' she thought. 

And suddenly she felt as if something round her heart melted 
Hans slowly drew out the nails. The sheet of tin fell with a 
rlatter to the ground. Then he climbed* down, hammered off 
the frame, rolled the sheet of tin in his veiny hands and began 
to remove the ladder. 

The young lady followed him with her eyes. . . . The night 
was a quiet one, warm. 

“Mr. Hans,” the maiden suddenly whispered. 

"Then you ’re not asleep, miss?” Hans whispered, just as 
softly. 

"No. Good evening, sir!” 

“Good evening, mi*'*!” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Taking down the monkey.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ham-.” 

A moment’s silence endued. 

"Mr Hans'” murmured the maiden's voice again. 

"What, Miss Lora?” 

“We must talk over the divorce.” 

“Yes, Miss Lora.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

A moment of silence, with the moon smiling, and no dogs 
barking. 

“Mr. Hans!” 

“What, Miss Lora?” 

“I ’m anxious to get that divorce.” 

The maiden’s voice sounded mournfully. 

“So ! m I, Miss Lora.” 

Hans’s voice was sad. 

“And you see, sir, so as not to delay . . 

“Better not delay.” 

“The quicker we talk it over the better.” 

“The better, Miss Lora.” 

“Then we might talk it over at once.” 

“With your permission.” 

“Then you ’ll come to my place?” 

“I ’ll just dress myself.” 

“No ceremony, please.” 

The hall door opened. Mr. Hans disappeared into the 
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darkness and, in a moment, found himself in the maiden’s little 
room, which was quiet, warm and tidy. Miss Lora was clothed 
in a white dressing-gown and was charming. 

“I ’m listening,” said Hans, in a soft, broken voice. 

‘‘Well, you see, sir, I should like very much to get a divorce, 
but . . . I’m afraid somebody in the street might have seen us.” 
“Why, the windows were dark,” said Hans. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” rejoined Miss Lora. 

Then began a council about divorce which has nothing to do 
with our story. 

Peace returned to Struck-Oil City. 



ACROSS THE PRAIRIES 

CAPTAIN R.*S TALE 

Translated by Eveline Blackett 

During my stay in California, I went one day in the company 
of my brave and honest friend, Captain R., to visit Mr. J., a 
countryman of ours, who lived in the lonely mountains of 
Santa Lucia. As we did not find him at home, we took up 
our abode for five days in the out-of-the-way canyon, together 
with an Indian servant, who, in the absence of his master, 
looked after the bees and the Angora goats. In accohlance 
with the habits of the place, I spent the greatci part of the 
stifling summer days sleeping, whilst at night, sitting down 
beside a hre made of dry diaparral , I listened to the tales of 
the captain concerning his extraordinary adventures which 
could have happened nowhere bat in the Ameiican wastes. 

The hours passed in the most delightful way. Those were 
Californian nights indeed, calm, warm, and starry. The fire 
crackled merrily, and in its light 1 saw the huge, fine, noble 
form of the old soldier-pioneer, who, raising his eyes to the 
.->tars, sought in his memory for events gone by, for dear names 
and dear faces of which the mere remembrance veiled Ins brow 
with mild melancholy. I gi\e here one of these tales, just as 
it was told to me, trusting that the reader will listen to it with 
a curiosity equal to my own. 


I 

On my arrival in America in the September of 1849 — began 
the captain — I found myself at New Orleans, which at that 
time was still half French, and thence I went up the Mississippi 
to a big sugar-beet plantation where I obtained a post with 
good remuneration. But being then .,v>ung and enterprising, 
I did not like the idea of sticking to one place, and doing stupid 
clerical work, so I soon abandoned it, and instead, took to the 
life of the bush. Thus I and my comrades passed a few years 
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in the Louisiana Lakes, amid crocodiles, snakes, and mosquitoes. 
We lived by hunting and fishing, and from time to time we 
floated big loads of timber down as far as Orleans, where we got 
a fair price for it. Our excursions often reached into the 
remotest parts; we penetrated into Bloody Arkansas, which, 
even to-day thinly populated, was then almost completely 
uninhabited. Such a life full of hardships and dangers, and 
bloody fights on the Mississippi with pirates and Indians who 
were quite numerous in the Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee 
regions, steeled my health and strength, which were by nature 
not particularly good, and provided me at the same time with 
a knowledge of the prairies, so that I read that great book no 
worse than any red warrior. Thanks to this experience, it 
happened, w T lu*n, after the discovery of gold in (alilornia, large 
parties of emigrants were leaving Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities of the east almost daily, that T was 
called upon to hteome the leader of one oi them, or, as we say, 
their “captain.” 

I agreed willingly, for at that time marvellous talcs went 
round about (alilornia, and consequently I had long wanted to 
make for the far West. None the less I w r as well aware ol all 
the dangers of such an enterprise. To-day it takc^ only a week 
to go from New T York to San Francisco by rail, and the real 
desert begins only at Omaha. Then, things were quite different. 
All the big and little towns scattered nowadays in profusion 
between New York and Chicago did not then exist, and Chicago 
it«\lf, whi< h later grew' up like a mushroom after rain, was then 
only a little insignificant unknown fishing settlement, which 
you could not have discoveml on any map. Accordingly, you 
had to go, carts, men, and mules, across a regular wilderness 
populated by savage Indian tiibcs, the Ravens, the Blackfoots, 
the Pawnee, the Sioux, and the Arikara. It was impossible to 
lude from them it you w'ere a large band, for these tribes, like 
shifting sands, wandered without a fixed home over the face* of 
the prairies, hunting flocks of buffaloes and antelopes, so we had 
to count on very considerable hardships; but then once you go 
to the far West you should be prepared for them as well as for 
the fact that you may often have to risk your neck. But more 
than all that, I feared the responsibility that I had shouldered. 
Still, as the business was already settled I had no choice but to 
busy myself with the preparations for the road. They lasted 
for more than two months because I had to order wagons from 
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places as remote as Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, and to acquire 
mules, horses, and arms, and considerable food-stores. However 
at the end of the winter everything was ready. 

1 wanted to start at a time that would allow us to cross the 
great prairies between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains 
in the spring, for I knew that in the summer-time many people 
suffer from all sorts of diseases on account of the heat raging in 
these open spaces. For the same reason I decided to lead my 
men, not by the southern route by St. Louis, but through Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Northern Colorado. This route was more 
dangerous because of the Indians, but it was undoubtedly 
healthier. At first this plan aroused some resistance among 
the men belonging to the caravan, but when I told them that if 
they would not yield to my will they would have to look for 
another captain, they agiecd after a little reflection, and at the 
first breath of spring wc moved forward. From the outset 
difficult days set in for me, and they were especially difficult 
until the people grew accustomed to me and to the conditions 
of the journey. I managed to awaken their trust, for, owing to 
my adventurous expeditions in Arkansas, I enjoyed a certain 
reputation among the border men, and the name of “ Big Ralph ’ 
by which I was known in the prairies had many times before 
rung in the cars of the greater part of my men. But, generally 
speaking, a “captain,” by virtue oi his leadership, has to handle 
many a delicate situation. It was my duty to choose the 
encampment for the night: to organize the column during the 
day: to keep an eye on the whole caravan, which sometimes 
stretched o\er a mile across the prairie: to appoint guards 
in the places where we stopped, and to discharge the men in 
detachments to go to rest in the wago 1 s. 

It is true that the Americans have t.ie spirit of organization 
developed to a high degree, but as the hardships ol the journey 
increase, human energy dor lines, discouragement comes down 
upon even the sturdiest, and in such moments nobody delights 
in riding a horse by day, or mounting guard by night; on the 
contrary, he would fain escape his turn in orde* to doze in th 1 * 
wagon all day long. Moreover, when dealing with Yankees, a 
captain must know how to reconcile dr : pline with easy com- 
radeship. which is not a simple matter. Thus it happened that 
during the march and the nightly rests I was absolute leader of 
my men, but during the rests by day in the farms and settlements 
which we found in profusion at the beginning of our travels, my 
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role of commander ceased. Then everybody was his own 
master, and I often had to fight with the audacious adventurers. 
But after I had proved within many a “ring” that my Masovian 
fist was stronger than any American one, I took on a new im- 
portance in their eyes, and I had no personal grievances any 
more. Moreover, I understood thoroughly the character of the 
Americans, and how to manage them, particularly as a certain 
pair of blue eyes, looking at me with keen interest from under 
the canvas roof of a wagon, encouraged me to persevere. Those 
eyes, gazing from under a brow shaded by luxuriant golden 
hair, belonged to a young girl of the name of Lilian Morris, from 
Boston, Massachusetts. She was a graceful, delicate creature, 
with a wistful expression on her small features almost like those 
of a child. 

% I was struck at the very beginning of our journey by this 
sadness in such a young creature, but soon my duties as captain 
turned my thoughts and attention elsewhere. For the first 
few weeks, except for the customary daily “Good morning,’ 7 we 
hardly exchanged a single word. However, as 1 felt compassion 
for Lilian's youth and loneliness, fur she had no relatives what- 
soever in the caravan, I rendered her a few small services. 
There was no need to protect her with a leader’s authority and 
fist against the attentions of the young men ol the camp, for, 
among the Americans, a young woman may be suic, if not of 
the extreme politeness characteristic of the French, at least of 
complete safety. On account of Lilian's delicate health I 
placed her in the most comfortable wagon, driven by the most 
experienced driver, Smith. With my own hands 1 made her 
bed so that she could sleep at night in comfort. Finally, I 
placed at her disposal a warm buffalo skin, one of those I had 
in store. Unimportant though these services were, Lilian seemed 
to feel a lively gratitude, and did not neglect any opportunity 
of displaying it to me. She seemed an extremely shy creature. 
The two women, Aunt Grosvenor and Aunt Atkins, soon fell 
in love with her, because of the sweetness of her disposition, and 
the nickname of “Little Bird” given her by them soon became 
that by which she was known throughout the camp. However, 
there was no further approach between the Little Bird and 
myself, until I noticed that the girl’s almost angelic blue eyes 
followed me with special friendliness and obstinate interest. 

I could have accounted for this by the fact that I alone of the 
whole band had social polish, and consequently she, in whom a 
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more careful upbringing was evident, must have seen in me one 
who was nearer her than the others around her. At that time, 
however, I accounted for it in a somewhat different way; and 
the interest she took in me tickled my vanity, and made me pay 
more heed to Lilian, and look more often into her eyes. In a 
short time I could not imagine exactly how it had happened 
that I had not paid attention before to such an exquisite creature, 
capable of inspiring tender sentiments in any man that pos- 
sessed a heart ; and from that moment I liked hovering round her 
wagon on horseback. During the dailv heat, which, in spite of 
ihc fact that it was early spring, affected us terribly at midday, 
when the mules dragged lazily along, and the caravan stretched 
so far over the prairie that if you stood neai the first wagon 
you could hardly distinguish the last, I would gallop from 
end to end, riding down the horses with no other purpose than 
that of catching a passing glimpse of that bright little head 
and those eyes that never left my thoughts. At first it \vas my 
imagination rather than my heart that was stirred, but the idea 
that among all these strangers 1 was not completely alone, but 
that there was a little sympathetic soul who took an interest in 
me, acted as an agreeable encouragement. Its source was not 
in my vanity, but in the necessity which man feels on this earth 
not to squander his thoughts and feelings upon such indefinite 
and general things as forests and prairies, but to concentrate 
them upon one dear live being; instead of losing himself in 
distances and infinities, to find himself in the heart of one 
beloved. I felt I was less lonely, and the whole journey took 
on new charms hitherto un now a. Before, when the caravan 
stretched over the prairie so that the last teams disappeared 
from view, 1 saw only a lack of caution and disorder that made 
me very angry. Now, whenever 1 ha* ed on a hill, the sight of 
the white and striped wagons bright Li the sunlight and diving 
like ships in a sea of grass, of the armed horsemen scattered in 
picturesque confusion along the teams, filled my soul with 
enthusiasm and bliss ; and I cannot tell whence these comparisons 
dawned upon my mind, but it seemed to me that it was some 
biblical caravan which I was leading like a pat r urch of old into 
the Promised Land. The bells of the mules’ harness and the 
melodious “Get up” of the drivers accompanied my thoughts 
like music evoked by love and nature. However, since that 
first conversation of our eyes we scarcely passed on to any other 
conversation, because I was embarrassed by the presence of her 
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female companions. Moreover, since perceiving that some bond 
of sympathy existed between us, something that I could not 
define though I felt it existed, a curious sort of shyness came 
over me. However, I redoubled my attentions towards the 
women, and often looked into the wagon to inquire after the 
health of Aunt Atkins and Aunt Grosvenor, to justify and 
counterbalance the care I devoted to Lilian. But she under- 
stood my policy full well, and this understanding formed a sort 
of secret, hidden from the rest of our companions. Soon, 
however, glances, a passing exchange of words and civil atten- 
tions, did not satisfy me any more. This girl with bright hair 
and sweet glances attracted me with an irresistible torce. I 
began to think of her for whole days, and even at night ; when, 
worn out after inspecting the guards, and hoarse with shouting 
“All ’s right.” I climbed into my wagon, and, wrapping myself 
up in a buffalo skin, closed my eyes to get a sleep, it seemed to 
me that the gnats and mosquitoes whirring about me were 
singing ineessantly into mv ear the name of Lilian, Lilian, 
Lilian. Her form stood near me in my dreams; awaking, my 
first thought flew to her like a swallow; yet, curiously enough, 
I did not perceive at once that the lovely charm which every- 
thing took on for me, this spiritual painting of things in golden 
colours, the fancies floating after her wagon, were not of friend- 
ship or sympathy for an orphan, but a feeling tar stronger 
from which nobody can defend himself when his turn has come. 

I might have noticed this sooner had not the sweetness of 
Lilian's eharaeter won over all and each. I thought, therefore, 
that I was falling under the girl’s spell just like the rest. Every- 
body loved her like an only child, and my eyes had proofs of 
this every day. Her companions were simple souls with an 
intimation for quarrelling, but many a time I saw r Aunt Atkins, 
who was a regular virago, combing Lilian’s hair and kissing it 
with maternal affection in the morning, while Mrs. Grosvenor 
warmed the girl’s hands, cold after the night, in her own. The 
men also surrounded her with attentions and little services. 
There was in the caravan one Henry Simpson, a young Kansas 
adventurer, an intrepid gunsman and a good fellow at bottom. 
But he was so self-confident and rude and arrogant that, in the 
very first month of our expedition, I was compelled to thrash 
him twice in order to convince him that there was somebody 
stronger of fist and more important than he in the camp. You 
should have seen this same Henry talking to Lilian, he who 
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would not have heeded the President of the Union himself. 
In her presence he lost his self-assurance and audacity, and 
repeatedly doffing his hat, he would say again and again, 
“ I beg your pardon, Miss Morris/' and look like a big chained 
dog, but you could have seen that the dog was ready to obey 
every motion of the tiny, childish hand. Whenever we halted 
he always tried to be near Lilian to be able to render her various 
little services; he would make the fire for her, and choose out a 
spot protected from the smoke, lining it with moss and his own 
blankets, and then he would select the best bits of game for her, 
doing everything with a shy care that I hardly expected of him, 
and which aroused in my breast a certain animosity closely 
resembling jealousy. 

Still I could do nothing but be angry. Henry, except lor 
his turn at camp duty, was free to dispose of his time as he 
liked, and that was to keep near Lilian. On the other hand my 
turn never ended. During the trek the wagons moved forward, 
one after the other, oiten at long intervals, bur when we had 
entered the desert regions, I was wont to place them for the 
midday rest according to the custom of the prairies; that is in 
single file, and packed so close together that one could scarcely 
pass between their wheels. You can hardly imagine how 
difficult it was to form such a column that could be easily 
defended. The mules, which by nature were savage, stubborn 
beasts, would refuse to budge or remove themselves from the 
track, and would bite each other, and whinny and kick. The 
wagons, diverted from the track by the sudden movement, were 
often overturned, and it too a considerable time to raise these 
regular houses of w’ood and canvas. The neighing of the 
mules, the oaths of the drivers, the tinkling of the bells, and the 
barking of the dogs that dragged beh* »d us, caused an infernal 
din When I had managed somehow or other to restore some 
kind of order, I had in addition to see that the beasts were 
unharnessed, and that the muleteers drove them first to pasture, 
and then to the river. Meanwhile, the men, who, during the 
inarch went off to hunt in the prairies, would come back from 
all directions, carrying the game: they would place themselves 
round the fire, whereas I had hardly time enough to breathe 
and eat. 

When, after some repose, we moved on, my task was almost 
doubled, for the harnessing of the mules caused more bickering 
and noise than the unharnessing. Then the drivers would try 
F 8 7 x 
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to get in front of each other so as to avoid leaving the track when 
the road was bad, as was often the case. This evoked arguments 
and quarrels and curses, and unpleasant delays in our journey. 
I had to look after all this, and during the trek to ride in front 
close on the heels of the guides, to survey the country and choose 
out in advance the spots that were well protected, well watered, 
and generally suitable for camping. Many a time I cursed my 
duties as captain, though, on the other hand, I felt proud at 
the idea that in the sight of the endless desert I was first, first 
in the sight of all my men, and first in the sight of Lilian — proud 
that the fates of all these beings wandering over the prairies in 
their wagons were in my hands. 


ii 

One day after crossing the Mississippi we pitched camp by the 
River Cedar, whose banks, covered with cotton groves, provided 
us with fuel lor the whole night. When returning from the 
muleteers, sent to cut wood, I noticed, while still lar off, our 
people scattered in all directions from the camp over the prairie, 
doubtless enjoying the fine wxather and the quiet of the warm 
day. It was quite early, for we used to stop at five o’clock, to 
move on next day at the streak of dawm. Soon I met Miss 
Morris. I dismounted at once, and, leading the horse by the 
reins, I approached liei, happy that J might be alone with her 
even though it were only lor a moment. I began to inquire of 
her why, young and solitary as she was, she had decided to 
undertake a journey that might tax the strength of even the 
strongest man. 

“I should never have agreed to accept you into our caravan,” 
I said; “but during the first days I thought you were the 
daughter of Aunt Atkins, and it is now too late to change my 
mind. Still, will you have strength enough, my dear child? 
For you ought to know' that as the journey goes on wc shall 
come across more and more difficulties.” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, raising her blue eyes to my face. 
“I am well aware of all this, but I must go, and I am quite 
glad that it is impossible to go back. My father is in Cali- 
fornia, and I learned from a letter which he sent me from Cape 
Horn that for several months he has been suffering from fever 
at Sacramento. Poor Dad! He was used to every comfort 
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and my care, and it was only for my sake that he went to 
California. I don’t know whether I shall find him alive, but 
I feel that in going to him I only fulfil a sweet duty.” 

There was nothing to be said to this; besides, anything 1 
might have said against this enterprise would have come too 
late. Instead, I asked Lilian for details concerning her father 
which she eagerly gave me, and from which I learned that 
Mr. Morris was Judge of the Supreme Court at Boston, that is 
to say of the highest state tribunal in Boston. He hod lost 
h» fortune, and so had made for the recently discovered Cali- 
fornian mines where he hoped to build up again his lost wealth, 
and to re establish the former social position ol his daughter, 
whom he loved more than life itself But in the meantime, 
he had instead caught fever in the unhealthy valley of Sru ra- 
mento, and as he ielt that he was going to die he had sunt his 
lust blessings to Lilian. She had at once got together jxll he 
had left her and made the decision to follow him. At first her 
plan was U> go by water, but she had chanced to meet Aunt 
Atkins tw T o days before the caravan started, and so had changed 
her mind. Aunt Atkins, who was from Tennessee, and vchose 
earb were full of the tales whi» h my friends of the banks of the 
Mississippi told of my daring excursions into the notorious 
Aikansas, and my experiences while journeying across the 
deserts, and of the protection which I had given the weak 
(and which I considered to be little more than my duty), had 
painted me in such colours in Lilian’s eyes that the girl joined 
the caravan led by me without the slightest hesitation. These 
w r ild stories of Aunt Atkins, who had 110c failed to add that I 
was of noble birth, accounted for the interest, which Miss Morris 
took in my person. 

“My dear little creature,” I said, ween she had finished her 
story, “I am sure that nobody here would ever dream of doing 
you any harm, and that you will never go unprotected. As to 
your fathu. California is the healthiest country in the world, 
and nobody dies there of lever. At any rate, as long as I ’m 
alKe you won’t be alone, and meantime, Gou bless vour sweet 
face.” 

“Thank you, Captain,” she replied . ' moved tones, and we 
walked on, but my heart beat more and more loudly. 

Gradually our talk grew merrier; wc did not foresee that in 
a short space the serene sky overhead would become clouded. 

“Everybody here is friendly to you, Miss Morris isn’t it so?” 
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I asked her, never guessing for a moment that this very question 
would be the cause of a misunderstanding. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied; “everybody. Aunt Atkins, Aunt 
Grosvenor and Henry Simpson. He also is very kind.” 

This allusion to Henry Simpson suddenly pierced me like a 
snake-bite. 

“Henry is a mule-driver,” I replied dryly, “and his business 
is to look after the wagons.” 

But Lilian, pursuing the course of her own thoughts, did not 
notice the change in my tone, and continued as if talking to 
herself: 

“He has a good heart, and I shall be grateful to him all 
my life.” 

“Miss Morris,” I interrupted, hurt to the quick, “you can 
even give him your hand, hut I wonder why you have chosen 
to confide your sentiments to me.” 

When I said this she looked at me in astonishment, but she 
did not say anything, and we walked on in awkward silence. 
I did not know w r hat to say to her, and my heart w'as filled with 
bitter anger, both against her and against myself. 1 felt 
humiliated by this jealousy of mine, in connection with Simp- 
son. Yet I could not help it. and the situation seemed to me 
so intolerable 4>at I uttered, in a short, dry way, an abrupt 
“Good night, Miss Morris.” 

“Good night,” she replied in a low voice, turning away to 
conceal two tears rolling down her cheeks. 

] remounted my horse and made off again in the direction 
from which came the noise of axes, and where Henry Simpson 
among others was busy cutting down wood. But after a 
moment, I was overcome by an immense sadness, because it 
seemed to me as if those two tears had fallen upon my very 
heart. 1 turned the horse's head back, and in an instant I was 
w r ith her again. Jumping down from the saddle, I barred 
her way. 

“Why are you crying, Lilian?” I asked. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, “I know you come of a noble family, for 
Aunt Atkins told me so, but you’ve been so kind to me . . 

She made an effort not to cry, but she could not stop herself 
or finish her sentence, for tears choked her voice. 

My reply had hurt the poor little creature to the very depths 
of her sad soul, for she saw in it a sort of aristocratic disdain, 
though I had never given a thought to any aristocracy, and was 
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simply jealous. Now, seeing her grief, I wanted to give myself 
a kick. 1 caught her by the hand, and began to speak quickly. 

“Lilian, Lilian, you have misunderstood me. I swear by 
Heaven that it was not pride that spoke in me. Look here. 
Except for these hands of mine, I haven't anything in the 
world, so what do I care about my pedigree? It was some- 
thing else that hurt me, and I wanted to go away, but I can’t 
stand your tears, and furthermore, I swear to you that my 
words hurt me much more than they do you. I am not in- 
different to you, Lilian. Please don’t think that, because if 
it were so I should not care at all about what you think of 
Henry. He ’s a good fellow, but that ’s of no account. You 
see what your tears are to me, so pardon me as sincerely as I 
ask for forgiveness/’ 

With these words, I raised her hand and pressed it to my lips, 
and this unusual token of reverence and the note of truth in 
my entreaty succeeded in calming the girl to some extent. 
She did not cease crying, but now her tears were different, for 
you could have seen a smile through them like a ray of light 
through a mist. A lump rose in my own throat, too, nor could 
1 help my emotion. A feeling of tenderness overwhelmed me. 
We walked on again in silence, but we were happy walking thus 
together. Meanwhile, the day slipped towards evening. The 
weather was splendid, and in the sky, declining softly towards 
darkness, there was so much light that everything, the prairie, 
and the distant dumps of cotton trees, and the wagons of the 
caravan, and the lines of wil/ geese flying northward over the 
sky, seemed all pink and golden. Not the slightest breeze stirred 
the grass. From afar off came the sound of the waterfalls 
which the River Cedar forms in this place, and the neighing of 
the horses from the camp. This evening that was so charming, 
this virgin land, and the presence of Lilian, all created such an 
atmosphere that my soul sought almost to abandon me, and 
soar into the heavens. It seemed to me that I was as a swinging 
bell. At moments I wanted to take Lilian’s hand and raise it 
to my lips and keep it there for very long, but I feared that 
this would offend her. She, meantime, walked at my side, 
calm, gentle, and lost in thought, her tears all dried. Some- 
times she raised her eyes full of light to mine, and then we 
walked on again, and so we came to the camp at last. 

This day in which I had known so many emotions was to end 
in merry wise, however, for our people, pleased with the fine 
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weather, resolved to have a picnic. After supper, which was 
more copious than usual, a big fire was kindled, lound which 
they intended to dance. Henry Simpson cut down the grass 
for several square yards around, and, after he had stamped it 
down, he covered it with the sand which he had brought from 
the river. When the spectators gathered round, to their 
astonishment he began to dance a jig on the spot he had pre- 
pared, to the accompaniment of a negro pipe. With arms 
dangling loosely at his sides and body held stiffly, he moved 
his feet so quickly, striking the ground alternately with heel 
and toe. that your eyes could hardly keep up with the move- 
ments. Meanwhile, the pipes rang out wildly. The second, 
the third, and the fourth dancers advamed, and the merry- 
making became general. The onlookers joined in with the 
negro pipers, jingling the tin bowls that were used for washing 
gold dust or cracking bones together between tluir fingers to 
keep time, making a noise as of tambourines. Suddenly, shouts 
of “Minstrels! Minstrels !” were heard throughout the camp. 
The onlookers made a ring in the centre of which our negroes, 
Jim and Crow’, appeared, the first with a drum made of a snake 
skin, the other with knuckle- bones. For a while they stare! 
at each other, showing the whites of their eyes. Then they 
started to sing a negro melody, interrupted by stamping and 
violent contortions, a melody now wild, now sad. A prolonged 
“Dinah-ah-ah!” at the end of each verse turned ultimately 
into a howl like the cry of beasts. The greater the excitement 
and enthusiasm of the dancers became, the more agitated grew 
their movements, and finally they began to bang each other’s 
heads with a violence that would have shattered any European 
skull like a nutshell. The black forms lit up by the glaring 
brightness of the fire and hopping madly up and down made 
indeed a fantastic picture. With the sound of their shrieks, 
and the drums, and the pipes, and the tin bowls, and the knuckle- 
bones, mingled the shouts of the onlookers: “Hurrah for Jim! 
Ilurrah for Crow ! ” and oven pistol shots rang out. At length 
the blacks were exhausted, and killing down upon the ground, 
began to pant, 1 had a draught of brandy given them, after 
which they recovered at once. Then some of the people started 
clamouring for me to make a spetch. The din and the sounds 
of the music ceased at once. There was nothing for it but to 
drop Lilian’s arm and climb upon the top of the wagon and 
address those assembled. When my eyes wandered over all 
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these figures lit up by the flames of the fire, all thick-set, bearded 
men, with knives tucked into their belts, and brimless hats on 
their heads, it seemed to me that I was present at some strange 
spectacle, that I had turned into a bandits’ chieftain. But 
those were brave and honest hearts, although many of these 
men led a hard, half-savage and tempestuous life. However, 
here we formed a little world separate from the rest of the 
community, self-sufficient, destined to face a common fate, 
threatened with common dangers. Here one man’s arm had 
jo support another’s, every one felt hi* was a brother, and the 
endless wilderness and desert that surrounded u^ bade the 
hardened miners love each other. The sight of Lilian, that 
poor defenceless girl, as safe and sound as if she were under her 
parents’ roof, put these ideas into my head, so I expressed them 
just as they came to me as befitted the leader of the band and 
a iellow- wanderer. Again and again they interrupted me with 
applause and shouts of: “Hurrah tor the Pole! Hurrah^for the 
Captain! Hurrah for Big Ralph!” But l was happiest when 
I saw a pair of tiny hands, rosy in the firelight, flutter like a 
pair of (loves amid a hundred strong, weather-beaten palms. 
1 suddenly realized that I did not mind the desert or the wild 
beasts, or the Indian^ or the outlaws, and 1 shouted cnthusiasii- 
v illy that I would manage everything, that [ would oveieome 
everything that crossed my path, and would lead the caravan 
even unto the end of the world, and might God damn my light 
hand if I did not speak the* truth! A “Hurrah!” even louder 
than before answered these words of mine, and all present 
began to sing with great enthusiasm the emigrants’ song: 
“I crossed Mississippi; I shall cross Missouri.” 'I hen Smith, 
the oldest of the emigrants, a mine” fiom Pittsburg, Penn- 
syhania, expressed a vote of thanks on behalf of the whole 
caravan, praising my skilful leadership, and after Smith, from 
almost every wagon somebody made a speech. Some were 
quite amusing, paiticularly that ol Henry Simpson, who shouted 
every moment: “Gentlemen, may I be hanged if I do not speak 
the truth!” Then when the speakers were hoarse, the pipes 
and knuckle-bones began to sound again, and the> took to a 
jig. Meanwhile darkness fell, the mo m rose in the sky, and 
shone so brightly that the fires looked pale by its side, and the 
human forms and the wagons were bathed in a red and white 
twofold light. It was a glorious night. The noises of the camp 
stood out in sharp but lovely contrast to the peace and calm 
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of the prairie. I took Lilian by the hand and walked with her 
right round the camp, and our gaze, quitting the fires, travelled 
into the distance to be lost in a wave of prairie plants which, 
in the silver moonshine, seemed some mysterious sprites. Thus 
we wandered, and, meantime, by one of the fires two Scotch 
Highlanders began to play on their bagpipes the melancholy 
strains of "Bonny Dundee.” We stopped not far off and listened 
for a moment in silence. Suddenly my eyes rested on her face. 
She cast down her eyes, and I don’t know why, but I pressed 
lightly to my breast her hand that rested on my arm, and 
kept it there for a long time. Her poor little heart began to 
beat so strongly that it was as though I had it in my palm. We 
were both trembling, for we felt that something was happening 
to us, a mysterious crisis that would bear us away from our 
former relations. I was being carried along whithei this wave 
bore me: I was conscious of nothing, neither the bright night, 
nor the fires near bv, nor the groups about them; nothing ^ave 
this, that I desired more than anything else to fall at her feet, 
at least to look into her eyes. But though she leaned her head 
against my shoulder, she turned it aside as if wanting to hide 
in the shadows. 1 tried to say something, but I could not, 
for it seemed to me that I should speak in a strange voice, or 
that if I said the words, " f love you,” I should die. I was shy, 
being young, and led not by my senses alone but by my very 
soul, and I felt that once I had said, "T love von,” all my past 
life would be cut off from me as by a curtain, that it would be 
like a door during and another opening, through which I should 
pass into a new land. Thus though I saw happiness beyond 
that threshold, I lingered, it may be because I w T as blinded by 
the glory that I saw 7 beyond. Love that comes from the heart 
and not from the lips cannot be easily expressed. I ventured 
to press Lihan’s hand to my breast, and we w r ere both silent, 
for I did not dare to speak of love, and I could not speak of 
anything else in that supreme moment. 

At length wc turned our eyes to heaven to gaze at the stars 
as those who pray. Suddenly, somebody from the big fire 
called my name. We turned back. The merrymaking was 
drawing to its close, and, in order to end it with suitable dignity, 
the emigrants decided to sing psalms before going to rest. The 
men bowed their heads, and though w«t were of many different 
creeds we knelt down, every one of us, on the prairie grass, and 
began to sing the psalm: "They wandered in the wilderness.” 
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It was a stirring sight; in the intervals there was such a con- 
summate calm that one could hear the sparks of the crackling 
fires and the murmur of the falls of the river. As I knelt at 
Lilian's side, I looked at her once or twice. Her eyes raised to 
heaven shone with a wondrous light: her hair was a little ruffled, 
and, as she sang devoutly, she looked so like an angel that one 
wanted to pray to her. 

When prayers were over, the men went to their wagons. I 
inspected the guards according to my usual custom, and then 
I, too, went to rest. But when the little night-flies began to 
hum in my ears as they did every day, “ Lilian, Lilian, Lilian," 
1 knew that there in the wagon slept the light of my eyes, the 
soul of my soul, and that there was nobody in the world as 
dear to me as that on.' being. 


hi 

Next day at dawn we crossed the Cedar without mishap, and 
came into a vast flat prairie, which, stretching between this 
river and Winnebago, imperceptibly turned southward to meet 
a belt of forest-land, covering the southern part of Iowa. That 
morning Lilian did not venture to look into my eyes. I saw 
that she was thoughtful; she seemed to be ashamed or troubled 
by something: yet we had committed no crime the day before. 
She scarcely left her wagon. Aunt Atkins and Aunt Grosvenor, 
who thought she was feeling unwell, showered caresses and 
tenderness upon her. I al le knew what was troubling her, 
that it was neither weakness nor remorse of conscience, but 
the struggle of an innocent being against a foreboding of some 
strange and unknown force that was about to snatch her and 
carry her away like a fallen leaf. ! t was a premonition of 
destiny, of her weakness before it, and her surrender to that 
power. She would forget everything and only love. 

A pure soul lingers aghast on the threshold of love ; but with 
the realization that it must be crossed it grows weak. Thus 
Lilian was as if overcome by sleep; and when I understood 
everything my joy almost choked the breath in my breast. 
I wondered if this was an honourable feeling; but when I passed 
b> her wagon in the morning and saw her broken like a flower, 
I felt as a bird of prey must feel when it sees that the dove 
cannot escape its clutch. And yet I did not wish to do any 
* F 8 V* 
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harm to this dove; nay, not for all the treasures of the world, 
for my heart was filled with a boundless compassion. But, 
strange thing! in spite of these sweet thoughts of Lilian, the 
whole day passed as if in mutual offence, or at least in great 
embarrassment. I did all in my power to discover how to 
remain alone with Lilian, even though only for a moment, but 
in vain. Fortunately, Aunt Atkins came to the rescue by telling 
me that the little girl needed more exercise, and that sitting in 
the stuffy wagon was not good for her. It occurred to me 
that she might ride on horseback, and I ordered Simpson 
to saddle a horse for her. There were no side-saddles in our 
caravan, but one of those Mexican saddles with a raised pommel 
such as are generally used by women stood us in good stead. 
I forbade Lilian to go out of sight of the caravan. Of course, it 
would have been rather difficult to lose one's way in the flat 
prairie, for the men I had sent to hunt were to be found in all 
directions outside the camp, so that there was alwjys the 
likelihood of meeting somebody or other. As for the Indians, 
no danger was to be expected fiom them, for this part of the 
prairie, as far as Winnebago, was visited by the Pawnees only 
at the time of the big hunts, and these were not to take place 
yet. Still, as the southern track of the forests was not occupied 
by grass-eating animals alone, caution was not superfluous. 
To tell the trujth, I expected that Lilian w r ould keep to my side 
for safety’s sake, a circumstance that w'ould have allowed us to 
remain alone, especially since I used to move ahead of the 
caravan, preceded only by the two half-caste guides, and 
followed by the whole cam]). And so it happened; on the very 
first day I was inexpressibly happy when I saw my gentle 
Amazon coming from the caravan at a light gallop. The horse’s 
movement unbound her hair, and a struggle with her frock, 
whkh was a little too short for ruling purposes, filled her cheeks 
with charming confusion. When she drew near she looked like 
a rose, for she knew that she was entering a trap set by me to 
be alone with her. She knew it, but she came on, though 
flushed at the thought, as if she were an unwilling victim and 
unconscious of her fate. My heart pounded like a schoolboy’s, 
and when our horses came side by side I was angry with myself 
because I did not know what to say. And at once such strong, 
sweet desires drew us together that, compelled b) an irresistible 
force, I bent towards her as if to adjust something on her horse’s 
mane, and in doing so I leaned against the pommel of her saddle, 
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and pressed my lips to her hand. A strange unspeakable 
happiness, greater and stronger than any joy I had ever known, 
flooded every fibre of my being. Then I pressed her little 
hand to my heart, and began to tell Lilian that if the Lord had 
bestowed on me all the realms of the whole world, and all the 
treasures of the earth, I would not exchange them for a single 
lock of her hair, for she had taken possession of me, body and 
soul, for ever. 

“Lilian, Lilian,” I went on, “I shall never leave you, I shall 
h»llow you across mountains and deserts, I shall kiss your feet, 
i shall pray to you, if only you will love me a little, it only you 
will tell me that I have a place in your heart.” 

I thought that my breast would burst when I said this, and 
when she in utmost onfusion began to repeat, “Ralph, you 
know' very well, you know everything ! ” 1 did not know whether 
to laugh or cry. whether to run aw r ay or stay, and as I aspire 
to-day after heaven, so then 1 w r as in hea\ on itself, befcause 1 
did not want anything moie in the woild. 

Thenceforth, whenevci my duties as captain permitted, I was 
with her; and these duties dwindled daily until we reached the 
.Missouri. Perhaps there was no other caravan as successful 
as ours during the first months of our journey. Both men and 
beasts got used to discipline, and became good travellers, so 
that there was no need for me to look so much after them. 
The trust they placed in me kept up an excellent spirit m the 
cam]). Plenty ol food and the fine spring weather created a 
spirit of joy, and strengthened our health. Day by day 1 grew 
more and more convinced tlu t my daring scheme of leading the 
caravan, not by the usual route via St. Louis and Kansas, but 
through Iowa and Nebraska, was an excellent one. There the 
unbearable heat w\rs very pernicious, and between the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri fevers and otner diseases thinned the 
ranks of travellers, wdiilsc here diseases diminished because of 
the cooler climate, and hardships were less numerous. 

Although the route via St. Louis was in its first stages com- 
paratively safe from the Indians, my caravan, consisting of 
two hundred and thirty people, well-armed and ready to fight, 
had no need to fear them, for the tribes that lived in Iowa kn*‘w, 
from coming up against them many a time, wdiat the arms of 
the white people were like, and did not dare to attack large 
bands. We had only one thing to guard against, and that was 
scampedcs; that is to say, attacks by night on the mules and 
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horses, for the theft of beasts of burden in a desert leaves a 
caravan in a desperate plight. But this was the business of 
the guards who, like myself, were well aware of the tricks of the 
Indians. Thus, once I had established the order of the march 
and my people had got used to it, I had incomparably less work 
to do in a day than at the beginning of our journey, and could 
devote more time to the sentiments that possessed my heart. 
At night I went to sleep with the thought that next day I should 
see Lilian. In the morning I would say to myself, “To-day I 
shall see Lilian,” and day by day, I grew happier and more in 
love with her. The people in the caravan gradually began to 
notice all this, but they made no objection, for both Lilian and 
I had won their liking. Once old Smith, coming upon us, 
exclaimed, “God bless you, captain, and you, Lilian!” and this 
juxtaposition of our names made us happy the whole day. 
Aunt Grosvenor and Aunt Atkins would whisper something iuto 
Lilian’s ear that would make her blush like the morning star, 
but she would never tell me what it was. Henry Simpson alone 
watched us gloomily. He might have been plotting something 
in his heart, but I did not mind. 

At four in the morning every day 1 was a< ru^tomed to find 
myself at the head of the caravan. The guides /'preceding me 
at a distance of about a thousand paces, were wont to sing the 
songs they had learned from their Indian mothers. Behind 
me, at nearly the same distance, wound the caravan, like a 
white ribbon across the prairie. You can imagine what a 
splendid moment in the day followed when, towards six o’clock, 
I would hear all of a sudden the clatter of horses’ hooL l>ehind 
me, and I would look; and the light of my soul approaches, my 
beloved girl! The morning breeze sends her hair streaming be- 
hind her and ruffles it, though it was purposely not bound tightly, 
ior the naughty little fairy knew very well that this suited her, 
that I liked it, and that if the wind cast her tresses against me, 
I should kiss them. I pretended I was not aware of it, and in 
such sweet expectation the morning began. I taught her the 
Polish expression Dzien dobry (Good morning), and whenever I 
heard her pronounce these words, they sounded so sweet in 
my ear that she seemed to grow even dearer to me; and memories 
of my country and my family and years gone by flew across 
the desert like gulls across the ocean; and many a time I would 
fain have wept, but, ashamed, restrained the tears ready to well 
up in my eyes. She knew that though I did not cry, my heart 
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was very full, and she would repeat like a linnet, “Dziefi 
dobryl Dzien dobryl Dzien dobryl ” so that how could I help 
loving this little linnet of mine? Then I began to teach her 
other words, and when her little English lips struggled with our 
difficult sounds, and I laughed at her mispronunciation, she 
would pout like a child and pretend to be angry and displeased 
with me. But we were never angry with each other, and only 
once a little cloud passed between us. One morning, I pre- 
tended that I wanted to tighten a buckle at her stirrup, and the 
wild ex-lancer in me awoke, and I began to kiss her little foot, 
or rather the poor shoe worn out in the desert that I would not 
have exchanged for a kingdom. She, pressing her little foot 
against the horse, and saying, “Don’t, Ralph, please don’t,” 
turned away; and though I apologized and tried to soothe her, 
she would not come near me. But she did not go back to the 
caravan for fear of hurting me. As for me, 1 pretended to be 
much more contrite than I really was, and, plunged in silence, 
I rode alone as if everything in the world had come to an end 
for me. I knew that pity would rise up within her, and 1 was 
right, for soon, made uneasy by my silence, she crept up to me, 
and looked into my eyes as a child that wants to find out whether 
its mother is still angry, and I, though I tried to look angry, 
had to turn away my face to help laughing. But this only 
happened once; usually we were as gay as prairie squirrels, 
and sometimes, God forgive me! 1, the captain of the whole 
caravan, became as a child at her side. Sometimes, as we 
rode together, I w’ould turn suddenly towards her, saying 
that I had something new ai.d very important to tell her; and 
when she listened attentively I would whisper to her, “1 love 
you.” Then she, too, would whisper in my ear, smiling and 
blushing, “And I, too”; and so we confided our secrets to one 
another in the desert, where only the wind might have overheard. 

In this way the days passed quickly, and it seemed to me that 
the mornings were bound to the evenings like links of a chain. 
Now and then some incident or other came to break the plea- 
sant monotony of our journey. One Sunday, the half-breed, 
Wichita, lassoed a big antelope of the kind which the prairie 
people call “Dick,” along with her young one. I presented it 
to Lilian, and she made a collar for it with a bell taken from a 
mule. We called the kid “Katty ” By the end of a week it 
had grown tame and ate out of our hands. Thus it happened 
that during the trek I rode on one side of Lilian, whereas on 
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the other ran Katty, with big black eyes uplifted, and, by her 
bleating, pleading to be caressed. 

After Winnebago, we embarked upon a plain, flat as a table, 
vast, luxuriant, virgin. Our guides disappeared from view 
among the grass and thistles, and our horses paddled in it as in 
a sea. I showed Lilian this world so completely new to her, and 
she was enchanted with its beauties, and I was proud that 
she liked this realm of mine so much. It was spring, towards 
the end of April, that is, the season of the most luxuriant growth 
of grass and herbs of every kind. Everything that may blossom 
in a desert did so there. 

At night an intoxicating scent came from the prairie as ot a 
thousand censers. In the day-time when the wind blew* and 
rocked the glowing meadow, it hurt the eyes to behold its red 
and blue and yellow, and all its other hues. The stalks of some 
yellow flowers recalling our Solomon’s Rod rose from a dense 
undergrowth, and the silver threads of a little plant called 
“tears'’ wound about it. Its cups, transparent globes, re- 
minded me, indeed, of tears. My eyes, accustomed to read in 
the book of the prairie, again and again discovered the herbs 
I knew so well: the big leaves of the calumba, good for wounds, 
the red and white mimosa, which close their eyes when 
approached by man or beast; and, finally, the “Indian axes,” 
whose perfume makes you so drowsy as almost to deprive you of 
consciousness. I taught Lilian to read in this book of God, 
saving, “You have to live among the forests and praiiies, dear, 
so you mut>t acquaint yoursc It with them quickly as possible.” 

In certain .spots of the flat prairie, there rose up, like oases, 
groves of cotton plants and fir trees, so overgrown with the wild 
vine and liana, that they were hardly visible beneath the 
luxuriant foliage. The lianas, in their tuin, were overgrown 
with ivy, and the prickly twining brier that resembles our wild 
roses. The flowers drooped as if flowing over the vides, whilst 
in the midst behind this curtain and behind this w r all there hid 
a mysterious dusk. At the foot of the tree-trunks big pools 
of spring-water which the sun could not drink up dreamed 
there in the darkness, and from the tree-tops, and from among 
the wealth of flowers, came strange voices, and the rail of the 
birds. When I showed these trees and the cascades of flowers 
to Lilian for the first time, she stopped, spell-bound, clasped her 
hands together, and cried, “Oh Ralph, is it true?” 

She said that she feared to go into their depths. One after- 
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noon, however, when the heat was at its height, and the warm 
breath of the Texas breeze passed over the plains, we both made 
oil in that direction along with Katty. 

We halted by a pool which reflected our forms and those of 
our horses. We stood for a moment in silence. It was cool, 
dim and solemn and awe-inspiring, as in a Gothic church. The 
light of day came filtering through, green and dark with the 
foliage. A bird concealed by the cupola of the lianas shrieked, 
“No, no, no,” as if warning us not to penetrate farther. Katty 
ftombled and shrank against the horses. Lilian and I gazed 
on each other, and our lips met for the first time, and did not 
want to part. She drank from my soul, and 1 from hers, and, 
though we could hardlv breathe, our lips yet remained together. 
I lei eyes grew filmv, and her hands on my shoulders shivered 
as in a fever, and she iorgot her own exiatenc e, ami grew weak, 
and rested her head against my breast. Wc were drunjc with 
each other’s presence, with rapture and happiness. I could 
not move, my heart was full, I lovid her a hundred times 
more than thought or words might express: and could only 
raise my eyes and seek the sky through the foliage. 

When we awoke from our ecstasy, we turned aside from the 
dense greenness into the open space, and there a bright light 
and a warm breeze encircled us, and the gay broad expanse again 
came upon our sight, and the praiiie hens .sped past in the grass. 

On rising mounds, pertorated like sieves with the holes of 
the prairie squirrels, were droves of these animals that dis- 
appeared underground at our ipp'oaeh. Straight ahead we saw 
the caravan and the men riding about the wagons on horseback. 

It seemed to me that wt came from a darkened chamber 
into broad daylight, and so it appeavd also to Lilian. The 
brightness of the clay made my heart dad, but the streams of 
golden light and the memory of our kisses, the traces of which 
were still visible on bet little face, filled her with fear and 
sadness. 

“Ralph, you don’t think badly of me, do you?” she asked 
me suddenly. 

“What ever made you think that, dear? May the Lord 
forget me if I have anything but lovt and reverence for you 
in my heart.” 

“It happened only because I love you so much,” she said, 
and at once her lips trembled and she cried softly; dnd though 
I did my best to calm her, she was sad ail that day. 
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IV 

At length we reached the Missouri. The Indians were wont 
to attack the caravans when they crossed the river, for it was 
very difficult to put up a defence when one section of the wagons 
was on one bank and the otlter on the opposite side; when the 
pack-horses would kick and rear, and the party would bicak up in 
confusion. As a matter of fact, I noticed that during the two 
days that preceded our arrival at the river we were indeed 
followed by Indian scouts; and so I took all kinds of precautions 
and led the caravan in a regular warlike manner. I would not 
permit the wagons to straggle across the prairie as they had 
done on the eastern borders of Iowa; my men had to close in, 
in readiness for a skirmish. On reaching the bank and the 
ford, I ordered two detachments of sixty men each to build an 
earth- wall on each side of thf 1 river, to secure the crossing under 
cover of this small rampart and the barrels of our rifles. The 
remaining hundred and ten emigrants had to transport the 
wagons. I did not allow more than a few wagons to set off 
together, so that there might be no confusion, [n this way 
there was complete order, and attack was impossible, for the 
attacking party would have had to storm one or other of the 
ramparts to reach those who were making the river crossing. 
The future was to prove that these precautions were not altogether 
superfluous, for, two years later, four hundred Gcimans were cut 
down as they crossed the river by the Kiawatha tribe, on the 
very spot on which the town of Omaha now stands. 1 had 
also one other advantage: when my men, who were acquainted 
with many of the tales that spread over the east concerning 
the terrible dangers accompanying the crossing of the yellow 
waters of the Missouri, saw the ease and certitude with which I 
performed my task, they began to trust me blindly, and consider 
me the ruling spirit of the deserts. 

Each day enthusiastic praises reached Lilian, and made a 
legendary hero of me in her eyes; and when Aunt Atkins said to 
her, “As long as your Pole is with you, you may even sleep in 
the rain if you like, for he won’t allow you to get wet ! ” the heart 
of my beloved swelled with pride. However, during the crossing 
I could hardly devote a single moment to her, and only on rare 
occasions could I tell her with my eyes those things that my lips 
might not say. For whole days, I was on horseback on one 
bank or the other, or in the water. I was anxious to get away 
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from those thick brown waters carrying down mouldering tree- 
trunks, clusters of foliage, and foul-smelling, fever-laden slime 
from Dakota, as soon as possible. 

What was worse, the men were tired beyond words with their 
unceasing vigil. The horses were ill on account of the unhealthy 
water, which we ourselves could not use unless boiled for several 
hours over the coals. At length, at the end of the eighth day 
we were one and all on the opposite bank; not a single wagon 
had been broken, and only seven mules and horses were lost. 
Yet, that very day, the first shots were fired, for my men 
killed, and then, in accordance with the horrible custom of the 
desert, scalped three Indians who had tried to slip among the 
mules. As a result of this in' idem, six of the oldest warriors 
of the band of the Bloody Trails, who belonged to the tribe of 
the Pawnees, came to us in the evening of the following day. 
With sinister dignity they sat down by our fires and demanded 
compensation m horses and mules, announcing that if we 
refused, five hundred warriors would descend upon us without 
delay. But I did not fear th^se five hundred warriors, now that 
my caravan had crossed the river, and was protected by ram- 
parts, for I knew that the delegates had been sent to us only 
because the savages were making use of this pretext to drive a 
bargain without making an attack, the success of which might 
be doubtful. I would have driven them away but for Lilian, 
for I wanted her to see this spectacle; and, indeed, as they sat 
motionless by the council fire, with eyes staring into the heart 
of the flames, she, from behind a wagon, in fear and curiosity 
gazed upon their garments, jewii together with human hair, 
their tomahawks with feathered handles and their faces painted 
black and red as a sign that they were prepared to give battle. 
In spite of these preparations 1 definite .y declined to meet with 
their wishes, and, changing from a passive to an active attitude, 
1 declared that if a single mule were to be found missing, I would 
seek them out myselt, and spread the bones of all their five 
hundred warriors over the breadth of the prairie. They de- 
parted, stifling their wrath with an effort, and they cast their 
tomahawks over their heads to indicate war. But my words 
stuck in their memory; and when, as thev were about to leave, 
two hundred of my men, prepared for this, rose up suddenly in 
a menacing fashion, and, clashing their arms, uttered a war-cry, 
our state of preparation definitely impressed itself upon the 
minds of the savages. 
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A few hours later, Henry Simpson, who had volunteered to 
follow the delegates, came back panting with the news that a 
large band of the Indians was approaching. Being well 
acquainted with the ways of the Indians, I alone, in the whole 
caravan, knew that these were barren threats, for the Indians 
were not sufficiently numerous to be able to meet the Kentucky 
long-range rifles, as they weie merely armed with hickory-bows. 
I imparted this fact to Lilian to put her mind at rest, for she 
was trembling like a leaf in fear for my salety, but the others 
were sure that battle was inevitable, and the younger members, 
whose war-lust was aroused, were even eager to fight. And 
indeed we heard the howling of the Redskins without further 
delay. They drew up, however, at a distance ol several gun- 
shots, as if waiting for the opportune moment. All through the 
night huge fires made of cotton-wood arid buiHies of Missouri 
osier burned in our camp; the men kept guaid by the wagons, 
and the terrified women sang psalms; the mules whinnied and 
neighed and bit each other, because they were not driven to 
their usual night shelter, but instead w r etc dosed m among the 
wagons; the dog**, sunring the presence oi the Indians, howled: 
in a w r ord, our cam]) w r as lull of noise and warlike preparation. 
In the short intervals of silence, we heard the ill-omened moan- 
ing s of the Indian outposts as they answered each other in 
the voice of the coyote. Round about midnight, the Indians 
attempted to fire the praiiie, but the wet spiing grass would 
not kindle, though not a single drop of rain had fallen for 
several days. 

When, m the morning, I inspected the posts, 1 seized the 
opportunity to go to Lilian for a moment. I found her sleeping 
the sleep ot exhaustion, her head resting in the lap of the good 
Aunt Atkins, who, armed with a bowie-knife, swore she would 
rather destroy the entire tribe of the Bloody Trails than let one 
of them approach her beloved child. As for me, I beheld that 
beautiful sleeping face with the love, not only of a man, but 
almost that ot a mother, and, like Aunt Atkins, I would have 
cut to pieces anybody that menaced my love. For in her was 
my joy, in her my delight, and apart from her there was nothing 
but wandering and never-ending adventures. The best proof 
of this I had before me: the prairie stretching away to the 
horizon, the clash of arms, the nights spent on horseback, war, 
and the rapacious red-skinned bandits — whereas close beside 
me was the calm sleep of the lovely being who so trusted me 
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and believed in me that a word of mine was sufficient to 
persuade her that there would be no attack, and to let her fall 
asleep as safe as if she were under her father's roof. 

Thus when I gazed on those two pictures, for the first time in 
my life I felt weary of my adventures and precarious existence; 
and at the same time knew I should find calm and quietude only 
at her side. If only we reach California, if only we reach it, I 
thought. . . . The hardships of the journey, of which only 
the easier half had been completed, had left their traces on 
tkit pale face, whilst there waited for us a rich and beautiful 
land, a warm sky, and endless spring. With such reflections I 
covered tiie feet of the sleeping girl with my overcoat to keep 
out the night cold, and then returned to the end of the camp, 
for such a thick fog w*»s rising from the river that the Indians 
might have taken advantage of it to try their luck. The fires 
died down and grew pale; an hour later you could not have 
seen anybody ten paces away. J bade the guards call oubevery 
minute, and soon nothing was heard throughout the camp save 
a prolonged All’s well” passing from mouth to mouth like 
the words of a litany. The Indian camp on its side grew silent, 
as if stricken dumb. This made me uneasy. At dawn an 
immense weariness fell upon us, for God only knows how many 
nights the greater part of our inen ha^ passed without sleep, 
and, added to that, the heavy fog sent cold shivers through 
our frames. 

I tried to decide whether it would not be better to ride down 
upon the Indians and scatter them to the four winds of the earth, 
instead of remaining rooted 1 the spot, waiting to see what the 
Indians would take it into their heads to do. This was not a 
wild lancer’s whim, but a sheer necessity, for a daring attack 
followed by .success might gain for us . big reputation, which, 
once spread among the savage tribes, would sen: re safety for 
us for the rest of the journey. In the end I left a hundred and 
thirty of my people within the ramparts under the command 
of the experienced prairie wolf, Smith, and I ordered a hundred 
others to mount their horses. We advanced cautiously but 
with good heart, for the cold was growing more and more 
severe, and this was at least a mean? of getting warm. At a 
distance of a couple of gun-shots we changed to a gallop, and 
with shouts and firing we stormed the camp of the savages. 
A bullet dispatched by a clumsy fellow in our ranks behind me 
whizzed close past my ear, but it only carried off my cap 
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Meantime, we were right upon the Indians, who were prepared 
for everything but attack from us, for this must have been the 
first time that travellers had sought out their besiegers. Accord- 
ingly panic blinded them, and they dispersed in all directions, 
howling for fear like wild beasts, and dying without any resist- 
ance. Only u small detachment of them pressed on to the 
river when they saw that all other means of escape were barred, 
and defended themselves with stubborn resistance, preferring 
to throw themselves into the water rather than surrender. 

Their spears made of sharpened deer-horn and their toma- 
hawks of hard flint were not very dangerous, but they handled 
them w'ith great dexterity. However, we broke through their 
ranks in the twinkling of an eye, and I myself captured a big 
fellow r , whose hand I broke along with his axe in struggling to 
snatch tine weapon. We captured a few dozen horses, but they 
were so savage and high-spirited that they were useless to us. 
We took about a score of prisoners, all of whom were wounded. 
I had their wounds carefully dressed, and, at Lilian’s request, 
presented them with blankets, arms, and horses that were needed 
ior those who were seveitly wounded, and then let them go free. 
The poor creatures, who were convinced that they would be tied 
to the stake and tortured, and who had already begun to chant 
their monotonous death hymns, were at first all amazement at 
what was happening to them. They thought they were being 
released in order to be hunted down in accordance with the 
Indian custom. However, when they saw that nothing of the 
kind was threatening them, they departed, praising our valour 
and the charity of the Pale Flower, which name they applied 
to Lilian. 

But the day was to end with a sad event which cast a shadow 
over our joy at this great victory and the results it was likely 
to produce. None of our men had been killed, but many of 
them were severely wounded, and the worst case w r as Henry 
Simpson, whose enthusiasm had carried him too far into the 
battle. That night his state became so critical that the agony 
began He wanted to impart something to me, but the poor 
fellow was unable to speak, for his jaw had been crushed by a 
tomahawk. He could only mumble, “Pardon, my captain!” 
and then fell into convulsions. I guessed what was troubling 
him when I remembered the bullet which had whizzed past my 
ear that morning, and I forgave him as befitted a Christian. 
I knew, too, that he took with him to the grave a profound 
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though secret love for Lilian, and that he must have sought 
death purposely. He departed towards midnight, and was 
buried under a gigantic cotton-tree, on whose bark I engraved 
a cross with my knife. 


v 

Next day we moved on and had before us a prairie that was 
even vaster, flatter, and wilder than before, a country that had 
raudy known the imprint of the white man’s foot; to sum up, 
we were in Nebraska. During the first days we proceeded 
quickly enough across the treeless spaces, though the journeying 
was difficult on account of our lack of fuel. The banks of the 
Platte, which flowed acioss these boundless tracts, were covered 
with dense growths of osier and willow, but as they were flat 
the river had flooded them, so that we could not draw near. In 
the meantime w r e passed the nights by the small fires made of 
buffalo refuse which had not been sufficiently dried by the sun, 
and so smouldered with a blue smoke rather than burned. We 
were making painful efforts to reach the Big Blue River, wdiere 
we expected to find plenty of fuel. The surrounding district 
showed every sign of being a virgin land Again and again 
hc^ds of antelopes, tawny-skinned and white-bellied, dispersed 
before our caravan. Now and then from the wave of the grass 
there emerged the monstrous shaggy head of a buffalo with 
bloodshot eyes and steaming nostrils; and vast herds of them 
could be seen moving about like black specks on the horizon. 

In some places we passeu by regular systems cf mounds 
thrown up by the prairie dogs. The Indians did not at first 
show themselves, but a few day* later we sighted three savages 
adorned with feathers on horseback, bu. they vanished at once 
like phantoms. Later I learned that die lesson l had given 
them by the Missouri had made the name of “Big-ara” (for 
this was how they changed “Big Ralph”) the terror of the 
murderous tribes of prairie robbers, whereas the generosity I 
had displayed to the prisoners appealed to these savage and 
cruel tribes who were not, however, devoid of chivalrous instincts. 

When we came to the Big Blue River I decided to encamp on 
its forcst-clad banks for ten days. The Jlher half of the road 
which lay before us would be much more difficult than the first, 
for beyond the prairies lay the Rocky Mountains, and farther on 
the “bad lands” of Utah and Nevada. Our mules and horses 
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were now worn out and lean in spite of plenty of good food, so 
it was necessary to restore their strength by a prolonged rest. 
To this end we encamped in the triangle formed by the Big 
Blue and Beaver Creek. The strong position secured by the 
two rivers and a file of wagons was nearly impregnable, 
particularly as we had wood and water on the spot. Thus 
our camp duties were reduced to a minimum, excessive 
vigilance was unnecessary, and our people could enjoy repose. 
These were the best days of our journey. The weather 
was glorious, and the nights were so warm that we could 
sleep under the open sky. 

In the morning my men would go off to hunt, and at midday 
would come back laden with antelopes and prairie hens, of 
which there were millions in our neighbourhood. The rest of 
the day we passed in eating and sleeping, in singing and shooting 
for sport at the wild geese, flocks of which constantly flew over 
our heads. There have been no better, no happier days in my 
life than those ten days. From morn till night Lilian and I 
hardly 1< ft each other, and life in common beginning in this way, 
instead of with cursory interviews, convinced me more and more 
that I should go on lo\ing that sweet, good being for ever. 
I learned to know her much more deeply and intimately. 
Often at night, instead of sleeping I would try to discover the 
reason why she had become so dear to me, and as necessary 
to my life as the \ ery air w r e breat he. I loved her noble countc n- 
an( e and her long tresses, her ('yes. blue as the skies of Nebraska, 
and her slender, graceful form which seemed to say to me: “Sup- 
port me and defend me, lor f could not go on in the wotld 
without you.” Yes, God is my witness that I loved everything 
about her, yes, eveiy one of her poor garments; there was some 
irresistible force that drove me to her so that I could not help 
myself. But she had yet another charm for me, and that was 
her sweet tenderness. I have met many women m my life, 
but I ha\e never known such an angel, and f never shall 
again. When I think of it, an eternal sadness overcomes me. 
The soul within her was as tender as the flower that closes up 
its cup when any one draws near. 

She was extremely sensitive to every word of mme; she felt 
and reflected every one of my thoughts like some deep trans- 
parent water that mirrors all that passes over its margin. Her 
pure heart surrendered to love with gentle confusion, and I 
realized how deeply she must have loved me when she yielded 
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and sacrificed herself to it. In such moments, every noble 
sentiment that exists in a man’s soul was fused into one great 
sentiment for her. Hers was such a simple, modest nature that 
I had to convince her that there was no sin in love, and I was 
always troubled as to how to do it. In these emotions the ten 
days in the fork of the rivers passed by ; and it was there that 
the zenith of my happiness was fulfilled. Once, at dawn, we 
went for a walk up Beaver Creek. I wanted to show her the 
beavers, a whole kingdom of which flourished not much more than 
ha 1f a mile from the caravan. Moving cautiously through the 
undergrowth, we soon arrived at our goal. There was a sort of 
bay or lake made by the stream. Tt was surrounded by tall 
hickory trees, and the banks themselves were covered with 
willows whose branches curved deep into the water. The dam 
made by the beavers higher up across the stream stopped its 
course, and kept the water in the pool always at the same level, 
and through its shimmering surface the houses of these Clever 
animals rose up like miniature cupolas 

No human foot had ever penetrated into that recess closed in by 
trees on every side. We cautiously removed the slender willow 
branches, ami gazed on the waier which was as smooth and blue 
as glass. The beavers were not yet at their work. The little 
settlement of the waters was obviously ^ till asleep, and every- 
thing was so quiet over the pool that I could hear Lilian’s 
breathing as her little golden head rested on my cheek in a 
space left by the branches. I put my arm round her waist to 
support her on the steep bank, and we waited patiently, our 
eyes drinking in everything th t they encountered. Accustomed 
to life in the deserts, I loved Nature like my own mother, and 
I felt in a simple way the joy of God when He beholds the 
universe. 

It was very early in the morning: the ^low of dawn had barely 
set in, and reddened through the branches of the hickory trees. 
The dew dropped down the willow leaves, and there was more 
and more light. Then the prairie hens came to the opposite 
bank. They wore grey with black breasts and tufted heads. 
They drank water, stretching their beaks upwards. “Oh, 
Ralph, how nice!” whispered Lilian. for me, I thought of 
naught save a cottage in a lonely canyon, oi her with me, and a 
rosary of tranquil days stretching away into eternity, and sub- 
lime calm unto the end. So it seemed to us that to this joy of 
nature we added our own joy, to this peace our own peace, and 
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to this dawn the dawn of happiness we had in our souls. Mean- 
time the smooth face of the water grew wrinkled, and there 
emerged a beaver’s wet whiskered head, all pink in the morning 
light, then another, and the two animals made for the dam, 
muttering and cleaving the mirror of the water with their little 
mouths. They climbed upon the dam, sat on their hind legs, 
and uttered a scream ; and then heads, large and small, appeared 
as if by magic, and a splash was heard in the pool. The herd 
of beavers seemed at first to be merely playing, bathing, and 
calling out, in their own way, in sheer enjoyment. But the first 
pair, looking round from the top of the dam, suddenly made 
a whistling sound with their nostrils, and, in the twinkling of 
an eye, half of the colony were on the dam, whereas the other 
half were making for the banks to disappear beneath the fringes 
of the willows where the water began to bubble, and sounds 
as of wood cut by a saw announced that the little creatures were 
busy gnawing the bark of the branches. 

For a long time Lilian and I watched the manoeuvres and 
pleasures of this animal life, happy until man comes to disturb 
it. Suddenly Lilian, wishing to change her position, happened 
to move the branches, and in a flash everything was gone. 
Only the rocking of the water left any sign that it held something 
in its depths. But alter a moment the water too subsided, 
and we were again enveloped in calm, broken only by the wood- 
peckers, tapping on the hard bark of the hickory trees in quest 
of worms. Meanwhile, the sun rose high above the trees and 
it grew very warm. As Lilian was not tired yet we resolved to 
go round the pool. On the way we came upon another small 
brook which cut across the forest to flow into the pool from the 
opposite side. Lilian could not cross it, so I had to carry her. 
In spite of her objections, J gathered her up like a child, and 
entered the brook. But this brook was a brook of temptation. 
Fearing lest she should fall, Lilian put her arms about my neck 
and clung tightly to me, concealing her blushing face against 
my shoulder, and I pressed my lips upon her brow r , and so I 
carried her across the brook. On arriving at the opposite bank, 
I wanted to carry her farther, but she cast inc off almost violently. 
A sort of uneasiness fell upon us ; and she began to look about 
her as -if afraid, and her face grew now pale, now flushed. We 
continued to walk on. I took her hand and pressed it to my 
heart. At moments I was afraid of myself. The day grew hot ; 
heat poured down from the sky upon the earth, and the wind 
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was at rest. The leaves of the hickory trees hung motionless. 
Only the woodpeckers went on tapping on the bark as before, 
but everything else seemed to fall asleep and grow lifeless with 
the heat. It seemed to me that some magic spell had been 
cast over the forest, and after that, I remembered nothing save 
the fact that Lilian was with me, and that wc were alone. 
Meantime she must have grown tired, for her breath came in 
short loud gasps, and on her face, that was habitually pale, 
there appeared hectic spots of colour. I asked whether she 
we<’„ not tired and would not like to rest. ‘‘Oh, no, no,” she 
answered quickly, as if resisting the mere idea, but after taking 
a few steps she suddenly swayed and whispered: 

“No; 1 really can't go on any more/* 

Then I took her in my arms again and went with this precious 
burden down to the margin of the pool, where the overhanging 
willow-branches formed shadowy passages. I laid her on the 
moss of one of these bowers and knelt down beside lier^ but 
when I gazed upon her my heart almost ceased to beat. Her 
face had grown pale, white as linen, and her wide-open eyes 
watc lied ine in fear. 

“Lilian, what is the mattei, dear?” I exclaimed. “It is I 
who am with you.** 

Saying this I bent over her feet and show ered kisses upon the in. 

“Lilian!” I went on. “My heart's choice, my wife!” 

When I pronounced the last word a shiver ran through her 
body from head to foot, and suddenly she cast her arms about 
my neck with an unusual, fevrdsh impetus. 

“My dear, my dear, my husband!” — and then everything 
sank away lrom me, and it seemed as if we were swept on with 
the whole universe. . . . 

To-day I don’t know how it happened, out when I awoke from 
that ecstasy and recover'd my senses, the glow shone again 
through the branches of the hickory trees, but it was the glow 
of sunset. The woodpeckers had ceased to tap on the bark. 
Another flaming sunset smiled from the depths of the pool to 
the sunset of the sky. The water- creatures were asleep. The 
evening was full of charm, all quiet, and impregnated with the 
red light. It w r as time to go back to caravan. When we 
had left the weeping willows behind I gazed on Lilian. There 
was neither sorrow nor anxiety on her face; only a calm resig- 
nation shone in her eyes raised to heaven, and her blessed head 
was encircled with a nimbus of solemn sacrifice. When I offered 
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her my arm she leaned her head upon my shoulder, and with 
eyes fixed on the sky said to me: 

“Ralph, tell me again that I am your wife; tell me that 
many tunes over.” 

So as neither in the destrts nor in the place whither we were 
going were there any other vows save those of the heart, I knelt 
down in the forest, and when she had knelt down at my side 
I said: 

“In the presence of the sky, the earth, and God Himself, I 
take thee, Lilian Morris, to be my wedded wife. Amen.” 

To this she replied : 

“Now 1 am yours for ever, and until death us do part I am 
your wife, Ralph.” 

From that moment we w r ere married; and thereafter she was 
not merely mv In loved, but my legal wife. And we were happy 
m that thought. 1 was especially happy, because there rose up 
in my heart a new r sentiment of sacred reverence both ior 
Lilian and for myself, of a great and solemn dignity thiough 
which love was ennobled and blessed Hand in hand, with 
heads held proudly and steadfast eye-., we returned to the 
caravan to our people who had grown anxious on our Ixhall. 
Some of them had ndden out in various directions to seek lor 
us, and later on I learned to my astonishment that some had 
pasted hv the pool vitliont discovering our presence, for w r e 
had nut he arc! their shouts. Still, lest they should misjudge 
us, I summoned all of them togctliei, and when they had 
gathered round, 1 took Lilian by the hand and announced: 

“Gentlemen! Hear witness that in your presence 1 declare 
this woman who stands at my side to be mv wedded wife; and 
be ready to give evidence to this cfkct at court, before the law, 
and before all who, whether in the east or in the west, may 
make any inquiries.” 

“All right, and hurrah for you both!” responded the miners. 
Then old Smith put the customary question to Lilian, and a deed 
her whether die was willing to take me lor her husband, and 
when she answered “ Yes," we were legally married in the eyes 
of the world. In the distant prairies of the west and all over 
the border lands w’here there are no towns and no judges or 
churches, the wedding ceremony always takes place in this 
w r ay; and even to-day, whosoever in the States declares the 
woman with whom he lives under the same roof to be his wife 
makes a declaration that stands for all the documents of the 
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law. Thus, no one was astonished, or regarded my marriage 
with any other sentiment than the respect that the custom 
always met with. Moreover, everybody was pleased, for 
although I kept them under a discipline that was more severe 
than with other captains, they knew very well that it was for 
their own good, and day by day they showed more and more 
friendliness towards me. As for my wife, she was always the 
very apple ol their eye. Thus festivities and merry-making 
followed my announcement. The fires were lit. The Scots 
brought forth their bagpipes from their wagons, for we were 
\ery fond of their music, which was associated with pleasant 
memories for us. The Americans look to their beloved knuckle- 
bones, and amid songs and shouts and pistol shots our wedding- 
night passed away. Aunt Atkins embraced Lilian again and 
again, laughing and crying by turns, and lighting her pipe which 
went out repeatedly. What stirred me most was the following 
rite, that was customary with the wandering element of the 
population of the States who passed the greater pare of their 
life in wagons. When the moon appeared in the sky, the men 
placed bunches oJ burning osier in their rifle-rods and the whole 
procession headed by old vSmith conducted us from one wagon 
to another, inquiring of Lilian before; each one: 

“Is this your home?” My love answered every time, “No,” 
and we continued our round, before Aunt Atkins’s ivagon very 
real emotion overcame everybody, for it w'as the wagon in 
which Lilian had travelled up till then. Accordingly, when 
she answered even there a soft “ No,” Aunt Atkins howled like 
a wounded buffalo, and clasping Lilian in her arms she repeatc 1, 
“Mv little one. my sweet,” interrupted with bitter sobs. Lilian 
cried too, and then all those hard hearts unhardened for a 
moment, and there w'as not a single pair of eyes that was r.ot 
full of tears. When we drew near my wagon, I hardly recognized 
it, it was so adorned with flowers and foliage. Here the men 
raised the flaming bundles and Smith asked in a voice that had 
grown louder and graver: 

“Is this your home?” 

“That \s it! That 's it!” replied L!>ian softly. 

Then every man bared his head, and the stillness w r as so great 
that I heard the whir of the fire and the hissing of the burnt 
twdgs as they fell to the ground, and the grey-haired miner, 
stretching out his knotted hands over us, said: “May the Lord 
bless you, and your house. Amen.” 
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A triple “ Hurrah” followed the blessing, after which every- 
body departed, leaving me alone with my beloved wife. She 
leaned her head upon my breast and whispered, “For ever, for 
ever”; and in that moment there were more stars in our souls 
than in the firmament. 


vi 

Next morning I left my wife still sleeping, and went to look 
for flowerb for her. As I searched I repeated to myself again 
and again, “You are married !” and this idea filled me with 
such joy that I raised my eyes to heaven and thanked God that 
He had let me live long enough to experience that moment when 
a man becomes a real man, and completes his life with that of 
another being whom he cherishes beyond everything. Now I 
had something of my very own in the world, and though my 
hearth and home was only a canvas wagon, yet I felt richer than 
beiorc, and eyed my previous wanderings with pity and amaze- 
ment that I could once have lived like that. It had never beiore 
occurred to me what a lot of happiness may be contained in the 
mere word “wife,” if you give this name to your very heart’s 
blood, and the best part of your own soul. 1 must have loved 
her for a long time as I saw the world only through the medium 
of Lilian, associated everything with her and understood it only 
in so far as it concerned her. Now when I said “wife.” it meant 
to me “my wife and mine for ever”: and 1 thought 1 should go 
mad with joy, for I could scarcely realize that such a poor devil 
as myself could possess such a treasure. For what did I lack? 
Nothing. If only the prairies had been warmer, and safer for 
her, and I had not bound myself to bring my people whither I 
had promised, I would have joyfully given up going to Cali- 
fornia, and settled even in Nebraska provided Lilian were with 
me. I was going there to dig for gold, yet now this idea seemed 
to me ridiculous. What other wealth could I discover now that 
I had her? I asked myself. What need had we of gold? Well, 
I would choose out a canyon in which it would be always spring. 
I would fell tree-trunks and make me a dwelling and I would 
live with her, and by my plough and my rifle I would win our 
daily bread, so that we should not go hungry. So ran my 
thoughts as I looked for the flowers, and when I had picked 
enough I returned to the caravan. On the way I came upon 
Aunt Atkins. 
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“The little one? Sleeping?” she asked me, taking her 
inseparable pipe out of her mouth. 

“Yes, she ’s sleeping,” I replied. 

At this Aunt Atkins winked her eye and said : 

“Ah! You rascal!” 

But the “little one” was not sleeping any longer, for we saw 
her soon after as she left the wagon, and, shading her eyes, 
scanned the prairie. When she saw me, she ran to meet me, 
all fresh and rosy as the morning, and fell into my open arms. 
She gave me her little lips, exclaiming: 

“ Dzieh dohry 1 iJzien dobry / v Then raising herself on 
tip-toe and looking into my eyes, she asked with a mischievous 
smile, “ Am I your wife ? ” 

Was she my wife? What other answer was there but to 
kiss and caress her without end ? And it was thus that our time 
passed in the fork of the rivers, for old Smith took over all my 
duties until the moment when we moved on. Thus we were 
able to visit once more our beavers and our brook, across which 
I now carried her unresisting. One day we went in a canoe 
made of redwood up the Blue River, and at one of the bends I 
pointed out to her close at hand the buffaloes striking the limy 
banks with their horns, which causes their foreheads to be 
usually covered with a sort of armour of dry lime. Two days 
before we moved on we stopped making these excursions, on 
one occasion because of the Indians who appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then because my dear love was not well. She 
grew pale and lost strength, and when 1 asked her what was 
the matter, she answered me only with a smile, and assured me 
that she was quite well. 1 even kept watch over her while 
she slept and carefudy tucked her up to prevent the wind from 
reaching her; and I w r as so worried tin t I grew quite ill myself. 
Aunt Atkins, of course, winked her le)t eye mysteriously when 
alluding to Lilian’s indisposition, and blew out such a thick 
doud of smoke that you could not see her behind it. How- 
ever, my anxiety did not abate, the more so because sad thoughts 
(Tossed Lilian’s mind from time to time. She got it into her 
head that it was not right to love eacli other as much as we did, 
and once, laying her wonderful little finger on the Bible, which 
she used to read every day, she said sadly: 

“Read this, Ralph.” 

I looked, and a strange foreboding clutched my heart when I 
read : “ Who changed the truth of God into a lie , and worshipped 
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and served the creature more than the Creator , who is blessed for 
ever V 9 and she added when I had finished: 

“ And if the Lord is angry with us, I am sure He will be good, 
and will punish me only.” 

I calmed her by telling her that love is only an angel that 
rises from two human souls to God and carries the glory of the 
earth up to Him. After ti is we did not talk about such things 
any more, for preparations for the rest of the march began, the 
inspection of the wagons and beasts, and thousands of petty 
duties that took up all my time. 

When at last the moment for departing arrived, we said 
good-bye to the fork of the rivers, sad at heart, for it had wit- 
nessed so many happy days; but when I saw our caravan 
stretching once more across the prairie, the wagons one after 
another and the string of mules, it was a relief to me to think 
that every day would bring us nearer and nearer to the end of 
our journey, and that in a few months we should come in sight 
of California, towards which w T e were making amid such 
hardships. 

The first days of the journey were somewhat unsuccessful. 
Between the Missouri and the toot of the Rocky Mountains, 
vast portions of the prairie rose steeply uphill, for which reason 
our beasts grew quickly tired and had often to rest. Again, 
we could no£ draw' near the giant River Platte, for, though the 
flood had abated, it was the season of the big spring hunt, and 
consequently bands of Indians wandered near the river, stalking 
the herds ot buffaloes as they moved northwards. The night 
w'atches grew harder and more fatiguing. Not a single night 
passed without an alarm, and, on the fourth day after w r e left 
the encampment, I again put to flight another considerable 
band of red-skinned robbers, just as they were trying to stampede 
our mules. But what bothered us most was the fact that wc 
were obliged to pass the nights without a fire, tor as wc were 
unable to approach the Platte we were often without fuel, and 
in the morning showers would fall so that the buffalo dung 
which served as fuel was all soaked, and w r ould not easily burn. 

Another source of uneasiness was the trek of the buffaloes. 
Sometimes w r e caught sight of herds of several thousand head 
drifting over the horizon like a cloud, and crushing everything 
before them. If such a herd crossed our path wc should have 
perished inevitably. To make matters worse, the prairie sud- 
denly swarmed with all sorts of beasts of prey, for the buffaloes 
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were followed, not only by Indians, but also by the terrible grizzly 
bears, and the great jaguars, and the big wolves of Kansas 
and the Indian territory. At the small brooks by which we 
pitched our camp at night, we saw at sunset great herds of all 
the denizens of the prairie coming to drink after the day’s heat. 
One day a bear attacked our half-caste guide, Wichita, and 
had I with Smith and another guide, Tom, not rescued him 
in time, he would certainly have been torn to pieces. I crushed 
the monster’s head with my axe with a blow so powerful that the 
hickory handle broke in two. Nevertheless, the l>east attacked 
ir(, and fell only after Tom and Smith had shot him in the 
ear with their guns. These wild animals were so boJd that at 
night they would come quite dose to our caravan, and in a 
week we killed two of them only a hundred paces from our 
wagons. Our dogs made such a noise from morn till night 
because of this that one could not sleep. 

Once upon a time such a life pleased me; when, a year before, 
even greater hardships had been my lot in Arkansas, I was as 
liapp} as a lord, but now, when I thought of my dear wife in 
the wagon, trembling for my lile instead of sleeping, and wasting 
away with anxiety, 1 wished Indians, bears, and jaguars at the 
devil, and prayed instead for the speediest way of ensuring 
peace to that fragile and delicate bung so dear to me that I 
fain w r ould ha\e carried her in my arms till the end of time. 
Thus it happened that a great load lei) from my heart when, 
at the end oi three weeks of sin h troubles, 1 sighted the chalky 
white w'ateis of the river now* called the Republican River, 
then without an English nam n . The wide belt of black osiers, 
which made a mourning lining ro the white w r atcrs, would supply 
us wath plenty of fuel, and altnough this variety of osier bursts 
in the fire with a loud report and -alters sparks far and 
wide, it burns much better than soaking buffalo dung Here I 
decided to rest for two days, particularly because the rocks 
scattered here and there betrayed the neighbouring presence of 
the wtllnigh impassable slopes of the Rocky Mountains. We 
were at a considerable height above sea-level, as was evident 
from the cool nights. 

The difference in temperature between day and night had 
unpleasant effects. Several men. old ^mitb among them, 
caught fever, and were obliged to take to their wagons. The 
germs of their malady must have been caught on the unhealthy 
banks of the Missouri, and the hardships they had endured 
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favoured its outbreak. However, the proximity of the moun- 
tains filled us with hope of a speedy recovery. My wife, mean- 
time, nursed them with a devotion that is only found in such 
an angelic disposition. 

But at the same time she did not look well herself. Many a 
time it happened that, waking in the morning, and my first 
glance falling upon her delicate features, my heart would beat 
anxiously when I noted her pallor, and the black shadows under 
her eyes. It often happened that as I watched her in this way, 
she would awaken, smile at me, and fall asleep again. Then I 
felt that I would give half of my own iron constitution only to 
reach California. 

But it was a long, long way off. At the end of the two days 
we moved on, and soon alter leaving the Republican River in 
the south we followed the fork of the White Man, since we were 
making for the southern fork of the Platte, the great part of 
which was in Colorado. The ascent each day grew more and 
more arduous, for in truth wc were in a canyon between granite 
rocks, towering higher and higher afar off on each side, either 
separate peaks or prolonged like a wall, now a narrow passage, 
now retreating in both directions. We did not lack fuel, for every 
nook and cranny of the rocks was clad with dwarf firs and oaks. 
Here and there springs trickled down the walls of stone. Beasts 
of prey that vanished at our approach jumped along the rocky 
barriers The air was cold and keen and invigorating. At the 
end of the week the fever abated, but our mules and horses, 
which had had to exchange the juicy grass of Nebraska for the 
furze that was the main plant here, crew leaner and leaner, and 
panted more and more loudly as they drew up our heavily loaded 
wagons. 

Finally, one afternoon, we saw before us a milage of pointed 
douds, half-dissolved in the distant mists, all white and gold 
and azure on their crests, and stretching their gigantic mass 
from earth to heaven. 

At this vision a shout arose throughout the caravan. Men 
climbed upon the roofs of the wagon* to get a better view, and 
shouts of “ Rocky Mountains! Rocky Mountains!” were heard 
on all sides. Hats waved in the breeze and faces were lit up 
with joy. 

In this way the Americans greeted the Rocky Mountains, 
and as for me, I went to my wagon, and pressing my wife to my 
breast once more vowed fidelity to her in my soul in the presence 
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of those lofty altars of God from which radiated a solemn 
mystery of impregnable strength. The sun was just about to 
set, and soon twilight came down over the entire land; the giant 
forms alone, lit up by the last rays, seemed like immense heaps of 
live coals and lava. Then the fiery glow began to pass into a"* 
violet growing ever darker, and at last all sunk into one vast 
darkness through which the stars, the sparkling eyes of the 
night, regarded us from on high. 

Still we were about a hundred and fifty miles, at least, from 
the principal chain. Thus, the next day it vanished from 
our sight, cut off by the ro^ks, and later on it appeared and 
disappeared in accordance with the loops of the ruad. We 
moved forward slowly, for fresh obstacles kept on presenting 
themselves, and, though we kept as close as possible to the river, 
wc had often to go out of our way when the banks were too 
steep, and seek a passage through the neighbouring valleys. 
The ground here was covered w'ith grey furze and wilds peas, 
which were not good even for the mules to eat, and which 
obstructed our progress because the tall strong stalks twisted 
about the wheels and impeded their movement. 

Now and then we came across cracks in the ground which 
were impossible to cross, and. as they sometimes extended for 
hundreds of yards, we had a^ain to make a detour. Time after 
time our guides, Wichita and Tom, came back to report new 
difficulties. The ground would suddenly bristle with rocks, or 
unexpectedly fall away. One day we thought that we were 
going along a valley when all of a sudden we found that it was 
a shelf of rock, and gaping bef'- -e u c was a bottomless abyss down 
whose vertical sides our gaze was lost in dizziness. The gigantic 
oaks in the depths of the abyss looked like tiny shrubs, and the 
buffaloes among them like beetles. Wo /ere penetrating farther 
and farther into a rocky land of bo ilders, land-slides, and 
precipices, where stones had been hurtled down one after the 
other in rapid volley. Echoes cast back by the granite vaults 
repeated over and over again the oaths of the drivers and the 
neighing of the mules. Our w agons, which on the firm ground of 
the prairie appeared large and grand, dwindled pen eptibly before 
our eyes here in the presence of the rocky giants, and vanished 
into the throats of the canyons as if swallo ^ d up by mighty jaws. 
Small waterfalls which the Indians call 4 "laughing waters” broke 
up our path at every hundred yards. The hardships were ex- 
hausting our strength and that of the beasts, but the mountains 
G 8 7 J 
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looming up on the horizon, seemed ever in the same misty 
distance. Happily, our weariness was overcome by our curiosity, 
fed by the ever-changing vistas. None of my people, not even 
those who were born in the Alleghanies, had ever seen such wild 
country. I myself gazed in amazement at the canyons, on the 
brinks of which the unbridled fancy of nature seemed to have 
wrought castles, fortresses, and whole cities of stone. Here and 
there we came upon Indians, but even these were different 
from their brethren of the prairie, being more savage and less 
gregarious. 

The sight of white people aroused in them mingled senti- 
ments of fear and bloodthirstiness. They seemed even more 
cruel than their fellows in Nebraska. They were taller, their 
complexion was swarthier, and their wide nostrils and furtive 
gaze gave them an expression as of caged wild beasts. Their 
movements, too, were sly and stealthy, like those of animals. 
When they spoke they placed their thumbs on their cheeks, 
which were painted alternately in blue and white stripes. Their 
arms consisted of tomahawks and bows made of some kind of 
hard thorn, which were so strong that my men could not have 
bent them. Had the savages been very numerous they might 
have been dangerous, for an unconquerable rapacity was one of 
their characteristics. Fortunately they were tew; the largest 
band we ever encountered did not exceed fifteen warriors. Their 
names were the Tabcgees, the Weeminoncs, and the Yampas. 
Though our guide Wichita could converse in all the Indian 
tongues, he completely failed to understand their speech, for 
which reason we could not comprehend why they all pointed to 
the Rocky Mountains and then at us, and then opened and 
closed their palms as though they were seeking to signify 
certain numbers. 

Our road grew so difficult that, in spite of the greatest efforts, 
we could not do more than fifteen miles a day Worse still, 
our horses, less enduring than the mules and more fastidious, 
began to die off one by one. The men, too, were losing strength 
because for whole days they w r cre obliged to draw the wagons 
by ropes in order to assist the mules or to help the wagons over 
the difficult places. Gradually the weaker members yielded to 
discouragement. A few of them suffered from pains in their 
bones, and one, who through straining himself had bled from 
his mouth, died after three days, cursing the moment when he 
had decided to quit the harbour of New York. We were then 
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at the worst portion of our road, by the small river called by the 
Indians Kiona. The rocks, of course, were not as steep here 
as in eastern Colorado, but the whole land within view bristled 
with boulders, large and small, piled in disorder. These 
boulders, both those that were erect and those which had fallen, 
looked like devastated cemeteiies with overturned tombs. 
These were the real “bad lands'’ ot Colorado, corresponding: to 
those which stretch across the north of Nebraska. We left them 
a 1 the end of a week only by dint of enormous efforts. 


V1J 

W E did not rest until wc came to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. Fear overwhelmed me when 1 saw close at hand 
this whole world of granite, whose sides were wrapped in mist, 
and whose peaks disappeared in eternal douds and 'snow. 
Thtir grandeur and silent majesty mad< me feel my own petli- 
ness; so I prayed to God in all humility to permit me to lead 
niv beloved wife, my people, and my wagons, safe through these 
infinite walls. After that prayer, I penetrated into the jaws 
and passages of stone with more courage. When they closed 
behind us, we were cut off from the rest of the world: above our 
heads was the sky and a few croaking eagles, and, compassing 
about, granite without end, a veritable labyrinth of corridors 
vaults, canyons, crevices, precipices, and towtrs, silent edifices, 
and mighty walls sunk in sleep. It was all so solemn, and our 
souls labouied under such an oppression amid this mass of rock, 
that it became natural to whisper instead of speaking in a 
normal tone. It seemed to us that the road was always closing 
up before us, and that a voice was saving to us, “Advance no 
farther, for here the way ends!” It seemed to u* that we were 
violating a senet upon which God Himself had set Ilis seal. 
At night, when those protruding forms grouped about us grew 
black as crape, when the moon made a silver border about the 
peaks, and strange shadows rose up from the ‘ laughing waters,” 
a shudder ran through even the boldest of the adventurers. 
We passed whole hours around the fires, gazing with superstitious 
dread into the black depths of the canyons lit up by the red 
glare, as if waiting for some terrible thing to emerge. 

One day we discovered in the nook of a rock the skeleton of a 
man, and* though from the hair that still clung to his skull and 
the weapons we recognized an Indian, foreboding, nevertheless, 
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clutched at our hearts, for the grinning corpse seemed to warn 
us that whosoever lost his way in these places would never 
find it again. As, on the same day, the guide, Tom, fell from 
a rocky shelf with his horse and was instantly killed, sad- 
ness enveloped the whole caravan. Before, we moved forward 
with noise and merrymaking. Now even the drivers ceased to 
curse, and the caravan journeyed in a silence interrupted only 
by the creaking of the wheels. The mules grew more and more 
restive, and once one of the teams stopped short as if rooted 
to the spot. The rest of the wagons following behind were also 
obliged to come to a standstill. The thing that troubled me 
most was that I could not be at my wife's side in the most 
difficult moments in which she needed my presence and support 
more than ever. But I had to be in a hundred places at 
once, to give the example, and to foster courage and confidence. 
My men, of course, faced every difficulty with the stubborn 
courage that is characteristic of the Americans, but they had 
reached the limit of their strength. My constitution alone 
stood the test of all the hardships. There were nights when I 
had no more than a couple of hours’ rest. 1 drew' the w’agons 
like the others: I appointed the guards and inspected the camp: 
in a word, I did twice the work of anybody else. But happiness 
must have 'increased my strength, for when I came to my 
wagon, tired and exhausted, I found everything I held dearest 
in the world; a faithful heart, beloved hands that wiped the 
sweat from my brow. Lilian, though unwell, would never go 
to sleep before my arrival; and whenever I rebuked her, she 
would close my lips with a kiss, and bid me not be angry. I 
w'ould send her to sleep holding my hand. Many a night 
she would awaken and wrap me up in the beaver-skins to 
make me more comfortable. Always gentle, sweet, loving, and 
tender, she made me idolize her, and kiss the hem of her gown 
as the most sacred thing; and our wagon was as a holy place. 
Tiny ‘though she was in the presence of those towering rocks 
to which she w r ould often raise her eyes, she screened them from 
me; by her side they disappeared, and I saw only her amid 
those giants. No wonder, then, that whereas the rlrength of 
others failed, mine never did, and I knew that I should never 
lose it whilst there was the need of defending her. 

After three weeks’ travel, we finally reached a canyon formed 
by the White River, At its entrance, Indians of the Uintah 
tribe set a trap for us which caused a certain amount of confusion 
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in our caravan; but when their red arrows penetrated the roof 
of my wife’s wagon, I led my men against them so energetically 
that they were scattered at once, and three-quarters of them 
killed. When the only prisoner we had taken alive, a youth 
of sixteen, recovered from his fear, he began to point at us, 
and then to the west with the same gestures as the Yampas. 
He seemed to want to tell us that white men were near, but 
we could not believe it to be true. But it was true. You can 
eisily imagine my men’s surprise and delight when, two days 
later, descending from an elevated plateau, we beheld, not only 
wagons, but also recently constructed log-huts in the low- 
lying valley at our feet. The huts were placed in a circle in 
the centre of which there rose a l>u» windowless shed. Along 
the valley flowed a brook across which herds of mules wandered, 
watched by horsemen. The presence of people of my own 
race in this place filled me with astonishment which soon 
turned to tear when I thought that they might be outlaws 
hiding in the desert in order to escape capital punishment 
because of the crimes they had committed. 1 bad experience 
enough to realize that these sort of outcasts were wont to go 
into the most lonely out-ol-tlie-v ay regions where they gathered 
together in extremely well - disciplined bands. They were 
often even founders of new communities that h\c<l at first by 
incursions into the well-populated districts, and it was only 
later on that, owing to a great influx ot popul ition, they turned 
; nto well-governed states. 1 had come upon outlaws many a 
lime up the Mississippi when a. acting the squatter’s lile, floating 
timber down from New Orleans, and I had had many a bloody 
skirmish with them; and so w^as weU acquainted with their 
cruelty and love of fighting. 

I would not have feared them had Lilian not been among us, 
but at the thought of the danger that might tin eaten her if we 
lost the fight and I were killed, the hair oi my head stood on 
end, and for the first time in my life 1 felt like the worst of 
cowards. 1 was convinced that if they were outlaws fighting 
was inevitable, and if it wore so, it would be a much more 
difficult business than with the Indians 

Accordingly, I warned my men at once of the imminent 
danger, and drew them up in battle array. I resolved either 
to perish myself, or to crush this nest oi hornets to its very 
foundation, and therefore determined to be the first to attack. 
Meantime, the men of the valley noticed us, and two horsemen 
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made towards us at full gallop. This came as a great relief to 
me, for outlaws would not send envoys. And, indeed, they 
proved to be hunters from an American fur-trading company 
who had pitched their summer camp in this place. Thus, 
instead of a battle, we were to meet with a hospitable welcome 
and every sort of assistance on the part of these stem but 
honest desert hunters. They received us with open arms, and 
we thanked God, Who, pitying our misery, gave us such sweet 
repose. For it was two and a half months since we had left the 
Big Blue River: our strength was exhausted, and our mules 
were half dead. Here wc could rest for a week or so in safety 
and complete repose; both ourselves and our beasts. 

It was a real rescue. Mr. Thorston, the captain of the band, 
was a man of education and intelligence, and when he discovered 
that I was not an ordinary prairie ruffian, he at once made 
friends with me, and offered Lilian and me his hut to live in, 
for her health was sinking fast. 

I made her keep to her bed for two days She wa* tired 
that for the first twenty-four hours sh«' hardlv opened her eyes. 
During this time I watched by her side lest anything should 
disturb her rest. 1 sal by her bed and watched her for whole 
hours. At the end of two days she was so rested that she could 
go out of doors. However, I would not permit her to go about 
anv work My men, too, slept on the spot like logs for the 
fir^t two days. Only after that did we take to repairing our 
wagons and to washing our linen. The worthy hunters gave us 
hearty assistance in every way. They were mostly Canadians, 
employed by the trading company. They spent the winter 
hunting, trapping beavers and killing skunks and martens, and 
in the summer they went to the summer camps where were 
the temporary fur-stores. The skins, rough -cured, were sent 
by convoy eastwards. These men, who hired themselves out 
for several years at a time, had work to do that was hard beyond 
word*, for they were obliged to go into distant and virgin lands 
which, though ^bounding in beasts, sw r armed with dangers, in 
particular from the Redskins, who were always at war. It 
was true that their wages were quite high, but must of them 
served nut for gain, but because they loved the life of the desert, 
the adventures that were never lacking. Thus they were 
chosen men, strong and healthy and capable of facing any hard- 
ships. The sight of their huge frames, their fur caps, and long 
rifles recalled to my wife the novels of Cooper, which she had 
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read in Boston, and therefore she watched the camp and its 
daily conduct with great curiosity. The self-imposed discipline 
was like that of an order of chivalry, and Thorston, who 
was both the agent of the company and its head, enjoyed 
complete military authority. At the same time they were 
a people of uncommon honesty, and so the time we spent 
among them passed very agreeably. They in their turn 
liked our caravan, and said they had never seen such a well- 
disciplined and well-organized band. Thurston, before us all, 
lent his approval to my scheme of taking the northern route 
instead of that via St. Louis and Kansas. He told us that a 
caravan of three hundred people, led by one Markwood, had 
chosen the latter rouU, and after manifold sufferings through 
the heat and locusts, they had lost their teams, and were ulti- 
mately cut down by the Arapahoe Indians. The Canadian 
hunters learned of this from the Arapahocs themselves /whom 
they had beaten in their turn in a great battle, and from whom 
they took more than a hundred scalps, Markw'ood’s being one. 
This piece oi news greatly affected my men, so much so that old 
Smith, who was the most expencncod iover, and w T ho had at 
first demurred at the route tiuough Nebraska, told me before 
all present that 1 was “ smarter ” than he. and that I could teach 
him a guod many things. Our stay in the hospitable summer 
cam]) completely restored our forces. Besides the steadfast 
friendship I formed with Thorston, I made the acquaintance of 
one Mick, ienowncJ throughout the States, who did not belong 
to the camp, but aecompam d by a certain Lincoln and Kit 
Carson led a wandering life in tne desert. This strange tiio 
fought regular battles against whole tnbes of Indians and their 
skill and superhuman courage always gave them the victory. 
The mere name of Mick, (A whom many a book is w r ritten nowa- 
days, was so full of menace to the Indians that this single word 
meant more to them than treaties with the Government of the 
States. So the latter employed him as a mediator, and finally 
appointed him governor over Oregon. When I met him he was 
about fifty, but his luir was as black as the feathers of a raven, 
and goodness of heart was blended ir ids eyes with strength 
and indomitable courage. Moreover, hi was held to be the 
strongest man in the States at wrestling. I was, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, the first man whom he could not overthrow. 
This great-hearted man was very fond of Lilian, and blessed 
her whenever he called on us; and before our leavetaking he 
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pave her a pair of beautiful little moccasins which he had made 
himself out of doe-skin. The gift came at an opportune moment, 
for my poor wife had not a single pair of shoes that was not 
worn into holes. 

At last we set out upoi< the next part of our journey, with 
favourable omens, supplied with exact information as to which 
of the canyons we should follow, and provided with all kinds of 
salt meat. Nay more, the honest Thorston exchanged my worn- 
out mules for his strong well-rested beasts. Then Mick, who 
had been to California, told us marvellous talcs, not only of its 
riches, but of the pure air and the fine forests of oaks and the 
canyons without their equal throughout the States; and at 
once a great confidence rose in our hearts. For we were not 
aware of the crosses which would be our portion before we 
reached the promised land. wc left the cam]) behind we 
waved our hats for a long time to the honest Canadians to bid 
them remember us. The day of departure was engraved on 
my heart for ever, for that very afternoon the belo\ed little 
star of my hie, putting both her arms about my neik, crimson 
with contusion, whispered a certain piece of news to me. \\ lieu 
I heard it I knelt down at her feet and, w’eeping with o\er- 
whclming emotion, I kissed the knees oi her who w'as not only 
mv wife, but the future mother oi iny child. 


vtn 

Two w r eeks after w r e left the summer camp we crossed the 
frontier of Utah, and though the journey was not less difficult, 
it was at first without mishap. We had to traverse the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains, wdiich formed there a complete 
system of ramifications known by the name of the Wasatch 
Mountains, but an easy passage w r as made by the tw'o great 
rivers, the Green and the Grand, whose confluence forms the 
enormous Colorado, and whose tributaries cut up the mountains 
in all directions. By these corridors we arrived one day at 
Lake Utah, where the salt regions begin. Wc vrerc in the midst 
of a strange, mournful, monotonous country. The vast prairie 
valleys, like amphitheatres, circled with roughly hewn rocks, 
follow one after the other, each like the last in tiring monotony. 
There is in these deserts and rocks a certain severity, a barren 
lifelessness, so that the sight of them recalls the deserts of the 
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Scriptures. The lakes there are salt, with barren and sterile 
banks. 

No trees grow there; the bald ground stretching over huge 
territories sweats out salt and potassium, or is overgrown with 
grey herbs, the leaves of which are thick and curly, and, when 
broken, ooze with a sticky salty sap. Travelling across this 
country is a dull, depressing business; for whole weeks may 
pass and the desert has no end , is ever the same, ever displaying 
the same rocky plateaux. Our strength was again beginning to 
be exhausted. In the prairies wc had been surrounded by a 
monotony of life; here it was a monotony of death. 

Gradually our men sank beneath depression and indifference 
to everything. We pissed through Utah; the same dead lands. 
We came into Nevada; there was no change. The sun beat 
down so fiercely that our heads throbbed with pain. The rays 
.sent back by the salt-clad surface struck us full in ike eyes. 
A dust, emanating from some mysterious source, hovered in the 
air and affected our eyelids. Our beasts bit into the earth 
with their tcctn again and again in their exhaustion, and very 
oiten collapsed altogether, struck by the sun as if by a thunder- 
bolt. The majority of our people lived only on the thought that 
in a week or two we should see the Sierra Nevada over the 
horizon, and behind them the coveted California. Meanwhile 
days and weeks passed with increasing hardships. In the 
space of a week wc had to leave three wagons behind for we had 
not teams enough. Oh! this was indeed a land of misery and 
lamentation! The desert , ew even more lifeless in Nevada, 
and our state grew worse, for wc* were attac ked by disease. 

One day people reported to me that Smith was ill. I went to 
see what was the matter w ith him, am to my horror I discovered 
it was typhus that had cut down th* old miner You cannot 
go through so many climates with impunity: in spite of short 
rests, fatigue always asserts itself, and germs thrive on exhaustion 
and discomfort. Lilian, whom Smith loved like his own child, 
and had blessed on our wedding day, insisted on nursing him. 
I, a weak man, trembled for her with all my soul, but I could 
not forbid her to be a Christian. So she watched over the sick 
man for entire days and nights, tog uier with Aunt Atkins 
and Aunt Grosvenor, who followed her example. The second 
day, however, the old man lost consciousness, and on the 
eighth day of his malady he died in Lilian's arms. I buried 
him, shedding sorrowful tears that came from my very heart 
*g 8 7* 
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over the body of the man who had been not only a fellow 
worker and my right hand, but like a father to us both. We 
hoped that after such a painful sacrifice the Lord would have 
mercy upon us; but it was only the first of a series of disasters, 
for the same day another miner was stricken with the malady, 
and then each day somebody laid himself down in his wagon to 
leave it only for the grave. So we dragged on across the desert, 
pursued by the epidemic to which new victims succumbed. 

Aunt Atkins was the next to catch the disease, but thanks to 
Lilian’s care the crisis passed over happily. In those days I 
lived in agony all the time, and often when Lilian was nursing 
her patients, and 1 was somewhere in the front of the caravan 
on duty, alone in the darkness, I clutched my head, and like 
a wretched dog howling for pity, I supplicated God, for I was 
without the courage to say: “Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
Often at night, even when she was with me, I would wake up 
suddenly, for it seemed to me that the plaeue was lifting aside 
the canvas of my wagon, and looking lor Lilian. All the 
moments I was not at her side, and they were very numerous, 
turned into a real torture for me, a suffering under which I 
bent like a tree in the storm. So far, however, Lilian had 
withstood all the strain and hardships, though even the strongest 
succumbed. I would*watch her as she passed from one wagon 
to another: ?he had growm thin and pale, and the signs of her 
approaching’ motherhood grew more and more distinct in her 
face. I had not courage enough to ask her if she were well. 
I could only take her in mv arms and hold her to my heart for 
a long, long time; whenever I wanted to say something to her a 
lump rose in my throat and I could not sptak. 

Yet hope gradually entered my heart. The terrible words 
of the Bible ceased to ring in my ears: “Who worshipped and 
served the crealute more than the Creator ?” 

We were approaching western Nevada, where, behind a 
string of dead lakes the salt land and the rocky desert come to 
an end, and a flatter, greener, richer belt of prairie land begins. 
When after two days’ travelling nobody else fell ill, I thought 
our misery was about to end. It w r as indeed time. 

Nine people were dead, and six still sick. The panic created 
by the disease made it necessary to relax discipline. Nearly 
all our horses had died, and our mules were more like skeletons 
of animals than real beasts. Of the fifty wagons with which 
we had left the summer camp, only thirty-two still dragged 
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across the prairies. What was worse, we were growing short 
of stores, for nobody cared to go hunting, lest he should fall 
down outside the camp and remain there without help. For 
more than a week we lived on black prairie dogs to economize 
the stores, but the stinking meat nauseated us so much that we 
ate it with abomination. But even such bad food was not 
abundant. Beyond the lakes, however, there was more game 
and more fodder for our beasts. 

We came once more upon the Indians, who, against their 
custom, attacked us by day and in the open prairies and, as 
they had several fire-arms, they killed four of our oeople. In 
the skirmish I received such a heavy blow cm the head that in 
the evening of that day 1 became unconscious, for I had lost 
a great deal of blood Vet I was almost glad that this had 
befallen me, for now Lilian nursed m c instead of the sick men 
who could have given her typhus. For three days I remained 
in the wagon, and they were happy days, for I was with her all 
the time: l could kiss her hands whenever she dressed my 
wound, and look at her. On the third day I was able to mount 
on horseback, but my heart sank within me, and I pretended 
to be sick so that \ might stay with her longer. 

But only then did I realize what terrible fatigue had worked 
itself out of my bones as I lay there. For in the first place I 
had been suffering a very great deal through fear for my wife. 
That was why I had grown as thin as a skeleton, and just as I 
had gazed at her, so she in her turn looked at me with fear and 
anxiety. But once my head stopped swaying from side to side 
it c ould not be helped; I h 1 to mount the last wretched horse 
that was still alive and lead on the caravan, and it was all the 
more necessary because disquieting signs arose on all sides. 
The heat grew almost unbearable, an . in the air there hovered 
a sort of unclean fog that was like the smoke of a distant blaze. 
The horizon became mis f y and dark; we could not see the sky, 
and the rays of the sun came to us in an unhealthy red hue. 
Our beasts were strangely restless, and panted noisily with 
grinning jaws. We, too, diank fire into our lungs. I thought 
that this was caused by one of the choking winds from the Gila 
desert, of which I had heard in the ca?t, but stillness was about 
us, and no blade of grass stirred in i\* prairie. The sun set 
blood-red in the evening, and the nights were oppressive. The 
sick groaned for water, and the dogs howled, and for nights on 
end I wandered outside the caravan for miles around to find 
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out if the prairie were ablaze, but I could discover no fire 
anywhere. 

In the end I put my mind to rest with the thought that it 
may have been smoke, but from a fire that had died down. 
I noticed during the day that the hares, antelopes, buffaloes, 
and even squirrels, were moving hastily eastward as if turning 
their backs on California, the very country we were straining to 
reach. Nevertheless, as the atmosphere grew clearer and the 
heat abated, I was confirmed in the idea that a fire had indeed 
taken place, but had died out, and that the animals were merely 
seeking food elsewhere. We had only to reach the place as soon 
as possible to know' whether we could get across the burnt- 
down space, or whether we should have to go round it. Accord- 
ing to my reckoning we had but three hundred English miles 
to go to reach the Sierra Nevada, that is to say, about twenty 
more days' travel, so I resolved to go on to my last breath. 

Now we journeyed by night for the midday heat (ompletely 
exhausted our beasts, but between the wagons there w^as always 
a little shade in which they could rest in the daytime. During 
one such night, whu h I was spending in the wagon with Lilian 
because through fatigue and rny wound 1 could not remain on 
horseback, I suddenly heard a stiange whirring and creaking 
of the wheels, as though they had come upon a peculiar sort of 
ground. At the same time shouts of “Stop, stop!" w r ere heard 
all along the caravan. I .sprang out of the wagon at once, and 
in the moonlight l saw the drivers bending down over the 
ground and examining it attentively, and I heard a voice: 
“Ho, uiptain! we are moving across coal!" I bent down and 
touched the ground: we were indeed in a burnt-down prairie. 

I immediately stopped the caravan, and we passed the rest 
of the night on the spot. Next morning when the sun rose, a 
strange sight met our gaze. As lar as eye could see stretched a 
black and coal-like plain. Not only was every shrub and blade 
of grass burned down, but the ground was like glass, so that 
the hoofs of the mules and the wheels of our wagons were 
reflected in it as in a mirror. We could not see very well how 
far the fire had raged, for the horizon was shrouded in smoke. 
Without further hesitation I ordered the caravan to +urn south 
and to keep to the fringe of the fire-track, instead of venturing 
to cross the embers. 1 knew from experience what it means to 
traverse a burnt-down prairie where there is not a blade of grass 
for the beasts. As the fire was apparently moving north with 
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the wind, I expected to reach the beginning of the burnt area by 
going south. My men carried out my orders, of course, but 
rather unwillingly, for it would mean God knows how long a 
delay to our journey. During the midday repose the smoke- 
screen grew thinner, hut the heat became so intense that the air 
seemed to vibrate, and suddenly something happened that could 
have been held to be a miracle. 

The fog and smoke parted all of a sudden as if at a command, 
and before our eyes {here appeared the Sierra Nevada, green 
and smiling, with gleaming snow on their crests, and so near 
at hand that wc were able to distinguish every peak, their 
green slopes and their forests. A fresh breeze laden with the 
resinous scent ot the fir-trees seemed to penetrate to us over the 
burnt waste, and we v ere filled with the expectation of reaching 
the flowery feet of the mountains in a few hours. At this 
vision one and all, exhausted by the terrible desert and its 
hardships, almost Went mad with joy: some fell upon the ground 
sobbing, others stretched their arms to heaven and burst into 
laughter: others grew pale anti were unable to utter a word. 
Lilian and I wept tears of joy, mingled for mv part with astonish- 
ment: for I thought that wc were one hundred and fifty miles 
at least from California. Yet the mountains smiled at us across 
the embers, and, as if by magic, seemed to draw near, to lean 
towards us, to invite and lure us on. Although the time destined 
tor rest was not yet over, the men would not hear of remaining 
longer there. Even the sick, stretching out their yellow hands 
hom under the canvas roofs, entreated us to harness the mules 
at once, and to move on. v e went with vigour and joy, and 
the creaking of the wheels over the charred ground harmonized 
with the cracking ot the whips and the shouts and songs. To go 
round the burnt waste was out of the juestion. 

In any case, what was the use of going round it now that 
California and its lovely snowy mountains were only a few 
miles away? So w f c went straight ahead. Meanwhile the 
smoke-screen again fell upon the bright vista with a strange 
abruptness. Hours passed, the horizon diminished, and at 
length the sun set. Night came on: the stars twinkled faintly 
in the sky, and we were still advancing. The mountains must 
have been much farther than they seemed. 

Towards midnight the mules began to whinny, and refused 
to budge. An hour later the caravan came to a standstill, for 
most of the beasts were stretched on the ground. The men did 
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their best to rouse them, but in vain. Throughout the night 
nobody closed his eyes. With the first rays of dawn our eyes 
sought the distance covetously, and found nothing. A mournful 
black wilderness stretched to the horizon, monotonous, lifeless, 
and sharply divided from the skyline. There was no trace of 
the mountains of yesterday. 

Everybody was spellbound; and the ill-omened words 
Fata Morgana explained everything to me, and a shiver ran 
through me to the very marrow of my bones. What was to be 
done? Were we to go on? What if the burnt waste continued 
for hundreds of miles? Were wc to retreat? Supposing that 
after a few miles the fire-track were to come to an end? Would 
our mules be capable of going back the same distance? I had 
scarcely courage enough to ga/e down into the abyss on the 
edge of which wc were all standing. Still I wanted to know 
what my line of conduct should be, so I mounted my horse and 
rode forward, and from a hill near by I took in a broader 
panorama by means ot my field-glasses. I saw green stretches 
far away, but when after an hour's riding 1 came to the place I 
found that it was only a pool on the margin of which the fire had 
not been able altogether to destroy the weeds. The burnt waste 
reached farther than my naked eye or my field-glasses could 
penetrate. No, there was nothing to be done. 1 would have 
to make the caravan retreat and eo round the burnt land. 
With this end in view I turned my horse back. J expected to 
find the wagons where I had left them, for I had gi\en them 
orders to wait for me. 

But the men had not obeyed mv command. They had 
roused the mules and the caravan was moving on. lo my 
questions they replied: 

“The mountains are there, and there we are going!" 

I did not even try to protest, for I saw that no human power 
could prevent them. 1 might have gone back with Lilian, but 
my w*agon was no more in existence, and Lilian was travelling 
with Aunt Atkins. 

And so we went on. Night came again, and with it the 
necessary repose. Above the prairie, turned into coal, the big 
red moon rose and lit up the waste in its black monotony. Next 
morning only half the wagons were able to proceed, for the mules 
of the others w r ere dead. The heat in the daytime was unbear- 
able. The rays absorbed by the coal saturated the air with 
fire. On the road one of the invalids died in terrible convulsions, 
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and there was nobody to see to his burial. We left him on the 
prairie and moved on. The water in the big pool I had dis- 
covered the day before momentarily refreshed both men and 
beasts, but could not restore their strength. The mulos had 
not eaten grass for thirty-six hours, and lived only on straw taken 
from the wagons, but even this was scarce. So it was that our 
road was dotted with their corpses, and on the third day there 
was only one still alive, wln‘ch I reserved by force for Lilian. 
The wagons, and in them the implements which were to give us 
bread in California, were left behind along the eternally accursed 
•' ilderncss. All save Lilian walked on foot. Soon a new enemy 
stared us full in the face: starvation. A portion of the food had 
been left hchind in the wagons, and what we were able to carry 
with us was soon consumed; and no living creature wandered 
there. I alone of the whole band had a few rusks and a bit of 
salt meat which 1 kept lor Lilian, and was prepared to tear to 
pieces any one that might lay hands on them. I, too, ate nothing ; 
and the terrible waste stretched on for ever, and there was no 
end to the desert. 

As if to increase our tortures the mirage reappeared in the 
prairie at midday. It showed us mountains, forests, and lakes. 
Rat the nialits were even more horrible. All the rays which 
the coal had stolen from the sun in the davtime it gave put at 
night, burning our feet and paiching our throats. Tn the course 
of such a night one of our men went mad, and sitting down on 
the ground, started to laugh spasmodically; and this dreadful 
laughter long pursued us through the darkness. The mule 
ridden by Lilian fell down rl ad. The famished men tore it to 
pieces in the twinkling of an eye, but it was not enough for two 
hundred people. The fourth day and the fifth pas*ed by. 
Hunger made the men’s faces look hW ] like, and they watched 
each other with hatred in their eyes. They knew that I had 
still some food, but they also knew that to demand a crumb of it 
from me would mean death, and the instinct of seU -preservation 
still prevailed over hunger. I fed Lilian only at night, so as not 
to madden them by the sight. She implored me by everything 
sacred to share with her, but I threatened tc shoot myself if 
she mentioned this again, so she ate, in tears. However, she 
managed to reserve some crumbs whiu he distributed to Aunt 
Atkins and Aunt Grosvenor; and, meantime, the iron hand of 
hunger gripped my bowels. My wound sent burning pains 
through my head. For three days I had had nothing in my 
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mouth save water from the pool. The thought that I was 
carrying bread and meat, that I had them on me and might eat 
them, turned into torture. Moreover, I feared that I might go 
mad from my wound, and devour them. 

“O Lord,” I prayed in my soul, “Thou wilt not so abandon 
me. Thou wilt not turn me into a beast who could take what 
may keep her alive.” 

But no mercy came down upon me in those days. On the 
sixth day I noticed fiery spots on Lilian’s face. Her hands were 
burning, and she panted heavily when she walked. Suddenly 
she looked at me witli glazed eyes, and spoke quickly, as if 
making haste lest she should lose consciousness. 

“Ralph, leave me here. Save yourself. There is no help 
for me.” 

I ground my teeth, for I wanted to howl and blaspheme, and 
without a word 1 took her up in my arms. Zigzags of fire 
Hashed in my eyes and composed the words: Who worshipped 
avd served the creature moie than the Creator t Then I ielt 
released like a how tautlv .strung, and looking into the merciless 
sky I answered with all mv rebellious soul: 

4tJ,n 

Meantime I carried this precious burden of mine and beloved 
martyr to my Golgotha. I know not whence came my strength. 
I became indifferent to hunger, heat, and fatigue. I saw 
nothing bcfoie me, neither men nor the burnt-down prairie: 
1 saw only her. When night came she grew worse. She began 
to wander in her mind, moaning softly at intervals: “Ralph, 
get me a drink!” but I, agony of agonies! had only some salt 
meat and rusks! In utter despair I (ut my hand with my 
knife, and wet her lips with my blood: but she suddenly became 
conscious, shrieked, and then fell into a long sw r oon, from which 
I thought she would never wake. When she came to herself 
she tried to speak, but fever confused her thoughts, and she 
only moaned softly: 

“Don’t be angry with me, Ralph. 1 am your wife.” 

I carried her on in silence, for I was growing numb with pain. 
The seventh day set in. The Sierra Nevada loomed on the 
horizon at last, but meantime at sunset the very light of my 
life began also to set. When the agony began 1 laid her down 
on the burnt ground, and fell on my knees beside her. Her 
eyes were wide open, staring fixedly at me. For a moment a 
gleam of consciousness crept into them, and she whispered: 
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“My dear! My husband!” Then a shiver ran through her 
frame, a look of fear appeared on her face; and she was dead. 

I tore the bandages from my head, tainted, and remembered 
no more. As if in a dream, I beheld people about me who 
removed my rifle from me. Then they seemed to dig a grave; 
and then madness and darkness engulfed mo, and in them were 
the words of fire: Who worshipped and sewed the creature more 
than the Creator ? 

A month laler I a*woke in ( alifornia at the home of Moszynski, 
riie squatter. Having recovered a little, I made lor Nevada. 
The prairie was clad in tall grass again, and it was luxuriantly 
green, so that 1 could not discover the place o f her grave, and 
to this day J know r, .ot where Lei sacred remains lie buried. 
What had I done to the Lord to merit that He should avert 
His tacc from me and forget me in the desert? That I know not 
either. If I could shed a tear from time to time over htv grave 
my lile would be easier 1o bear. I am wont to go every jear to 
Nevada to search in vain. Since tho>c terrible moments, years 
have passed by. My miserable lips have murmured many a 
time, “Thy will be done.” Still I am not happv in this world 
without her; I live and walk among men, sometimes I laugh; 
but the lonely old heart weeps and loves and yearns and 
r< members. 

I am an old man, and soon I shall undertake another journey, 
but this time into eternity. So 1 ask God for this much, that 
] may find my love in the praii ies of Heaven, never to part again. 



THE LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPER 1 

Translated by Monica M. Gardner 
i 

It so happened that the lighthouse-keeper in Aspinwall, not far 
from Panama, disappeared without leaving a trace. As this 
occurred during a storm it was supposed that the unfortunate 
man must have gone too near the edge of the island rock on 
which the lighthouse stood, and been washed away by a wave. 
This was the more piobable, because his boat was not found the 
next day in its rocky niche. The post of lighthouse-keeper 
therefore fell vacant; but it had to be filled as soon as possible, 
because the lighthouse is ot no small importance, both ior the 
local shipping and for the vessels going from New York to 
Panama. The Mosquito Gulf abounds in sandbanks and reefs, 
through which navigation is difficult even in the day, but at 
night, especially in the logs that often come up on those waters, 
heated through with the tropic al sun, almost impossible. At such 
times the light of the lantern is the only guide lor the numerous 
ships. The task ot finding a new lighthouse-keeper devolved on 
the Consul of the United States who lived in Panama, and it was 
a task of no small difficulty; first, because it was absolutely 
necessary to find a successor to the post within twelve hours ; 
secondly, because this successor had to be trustworthy beyond 
the average, and it was therefore impossible to accept just the 
first who came; and lastly, because there was generally a dearth 
of candidates for the post. Life in a lighthouse tower is an 
extraordinarily hard one, and does not at all appeal to the natives 
of the south, lazy lovers of a free vagrant existence. The light- 
house-keeper is almost a prisoner. With the exception of 
Sundays he cannot stii from his island rock. A boat from 
Aspinwall brings him a stock of provisions and fresh water once 
a day; the men who bring these depart immediately; and in 

1 This story is founded on a real occurrence, of which J. Horain wrote 
in one of his letters from America. — Author. 
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the whole of the little island that measures an acre, there is not 
one other human being. The lighthouse-keeper lives in the 
lighthouse, and keeps it in order. In the day he gives signals 
by hanging out different coloured flags, according to the indi- 
cations of the barometer, and in the evening he lights the 
lantern. That would bo no great labour, if it were not that to 
get from the bottom to the lantern on the top of the tower he 
has to mount more than four hundred winding and exceedingly 
steep steps; yet the lighthouse- keeper must sometimes make 
4 hat journey several times a day. To sum up. it is a claustral 
life, and even more than claustral, for it is a hermit’s life. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that Mr Isaac Folcombridgc was in 
great perplexity where to find a permanent successor to the late 
lighthouse-keeper; and his joy may be imagined when that 
successor most unexpectedly appeared that very same day. 
He was a man already old, seventy years or more, but hale, 
erect, with the movements and bearing of a soldier. Itis hair 
was quite white; his complexion was as sunburnt as a creole’s, 
but judging from his blue eves he belonged to no southern race. 
His face had an oppressed and sad, but honest, expression. 
Foleombridge took a fancy to him at the first glance. There 
was nothing left to do but to examine him, which resulted in 
the following conversation: 

“Where do you come from?” 

“I am a Pole” 

“What ha\c you been doing up till now?” 

“I 've led a roving life.” 

“A lighthouse-keeper mu. be iond of staying in one place.” 

“I need rest.” 

“Have you ever been in any public service? Have you got 
any testimonials of good official servu ?” 

The old man drew out from his bi east-pocket a discolouied 
silk rag, resembling a strip of an old flag, unrolled it, and said: 

“Here are my testimonials. I won this cross in ’30. This 
second one is Spanish from the Carlist war, the third the French 
Legion’s; the fourth I got in Hungary. Aft^r that I fought in 
the States against the South, but there they don’t give crosses. 
Hut here ’s a paper.” 

Folcombridgc took the paper and beg m reading. 

“H’m! Skawinski? That’s your name? H’m! . . . Two 
flags captured by your own hand in a bayonet charge. You ’ve 
been a plucky soldier,” 
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“I can be a pood lighthouse-keeper too.” 

“ You ’ll have to go up the tower over there several times a 
day. Are your legs strong?” 

“I ’ve crossed the plains on toot.” 

(They call the immense prairies between New York and 
California plains .) 

“All right! Do you know anything about -life at sea?” 

“I served three years on a whaler.” 

“You ’ve tried different occupations?” 

“It ’s because I never could find peace anywhere.” 

“Why?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Fate.” 

“You look to me too old for a lighthouse-keeper.” 

“Sir!” the candidate burst out in agitated tones. “I am 
very tired and battered about. You see I ’ve gone through a 
lot. This post is one of those I ’ve most longed to get. i 'm 
old. 1 need rest. I need to be able to say to myself: You are 
going to settle down here now, you ’re in port. Oh, sir! this 
depends only on yon. A post like this mayn’t fall vacant again. 
It was lucky that I was in Panama. ... 1 imploie you. . . . 
So help me God, I ’m like a ship whi< h, if it doc '•n’t get into port, 
wil lfounder. . . . If you want to make an old man happy . . . 
1 swear that I ’m an honest man, but . . . 1 Ve had enough 
of all that wandering.” 

The old man's eyes were so beseeching th.it Folcombridge, who 
was kind and simple of heart, felt touched. 

“Well!” he said. “I accept you. You are the lighthouse- 
keeper.” 

The old man’s face lit up with unspeakable joy. 

“Thank you.” 

“('an you go to the tower to-day?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, then, good-bye. Just one word : for the slightest 
negligence in your duty you ’ll be dismissed.” 

“All right.” 

That same evening, when the sun had sunk to the other side 
of the isthmus and after a gorgeous day night without twilight 
had set in, the new lighthouse-keeper was evidently at his post, 
for the lantern cast as usual its sheaves of brilliant light over 
the water. The night was absolutely calm, still, a true tropical 
night, saturated with a bright mist that formed a great rainbow- 
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coloured ring with faint melting edges round the moon. Only 
the sea was restless, because the tide was coming in. Skawinski, 
looking from below like a little black dot, stood on the balcony 
close to the mighty lantern. He tried to collect his thoughts 
and to take in his new position. But his mind was too oppressed 
to be able to work properly. He felt somewhat as a bunted 
beast feels when it at last finds shelter in an inaccessible rock 
or cave. The time for rest had come for him at last. A feeling 
of security filled his soul with speechless delight. Yes, from this 
rock he could afford to laugh at his old wanderings, his old 
misfortunes, and failures. He was, in fact, like a ship whose 
masts had been smashed bv the tempest, its ropes, its sails rent, 
which the storm had sent hurtling from the clouds to the bottom 
ot the sea, on which t) c waves had beaten, the loam spat —and 
yet which had coinc into port. Memories oi that storm now 
passed swiftly through his mind in contrast with the tranquil 
future which was now to begin. He had told Folcombridge a 
part of his strange vicissitudes, but he had not mentioned 
thousands ot other adventinvo. His misfortune had been that 
as often as he pitched his tent and lit the fire on his hearth to 
settle down for good, the vn ind tore away the tent pegs, sratt( red 
the ashes of las fire, and brought himself to ruin. Ga/ing now 
from the balcony of the tower on the* shining, waves he recalled 
all that he had passed through. lie had fought in the tour 
quarters of the globe— and during his wanderings had tried 
nearly every calling. Hardworking and honest, he had often 
made a little money, and in spite ot all his precautions and the 
greatest prudence had alv\ ; Uat it. lie had been a gold- 
digger in Australia, seanhed for diamonds in Africa, had been 
a Government hunter in the Hast Indies. When at one time 
he had started a farm in California a '-ought ruined him. He 
had tried trading with the savage rac- 5 inhabiting the interior 
of Brazil; his raft caps^ed on the Amazon, and lie himsell, 
unarmed and nearly naked, had taken refuge in the forests for 
several weeks, eating wild fruit, each moment exposed to death 
from the jaw r s of beasts of prey. He had opened a blacksmith’s 
forge in Helena, in Arkansas, and it was burnt to the ground in 
a great fire that raged through all the town. . Next, he fell 
into the hands of fndians in the Rock) mountains, and it was 
only by a miracle that Canadian hunters rescued him. lie 
served as a sailor on a vessel plying between Bahia and Bordeaux, 
afterwards as a harpooner on a whaler; both ships foundered. 
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He had a cigar factory in Havana, and was robbbed by his 
partner while he was lying sick of dysentery. Finally, he went 
to Aspinwall; and here he had surely come to the end of his 
misfortunes. For what more could overtake him on this island 
rock? Neither water nor fire nor man. As a matter of fact, 
Skawinski had experienced little harm from mankind. He had 
more often met good men than bad. 

Yet it seemed as though all four elements persecuted him. 
Those who knew him said that luck was against him, and so 
explained it. lie himself at last became a little bit of a mono- 
maniac upon the subject. He believed that some powerful and 
avenging hand was pursuing him everywhere, by land and water. 
He disliked speaking about it; but sometimes, when asked whose 
hand it was, he would point mysteriously to the Polar Star, and 
say that it <ame from there. As a matter of fact his misad- 
ventures were so persistent that it was curious, and could easily 
have made any one get that idea into his head, especially the 
man who experienced them. Yet he had the patience of an 
Indian, and the great and quiet resisting power that springs 
from rectitude of soul. During his service in Hungary he 
received several bayonet tluusts because he refused to seize 
the strap shown him as his means of safety and cry: “I sur- 
render !” Similarly he never gave in under his troubles. He 
crawled upwards as laboriously as an ant. Thrust down a 
hundred times, for the hundred and first time he would calmly 
begin his journey over again. In his way he was something 
quite extraordinary. That old soldier, scorched in God knows 
what fires, steeled in adversity, beaten and moulded, had the 
heart of a ( hild. When there was an epidemic in Cuba he caught 
it because he gave aw r av all his quinine, of which he had a large 
stock, without keeping so much as a grain for himself. 

There was also this curious tiling about him, that after so 
many disillusions he was always full of confidence, and never 
lost hope that all would still be well. Ift the winter he was 
always filled with fresh life, and foresaw great events. He 
waited for them impatiently, anti for many a year lived on the 
thought of them. But one after the other the winters passed 
away, and all that Skawinski won by waiting was that his hair 
turned white. Finally, he grew old. He began to lose his 
energy. His patience began ever more to resemble resignation. 
His old tranquillity changed into a tendency to sensibility, and 
that hardened soldier was beginning to degenerate into a fretful 
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child, liable to melt into tears at the slightest pretext. Besides 
which, from time to time, he was gripped by a terrible home- 
sickness, which the most trifling circumstance would rouse: 
the sight of swallows, of grey birds resembling sparrows, snow 
on the mountains, or some tune like one he had once heard. 
At last he was overpowered by one thought only: the thought 
of rest. It took complete possession of the old man, and 
absorbed all other desires and hopes. The eternal wanderer 
could now picture in his dreams nothing more desirable, nothing 
more precious than some quiet corner where he might rest and 
tranquilly await the end. Perhaps it was just because some 
curious treak of fate had cast him forth by land ana sea, with 
scarcely breathing space, that he now imagined the greatest 
happiness a man couU have would simply be not to wander. 
That modest happiness was now indeed his by rights, but by 
now lie was so used to disappointment that he thought of it as 
men are wont to dream of something unattainable. Ht> dared 
not expect it. But now, suddenly, in the course of twelve hours > 
he had obtained a post that seemed chosen out of all others in 
the world for him. Hence, it was not surprising that after he 
had lit his lantern in the evening he was as though stunned; 
that he asked himself if this were true, and he dared not answer. 
Yes. Yet at the same time reality spoke to him with invincible 
proofs; therefore one hour followed after another, and he was 
still on the balcony. He gazed; he drank his fill; he was con- 
vinced. He might have been seeing the sea for the first time in 
his life. The lens of the lantern flung into the darkness a mighty 
cone of light, beyond whicl lie old man’s eyes were lost in a 
distance, that was pitch black, mysterious, and terrible. Yet 
that distance seemed to be running towards the light. Long, 
jagged waves rolled out from the dark ^ss and, roaring, reached 
as tar as the foot of the little island, and then their foaming 
manes were visible, glittering, rose coloured, in the light of the 
lantern. The tide was fast coming in and pouring over the 
sandbanks. The mysterious language of the ocean was approach- 
ing from the deep, ever stronger, ever louder; at times like the 
thunder of cannon, then as the soughing of mighty forests, again 
like a far-off confused clamour of human voices. At moments, 
a hush. Then a few great sighs beai on the old man’s ear, 
then, sobbing — and again, sullen explosions. At last the wind 
blew the mist asunder, but drove before it the black, ragged 
clouds which were veiling the moon. It began to blow rougher 
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from the west. The billows leapt with fury on the lighthouse 
rock, licking the masonry supports with foam. A storm growled 
in the distance. On the dark heaving waste a few little green 
lamps flashed, hanging on the masts of ships. These little 
green dots now rose, now sank, now wavered to the right, now 
to the left. Skawinski went down into his room. The storm 
had begun to howl. Out there men on those ships were battling 
with the night, with the dark, with the waves; but inside the 
room it was quiet and still. Even the echoes of the storm but 
faintly penetrated the thick walls, and there was only the 
rhythmic tick-tack of the clock that seemed to rock the tired 
old man to sleep. 


XI 

Hours, days, and wrecks began to slip away. Sailors say that 
sometimes wdien the sea is very rough something calls them by 
their name out of the night and darkness. If the infinite ocean 
can thus < all, then it may be that when a man grows old another 
infinitude, darker still, and more mysterious, calls him too; and 
the more wearied he is with life the sweeter to him is that call. 
But if he would hear it there must be silence. Besides which, 
old age is fain to withdraw into solitude as though in anticipation 
of the grave. The lighthouse was a sort of grave to Skawinski. 
There is nothing more monotonous than that life in the tower. 
If young men consent to undertake it, after a given time they 
resign the post. Therefore a lighthouse-keeper is usually a man 
no longer young, gloomy by nature, and sufficient to himself 
When he chances to leave his lighthouse and goes among men, 
ho walks in their midst like a man w'oken out of a deep sleep. 
In the tower all those small trifles which ordinary life trains us 
to consider important arc lacking. Everything with which the 
lighthouse-keeper comes into contact is huge, without concrete 
or definite form. The sky is one element, water the other; and 
between those immensities one solitary human soul. It is a 
life in wdiich a man’s thoughts are one continual dream, and 
nothing rouses the lighthouse-keeper from this dream, not even 
his tasks. One day is as like another day as two beads on a 
rosary, and the changes in the weather are, in fact, the only 
variety. Yet Skawinski was happier than he had ever been in 
his life before. He rose at daybreak, breakfasted, cleaned the 
lens of the lantern, and then sitting in the balcony gazed far 
out to sea; and his eyes could never have their fill of the pictures 
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that he saw before him. On the immense background of 
turquoise blue there was usually a flock of swelling sails, shining 
so brilliantly in the rays of the sun that he had to close his 
eyes against the excessive glare. Sometimes the ships, taking 
advantage of the eastern equatorial winds, went by in a long line 
one behind the other like a string of gulls or albatrosses. The 
red buoys pointing out the road rocked on the waves with a light, 
gentle motion. Every day at midday a huge greyish pennon of 
smoke appeared among the sails. It was the steamer from New 
York bringing passengers and cargo to A spin wall, drawing behind 
it a long lrothing trail of foam. From the other side of the 
bulcon) Skawihski saw as if on the palm of his hand Aspinwall 
and its busy harbour, inside the latter a forest of masts, ships, 
and boats, and a litth farther off the white houses and spires of 
the town. From the height of the tower the little houses looked 
like gulls’ nests, the boats like black beetles, and the human 
beings moving about on the white stone breakwater likc^minute 
specks. In the mornmg I lie light easterly biee/.e canied with 
it the confused clamour of human life, dominated by the whistles 
of steamboats. Midday brought the hour of the siesta. The 
a< tivity in the harbour stopped. The gulls hid themselves in 
the crevices of the rocks, the waves died down and seemed 
asleep: and then the moment of silence, unbroken bv a single 
sound, came down on land and sea and lighthouse. The yellow 
sands, from which the waves had rolled back, glistened like 
spots of gold on the waste of water; the pillar of the tower was 
i ut out sharply against the blue sky. Streams of sunlight 
flowed from the sky on tl water, on the sands, and on the 
rocks. At such times a sort of sweet faintness swept over the 
old man. He felt that this rest which he was enjoying was an 
exquisite thing, and when he told hii self that it would last, he 
wanted nothing more. Skawihski wa intoxicated with his own 
good fortune, but because a man soon grows used to his better 
lot in life he gradually acquired faith and confidence; for he 
reflected that if men build homes for invalids, then why should 
not God give shelter to His invalids when the end is nearly here? 
Time passed on and confirmed him in this convection. The old 
man lived in the company of the tower, the lantern, the rock, 
the sandbanks, and solitude. He als made friends with the 
gulls who laid their eggs in the rocky clefts, and in the evening 
held their parliaments on the roof of the lighthouse. Skawinski 
usually threw them the remains of his food ; but they soon grew 
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so used to him that when he did this he was surrounded by a 
perfect storm of white wings; the old man went about among 
the birds like a shepherd among his sheep. At low tide he went 
out on the low-lying sandbanks on which he gathered appetising 
shellfish and beautiful pearl-mussel shells which the retreating 
waves had washed up on the sand. At night, by the light of the 
moon and the lantern, he went after fish with which the crevices 
of the rocks swarmed. He ended by falling in love with his 
rock and his treeless island, covered with sturdy little plants 
exuding a sticky resin, the only thing that grew there. The 
distant views made up to him for the barrenness of the island. 
In the afternoon, when the atmosphere became very clear, the 
whole of the isthmus could be seen, covered as far as the Pacific 
with the most luxuriant vegetation. It seemed at such times 
to Skawinski as though he were looking at one gigantic garden, 
(lusleis of coco-nut trees and mighty bananas were giouped 
like supeib, tufted bouquets < lose behind the houses of Aspinwall. 
Faithir away, between Aspinwall and Panama, an immense 
forest was to be seen, above which a reddish \apour rising from 
its exhalations always hung after sunrise and 1o wards nightfall; 
a true tiopical forest, soaked in its lower depths with stagnant 
water, entangled with lianas, murmuring like one wave of 
gigantic orchids, palms, lmlk-ticcs, iron-trees, and gum-trees. 

'Ihroughdns official telescope the old man could see not only 
the trees, not only the widespreading leaves of the bananas, but 
even troops of monke\s, of great marabouts, and flocks of 
parrots dying like a lainbow cloud over the forest. Skawinski 
knew that sort of forest at close quarters, because after he had 
been wrecked on the Amazon he had wandered for weeks under 
the same sort of trees and among the same sort of jungles. He 
had seen how under their lovely smiling surface danger and death 
lay hidden. In the nights he had spent within them he had heard 
close at hand the menacing voices of monkeys and the roar of 
jaguars; he had seen huge snakes swaying like lianas on trees; 
he knew those sluggish forest ponds overflowing w r ith cramp-fish 
and swarming with crocodile*. He knew what dread a man 
lives under in those unfathomable jungles where a single leaf 
is ten times his size, which swarm with bloodthirsty mosquitoes, 
tree leeches, and gigantic poisonous spiders. He knew all this 
for himself. He himself had experienced it. He had won 
through it all himself. Therefore it was all the greater delight 
to him to look out from his height at those maios, to admire their 
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beauty, and yet to be shielded from their treachery. His tower 
guarded him against all evil. He only indeed left it at intervals, 
on Sunday mornings. lie then put on his long blue official 
coat with silver buttons, hung his crosses on his breast; and he 
carried his milk-white head with a certain pride when, as he 
came out of church, he heard the creoles say to one another: 
“We We got a proper lighthouse-keeper !” “And not a heretic, 
though he ’s a Yankee !” But he returned to the island imme- 
diately after Mass, and was glad to return, for he still felt some 
irking distrust of the mainland. On Sundays, too, he would 
read a Spanish newspaper that he bought in the town, >r the 
New York Herald , borrowed from Fokombridge, searching 
through them for their scanty news of Europe. Poor old heart! 
In that watchtowcr and m another hemisphere it still beat for 
his country. Sometimes, also, when the boat that daily brought 
him his provisions and water lan led at the island, he came down 
irom the tower for a chat with the w T atc liman, Johns. But he 
was noticeably growing more of a recluse. He ceased going to 
the town, reading newspapers, or coming down for Johns’s 
political discussions. Whole weeks passed without his seeing 
any one or any one seeing him. The only sign that the old man 
was alive was the disappearance of the provisions left on the 
hank, and the light of the lantern that was lit each evening as 
regularly as the sun in those parts of the world rises out of the 
water. This wms caused not by homesickness, but by the fact 
that homesickness had passed into resignation. The wdiole 
world now began and ended for the old man on his little island. 
He lived upon the thought hat he would leave his island no 
more until his death, and he frankly forgot that there was 
anything left beyond it. Moreover h<‘ was becoming a mystu 
His gentle blue eyes began to be the /es of a child, eternally 
gazing, as though fastened on something far away. In his 
continual isolation and in surroundings that were of no ordinal y 
simplicity and grandeur the old man began to lose the con- 
sciousness of his oven identity; he was ceasing to exist as a 
separate personality, and w r as becoming ever more one with 
that which surrounded him. lie did not reason about it, he 
only instinc tively felt it; but in the e »d it seemed to him that 
the sky, the water, his rock, the tow*e:, and the golden sand- 
banks, and the swelling sails and the gulls, the incoming and 
outgoing tides, were all one great harmony and one mighty, 
mysterious soul; and he was submerged in that mystery, and 
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felt the presence of that soul which was living and at rest. He 
sank into it, he was cradled by it, memory fled; and in that 
captivity of his own separate existence, in that half-consciousness, 
half-sleep, he found a peace so great that it almost resembled 
death. 


in 

But the awakening came. 

One day after the boat had brought water and a stock of 
provisions, Skawinski, coming down an hour later from the 
tower, saw that besides the ordinary load there was another 
packet. On the outer cover of the packet there were United 
States postage stamps, and the address, “Skawinski Esq.,” 
written clearly on the rough canvas. His curiosity greatly 
excited, the old man cut through the canvas and saw books, 
lie took one in his hand, looked, and laid it down again. Then 
his hands began trembling violently. He shaded his eyes, as 
though he could not trust them; he thought he was dreaming; 
the book was Polish. What rould this mean? Who could 
h.we sent the book to him? At the moment he had forgotten 
that quite at the beginning of his carter in the lighthouse he 
had read one day in a Herald , borrowed from the consul, of the 
foundation of a Polish Society in New York, and that he had 
immediately sent the society half of his monthly salary, for 
which as a matter of fact he had no use in the tower. The 
society had sent him the books as a token of gratitude. They 
had come in a natural way, but at the first moment the old man 
could not grasp this idea. Polish books in Aspinwall, in his 
tower, in his solitude, were to his mind something extraordinary, 
like a breath oPold days; a sort of miracle. Then it seemed to 
him as to those sailors in the night, that something had called 
him by his name in a voice greatly loved, but wcllnigh forgotten. 
He sat for a minute with closed eyes, and he was almost certain 
that when he opened them the dream would vanish. No ! The 
packet on which the afternoon rays of the sun were shining lay 
distinctly before him, cut open, and on it the open book. When 
the old man once more stretched out his hand for it he heard 
in the stillness the beating of his own heart. He looked. It was 
poetry. The title was written on the cover in large letters, and 
below was the name of the author. That name was not a 
stranger to Skawinski. He knew that it belonged to a great 
poet, whose works he had even read after the year ’30 in 
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Paris. 1 Later, when he wns fighting in Algeria and Spain, he heard 
from compatriots of the ever increasing fame of the great prophet- 
poet, but at that time he was so familiar with a gun that he 
never took a book in his hand. In the year ’49 he went to 
America, and in the adventurous life he led he scarcely ever 
came across any Pole, and never a Polish book. So it was with 
all the greater haste and with the more wildly palpitating heart 
that he turned the title-page. Then it seemed to him that 
something sacred was beginning to take place on his lonely 
rock. It was indeed a moment of great peace and stillness, 
'i ne clocks of Aspinwall had struck five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Not a single cloud cast a shadow over the blight sky, only a few 
gulls floated in its blue depths. The ocean was rock* d to sleep. 
The quiet waves near *he shore scarcely so much as rippled, as 
they melted gently away on the sands. The white houses of 
Aspinwall and th clovely groups of palms smiled in the distance. 
There w r as indeed something sacred, and quiet and solemn 
Suddenly in the midst of that peace of Nature the trembling 
\oiie of the old man rang out, he was reading aloud to make 
what he read easier for him to understand: 

Lithuania, my country, thou nit like health 
How much to pnzc thee can only be told 
By him who hath lost thee /ill thy beauty to-day 
J see, aud I sing, for 1 pine alUi thee 2 

Skaw T inski ; s voice failed. The letters began to swim before 
his eyes. Something snapped in his breast, and ran like a wave 
li >in his heart higher and higher, stifling his voice, clutching his 
throat. . . A moment longi he masteud himself, and read on: 

Holy Virgin, 'who dost guard C/ensUxhowa blight, 3 
And shines! o\ er the Ostnan Gate ' 1 Thou who the castled rock 

1 Ad un Mickic wif7, the gieitrst of Poll 4 -! poets (179s iS55>, who, after 
the Poh-.li Rising of 1830, togelhci with bin lieds ot otlnr Poles, bverii n 
exile m Paris --JVI. M If 

* I be opening invocation of Mukiewicz's most famous poem, Tadeiaz . 
'J ln^ poem is a song of the ma.iners of the Lithuania of the poet’s bo>hood, 
filled with exquisite wnid paintings of the scenery and skies of that country, 
aud set on the background of a p is^ionate patriotism It culminates m the 
match of the Polish Legions thiough Lithuania in > ipoleou’s Russian 
campaign of 1812, from wlrnh the Poles hoped foi the restoiation of 
their nation, — M. M G 

3 ihe shrine of the Blessed Vngm, honoui * hove all otheis m Poland, 
that is hallowed bv the most sacred of n< ’ tonal traditions See the 
allusion to Our Lad> of Poland in Hama and the footnote accompanying 
it. M. M. G. 

4 lhe shrine of the Blessed Virgin m Wilno, where Mickiewicz studied 
as a university student. — M. M. G. 
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Of Nowogrodek, 1 and its faithful people shelterest! 

As by a miiacle thou grantedst me, a child, return to health. 
When by my weeping mother 'neath thy protection placed. 

My dying eves I opened, and to thy shrine on foot 
I went straightway to thank God for my restored life; 

So thou shalt grant us to return by a miracle to our land. 

The rising wa\ e burst the barrier of will. The old man uttered 
a loud cry, and flung himself on the ground; his milk-white 
hair mingled with the sand of the seashore. Forty years had 
passed by since he had seen his country, and God knows how 
many since lie had heard his native language; yet here at 
this actual moment that language had come to him of its own 
accord; it had crossed the ocean, and found the lonely recluse 
in the other hemisphere; that language so beloved, so dear, so 
beautiful! In the sobbing which shook him there was no grief, 
but only a suddenly awakened, infinite love, beside which all 
else was as naught. That passionate weeping was simply his 
entreaty for lorgiveness from that loved, distant country, 
because he had giown so old, lived so intimately with a solitary 
rock, and forgotten so much, that even the homesickness of 
his soul had begun to wear away. And now he had “ returned 
by a miracle and his heart w^as torn within him. The moments 
passed one after the other. He still lay there. The gulls flew 
over the lighthouse, crying intermittently, as ii uneasy about 
their old friend. It was near the hour when he used to feed them 
with the remains of his pro\ rsions, so a few of them flew down to 
him trom the top of the lighthouse. Then more of them kept 
coming, and began gently pecking him, and fluttering over his 
head. The rustle of the wings roused him. Having wept his 
fill, he now felt full of peace and radiant joy; his eyes shone as if 
they were inspired. Unconsciously he gave away the wdiole of 
his provisions to the birds, who swooped upon them, screeching; 
and he himsell took up the book again. The sun had by now 
parsed over the gardens and the virgin forest of Panama, and 
was slowly sinking beyond the isthmus, towards the other ocean, 
but the Atlantic was still all glowing. The sky was quite light, 
so he read on: 

Till then carry my yearning souV 

Unlo those wooded hills, those meadow's green. 


1 The town in Lithuania where Mickiewicz lived when a boy. — M. M. G. 
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Twilight had blotted out the letters on the white page; a 
twilight as short as the twinkling of an eye. The old man leant 
his head on the rock and closed his eyes. And then, “She who 
guards bright Czenstochowa ” took to herself his soul, and bore 
it “to those fields painted with many-coloured grains.” Long 
red and golden trails were still burning in the sky, and on those 
shafts of light he fled to the beloved land. The pine woods 
roared in his ears, his native rivers gurgled He saw it all as it 
used to be. It all asked him: “Do you remember?” Did he 
remember! Besides, he saw; — wide fields, green unploughed 
scrips dividing them, meadows, woods, and hamlets. By now 
it was night. At that hour his lantern was used to shine over 
the darkness of the sea: but he was now in his native village. 
His old head was bowed on his breast, and he was dreaming. 
Scenes passed one another before his eyes swiftly and a trifle 
confused. He did not see the house where he had been born 
because war had wiped it out ; he did not see his father or mother, 
because they had died when he was a child; but he saw the 
village as though he had left it yesterday; the row of cottages 
with faint lights in their windows, the dikes, the mill, the 
two ponds lying over against each other, and ringing all night 
with choirs of frogs. Once, m that village of his, he was on 
sentry duty at night. That past now suddenly rose before him 
in a series of visions. He is again a lancer on guard. The 
tavern is looking out from the distance with streaming eyes, and 
ringing and singing and roaring in the stillness of the night 
with the stamping of feet, with the voices of the fiddles and 
double-basses. “U — ha! U ha ! 1 The lancers arc dancing till 
their ironshod heels send out sparks, while he is bored out there 
alone on his horse. The hours drag on slowly. At last the 
lights go out. Now as far as the eye c<i" see is mist, impenetrable 
mist, ft must he the damp rising from the meadows, and folding 
the whole world in a grey-white cloud. You would think it was 
the ocean: but it is the meadows that are there. Wait a little, 
and you will hear the corncrake calling in the darkness and 
bitterns booming in the reeds. The night is calm and cool, a real 
Polish night. In the distance the pine forest murmurs without 
wind — like the w r aves of the sea. So >n the dawn will whiten 
the cast; yes, the cocks are crowing ali<ady behind the hedges. 
Each takes up the other’s voice, one after the other from cottage 
to cottage; suddenly the cranes, too, cry from high up in the sky. 
A feeling of life and health sweeps over the lancer. They were 
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saying something over yonder about to-morrow’s battle. Ha! 
He ’ll be going too like the others with a shout and fluttering of 
flags. His young blood plays like a trumpet, although the 
night breeze has chilled it. But now it is dawn, dawn! The 
night is waning. The forests, the thickets, the row of cottages, 
the mill, the poplars, steal out of the shadows. The wcll-sticks 
creak like the tin flag on the tower. That dear country, beautiful 
in the rosy light of dawn! Oh, beloved, beloved land! 

Hush! The watchful sentry hears footsteps approaching. 
They must be coming to relieve the guard. 

Suddenly a voice rang out over Skawin ski’s head. 

“Hi. old chap! Get up. What ’s the matter with you?” 

The old man opened his eyes, and gazed bewildered at the 
man standing before him Remnants of the visions of his 
dreams struggled in his brain with reality. Finally, the visions 
grew faint and \anished. Johns, the harbour watchman, was 
standing in front of him. 

“YYhat ’s all this?” Johns asked. “Are you sick?” 

“No.” 

“You didn’t light the lantern. You arc going to be dismissed 
from the service. A boat from Sari Gcromo has been wrecked 
on a sand-reef. Luckily no one was drowned. Tf they had been 
you ’d have been tried for it. Get into the boat with me. 
You ’ll hear 'the rest in the Consulate.” 

The old man turned pale. Indeed, he had not lit the lantern 
th.it night. 

A few days later Skawinski might have been seen on the deck 
of a vessel going from Aspinwall to New York. The poor old 
man had lost his post. New ways of a wanderer’s existent e had 
opened again before him. Again the wind had blown the leaf 
aw ay to cast it forth by land and sea, to make sport of it at its 
will. During those few days the old man had grown very 
shrunken and bent: only his eyes shone. But in his breast he 
carried into the new roads of his life his book, which from 
time to time his hand grasped as though fearful lest that too 
should be taken from him. 



BARTER THE CONQUEROR 

Translated by Else Bkwecke 
i 

My hero’s name was Bartek Slowik but owing to Ins habit of 
staring when spoken to, the neiahbouis railed him “Bartek 
Goggle-Eyes.” Indeed, he had little in common with nightin- 
gales, and his intellectual qualities and truly childish naivete 
won him the further nickname of “Bartek the Blockhead.” 
The last was the most popular, in fact, the only one handed 
down to history, though Bartek bore yet a fourth — an official — 
name. Since the Polish words “man” and “nightingale ” 2 
present no difference to a German ear, and the Germans love 
to translate barbarian propel names into a more cultured 
language in the cause of civilization, the following conversation 
took place when he was being entered as a recruit. 

“What is your name?” the officer asked Bartek. 

“Slowik.” 

1 e Szloik . 3 A ch , ja , gut 5 ’ 

And the officer wrote down “Man.” 

Bartek came from the village of Pognenbin, a name given to 
a great many villages in the province ot Poznan and in other 
parts of Poland. First of all there ' F as he himself, not to 
mention his land, his cottage and two cows, his own piebald 
horse, and his wife, Magda. Thanks to this combination uf 
circumstances he was able to live comfortably, and according 
to the maxim contained in the verse: 

To him whom God would bless He gives, of course, 

A wife called Magda and a piebald horse. 

In fact, all his life he had taken w***tf<»ver Providence sent 
without troubling about it. But just now Providence had 

1 Nightingale. — Translator. 

* “Czlowiek” and “slowik.” — T ranslator. 

* “Czlowiek” (man). -Translator. 
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ordained war, and Bartek was not a little upset at this. For 
news had come that the reserves would be called up, and that 
it would be necessary to leave his cottage and land, and entrust 
it all to his wife’s care. People at Pognenbin were poor enough 
already. Bartek usually worked at the factory in the winter 
and helped his household on in this way; but what would 
happen now? Who could know when the war with the French 
would end? Magda, when she had read through the papers, 
began to swear: 

“May they be damned and die themselves! May they be 
blinded! — Though you are a fool— yet I am sorry for you. 
The French give no quarter; they will chop off your head, I 
dare sav.” 

Bartek felt that his wife spoke the truth. He feared the 
French like fire, and was sorry for himself on that account. 
What had the French done to him? What was he going after 
there, — why was he going to that horrible strange land where 
not a single friendly soul was to be found? lie knew what 
life at Pognenbin was like — well, it was neither easy nor difficult, 
but just as it was. But now he was being told to go away, 
although he knew that it was better to be here than anywhere 
else. Still, there was no help for it;— such is fate. Bartek 
embraced his wife, and the ten-year-old Franek; spat, crossed 
himself, and went out of the cottage, Magda following him. 
They did not take very tender leave of one another. They 
both sobbed, he repeating, “Come, come, bush!” and went 
out into the road. There they realized that the same thing 
which had happened to them had happened to all Pognenbin, 
for the whole village was astir, and the road was obstructed by 
traffic. As they walked to the station, women, children, old 
men, and dogs followed them. Every one’s heart was heavy; 
but a few smoked their pipes with an air of indifference, and 
some were already intoxicated. Others were singing with 
hoarse voices: 

Slcrzynccki 1 died, alas! 

No more his voice is heard; 

His hand, bedeekt with rings. 

No more shall wield the sword, 

while one or two of the Germans from Pognenbin sang Wacht 
am Rhein out of sheer fright. All that motley and many- 

1 A popular song. Skrzynecki was a well-known leader in the Polish 
Revolution of 1830. — Translator. 
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coloured crowd — including: policemen with glittering bayonets — 
moved in file towards the end of the village with shouts, bustle, 
and confusion. Women clung to their “ warriors’ ” necks and 
wept; one old woman showed her yellow teeth and waved her 
arms in the air; another cried: “May the Lord remember 
our tears!” There were cries of: “Franck! Kasko! Jozek! 
good-bye!” Dogs barked, the church bell rang, the priest 
even said the prayers for the dying, since not one of those now 
going to the station would return. The war had claimed them 
all. but the war would not give them back. The plough would 
grow rusty in the field, for Pogncnbin had declared war against 
the French. Pognenbin could not acquiesce in the supremacy 
of Napoleon III, and took to heart the question of the Spanish 
succession. The last suunds of the hell hovered over the crowd, 
which v as already falling out of line. Heads were bared as 
they passed the shrine. The light dust lose up from the road, 
for the day was dry and fine. Along both sides of the road the 
ripening corn, heavy in th** car, rustled and bowed in the 
gentle gusts of wind The larks were twittering in the blue 
sky, and each warbled as if haring he might be forgotten. 

At the station there was a still greater crowd, and more 
noise and confusion. Here wire men called in from Krzywda 
Gorna, Krzywda Dolna, from WywLiszrzyiice, from Niedola, 
and Mizerow. The station walls w'ere covered with proclama- 
tions in which war w'as declared in the Name of God and 
the Fathtrland: the Landwchr w r as setting forth to defend 
menaced parents, wives and children, cottages and fields. 
It was exidcut that the Fre. Ai bore a special grudge against 
Pognenbin, Krzywda G6ma, Krzywda Dolna, Wywlaszczym e, 
Niedola, and Mizerow. Such, at leost, was the impression 
produced on those who read the placa Is. Fresh crowds were 
continually assembling in front of the station. In the waiting- 
room the smoke from the men's pipes filled the air, and liid the 
placards. It ivas difficult to make oneself understood in the 
noise, for every one w*as running, shouting, and screaming. On 
the platform orders were given in German. They sounded 
strangely biief, harsh, and decisive. 

The bell rang. The powerful breath c* the engine was heard 
in the distance coming nearer— growing more distinct. With 
it the war itself seemed to be coming nearer. 

A second bell — and a shudder ran through every heart. 
A woman began to scream, “Jadom, Jadomt” She was 
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evidently calling to her Adam, but the other women took up 
the word and cried, “Jada” 1 A shrill voice among them 
added: “The French are coming!” and in the twinkling of an 
eye a panic seized not only the women, but also the future 
heroes of Sedan. The crowd swerved. At that moment the 
train entered the station. Caps and uniforms were to be seen 
at all the windows. Soldiers seemed to swarm like ants. Dark, 
oblong bodies of cannon showed grimly on some of the trucks, 
on others there was a forest of bayonets. The soldiers had, 
apparently, been ordered to sing, for the whole train shook with 
their strong masculine voices. Strength and power seemed m 
some way to issue from that tram, the end of v.hich was not 
even in sight. 

The reservists on the platform began to fall in, but any one 
who could lingered in taking leave. Bartek swung his arms as 
if they were the sails of a windmill, and stared. 

“Well, Magda, good-bye!” 

“Oh, my poor fellow!” 

“You will never see me again!” 

“I shall never see you again !” 

“There ’s no help for it!” 

“May the Mother of God protect and shelter you!” 

“Good-bye. Take care of the cottage.” 

The woman in tears embraced him 

“May God guide you!” 

The last moment had come. The whistle and the women’s 
crying and sobbing drowned e\er> thing else. “Good-bye! 
Good-bye!” But the soldiers were already separated from 
the motley crowd, and formed a dark, solid mass, moving 
forward in square columns with the certainty and regularity 
of clockwork. The older was given: “Take your seats!” 
Columns and squares broke asunder from the centre, marched 
with heavy strides towards the cairiages, and jumped into 
them. The engine, now breathing like a dragon and exhaling 
streams of vapour, sent forth wreaths of grey smoke. The 
women cried and sobbed still louder; some of them hid their 
eyes with their handkerchiefs, others waved their hands towards 
the carriages; sobbing voices repeated the name of husband 
and son. 

“Good-bye, Bartek!” Magda cried fiom amongst them. 

1 “They are going.** “ Jadom” and “jad^i” are pronounced similarly. 
— Translator. 
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“Take care of yourself!- May the Mother of God — Good-bye! 
Oh, God! ” 

“And take care of the cottage/' answered Bartek. 

The line of trucks suddenly trembled, the carriages knocked 
against one another — and went forward. 

“And remember you have a wife and child/' Magda cried, 
running after the train. “Good-bye, in the name of the Father, 

the Son, and the Holy Ghost ! Good-bye ” 

On went the train, faster and faster, hearing away the warriors 
01 Pognenbin, of both Krzywdas, ot Niedola, and Mizerdw. 


11 

Magda, whh theciowd oi women, returned crying to Pognenbin, 
in one direction; in the other the train, bristling with bayonets, 
rushed into the grey distance, and Bartek with it. /There 
seemed to be no end to the long cloud of smoke; Pognenbin 
was also scarcely visible. Only the lime-tree showed faintly, 
and the church Lower, glistening as the rays of the sun played 
upon it. Soon the lime-tree also disappeared, and the gilt 
cross resembled a shining speck. As long as that speck con- 
tinued to shine Bartek kept his eyes fived upon it, but when 
that vanished too there were no bounds to the poor fellow's 
grief. A sense of great weakness came over him and he felt 
lost. So he began to look at the sergeant, for, after the Almighty, 
lie already felt there was no one greater than he. The sergeant 
clearly knew what would ome of Bartek now; be himself 
knew nothing, understood nothin". The sergeant sat on the 
bench, and, supporting his rifle between his knees, he lighted 
his pipe. The smoke rose in clouds hiding his grave, dis- 
contented face from time to time. Not Bartek's eyes alone 
watched his face; all the eyes from every corner of the carriage 
were watching it. At Pognenbin or Krzywda every Bartek or 
Wojtek was his own master, each had to think about himself, 
and for himself, but now the sergeant would do this for him. 
He would command them to look to the right, and they would 
look to the right; he would command them to look to the left, 
and they would look to the left. Th< question, “Well, and 
what is to become of us?” stood in each man’s eyes, but he 
knew as much as all of them put together, and also what was 
expected of them. If only one were able by glances to draw 
some command or explanation from him! But the men were 
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afraid to ask direct, as war was now drawing near with all the 
chances of being court-martialled. What was permitted and 
was not permitted, and by whom, was unknown. They, at 
least, did not know, and the sound of such a word as Kriegs - 
gcrichti though they did not understand it, frightened them 
very much. 

They felt that this sergeant had still more power over them 
now than at the manoeuvres in Poznan; he it was who knew 
everything, and without him no tiling would be done. He 
seemed meanwhile to be finding his rifle growing heavy, for he 
pushed it towards Bartek to hold for him. Bartck reached out 
hastily for it, held his breath, stared, and looked at the sergeant 
as he would at a rainbow, yet derived little comfort from that. 
Ah, there must surely be bad news, for even the sergeant looked 
worried. At the stations one heard singing and shouting; 
the sergeant gave his orders, bustled about and swore, as if 
to show his importance. But let the train once move on, and 
every one, including himself, was silent. For him also the world 
now seemed to wear two aspects, the one clear and intelligible — 
that represented by home and family — the other dark, yes, 
absolutely dark — that of France and war. He effectually 
revived the spirits of the Pognenbin soldiers, not so much by 
his personality, as by the fact that each man carried him at the 
back of his Inind. And since each soldier carried his knapsack 
on his shoulder, with his cloak and other warlike accoutrements, 
the whole load was extremely heavy. 

All the while the train was shaking, roaring, and rushing 
along into space. Now, a station where they added fresh 
carriages and engines; now another, where helmets, cannon, 
horses, bayonets, and companies of lancers were to be seen. 
The fine evening drew in slowly. The sun sank in a deep 
crimson, and a number of light flying clouds spread from the 
edge of the darkening sky across to the west. The train, 
stopping frequently at the stations to pick up passengers 
and carriages, shook and rushed forward into that crimson 
brightness, as into a sea of blood. From the open carriage, in 
which Bartek and the Pognenbin troops were seated, one could 
see villages, hamlets, and little towns, church steeples, storks— 
looking like hooks, as they stood on one leg on their nests — 
isolated cottages, and cherry orchards. Everything was passed 
rapidly, and everything looked crimson. Meanwhile the 
soldiers, growing bolder, began to whisper to one another, 
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because the sergeant, having laid his kit bag under his head, 
had fallen asleep, with his clay pipe between his teeth. Wojtek 
Gwizdala, a peasant from Pognenbin, sitting beside Bartek, 
jogged his elbow. 

“Bartek, listen!” 

Bartek turned a face with pensive, wide open eyes towards him. 

“Why do you look like a calf going to be slaughtered?” 
Gwizdala whispered. “True, you, poor beggar, arc going to be 
slaughtered, that ’s certain!” 

k ()h, my word!” groaned Bartek. 

“Are vou afraid?” Gwizdala asked. 

“ Why si ouldn’t I be afraid ? ” 

The crimson in the skv was growing deeper still, so Gwizdala 
pointed towards it and went on whispering: 

“Do you see that brightness? Do you know, blockhead, 
what that is? That’s blood. Here’s Poland— our frontier, 
say — do you understand? But there in the distance, where 
it ’s so bright, that ’s France itself.” 

“And shall we be there soon?” 

“Why are you in such a hurrv? They say that it ’s a terribly 
long way. But never fear, the French will come out to meet us.” 

Bartek’s Pognenbin brain began to work laboriously. After 
some moments he asked: “Wojtek!” 

“Yes?” 

“What sort of people arc these Frenchmen?” 

Here Wojtek’s wisdom suddenly became aware of a pitfall 
into which it might be easier to tumble head foremost than to 
come out again. He knew that the French were the French. 
He had heard something about them from old people, who had 
related that they were always fighting w ; th every one; he knew 
at least that they were very strange p.ople. But how could 
he explain this to Bartek to make him understand how strange 
they were? First of all, therefore, he repeated the question: 

“What sort of people?” 

“Why, yes.” 

Now there wore three nations known to Wojtek: living in 
the centre were the Poles; on the one side were the Russians, 
on the other the Germans. But there w re various kinds of 
Germans. Preferring, therefore, to be clear rather than 
accurate, he said: 

“What sort of people are the French? How can 1 tell you? 
They must be like the Germans, only worse.” 
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At which Bartek exclaimed: “Oh, the low vermin !” 

Up to that time he had had one feeling only with regard to 
the French, and that was a feeling of unspeakable fear. Hence- 
forth this Prussian reservist cherished the hatred of a true 
patriot towards them. But not feeling quite clear about it 
all, he asked again: “Then Germans will be fighting Germans ? 0 

Here Wojtek, like a second Socrates, chose to adopt a simile, 
and an-^wered : 

“ But doesn’t your dog, Lysck, fight with my Burek?” 

Bartek opened his mouth and looked at his instructor for a 
moment. 

“Ah! true . 0 

“And the Austrians are Germans,” explained Wojtek, “and 
haven’t they fought against us ? Old ^wierszcz said that when 
he was in that war Steinmet/ used to shout: ‘ On, boys, at the 
German's!' Only that ’s not so ea*y with the French.” 

“Good God!” 

“The French have never been beaten in any war. Wien 
they attack you, don’t be afraid, don’t disgrace yourself. Each 
man is worth two or three ot us, and they wear beards like Jews. 
There are some as daik as the devil Now that you know 
wh.it they are like, commend yourself to God!” 

“Well, but then why do we run after them?” Bartek asked 
in desperation. 

This philosophical remark was possibly not as stupid as it 
appeared to Wojtek, who, evidently influenced by official 
opinion, quickly had his answer ready. 

“I would rather not have gone myself, but if we don’t lun 
after them, they will run after us. There s no help for it. You 
have read what the papers say. It ’s against us peasants that 
they bear the chief grudge. People say that they have their 
eyes on Poland, because they want to smuggle vodka out of 
the country, and the Government won’t allow it, and that’s 
why there ’s war. Now do you understand?” 

“T cannot understand,” Bartek said resignedly. 

“They are also as greedy for our women as a dog for a bone,” 
Wojtek continued. 

“But surely they would respect Magda, for example?” 

“They don’t even respect age!” 

“Oh!” cried Bartek m a voice implying, “If that is so, then 
I will fight!” 

In fact this seemed to him really too much. Let them 
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continue to smuggle vodka out of Poland — but let them dare 
to touch Magda! Our friend Bartek now began to regard the 
whole war from the standpoint of his own interests, and took 
courage in the thought of how many soldiers and cannon were 
going out in defence of Magda, who was in danger of being 
outraged by the French. He arrived at the conviction that 
there was nothing for it but to go out against them. 

Meanwhile the brightness had faded from the sky, and it 
had grown dark. The carriages began to rock violently on the 
uneven rails, and the helmets and bayonets shook from right to 
lett to the rhythm of the rooking. Hour after hour passed by. 
Millions of sparks Hew from the engine and crossed one another 
in the darkness, serpentining in long golden lines. For a while 
Bartek could not sleep. Like those sparks in the wind, thoughts 
leapt into his mind about Magda, about Pognenbin, the French, 
and the Germans. He felt that though he would have liked to 
have lain down on the bench on which he was sitting, he'vould 
not do so. He fell asleep, it is true, but it was a heavy, un- 
refreshing sleep, anil he was at ome pursued by dreams. He 
saw his dog, Lysek, fiehting with Wojtck’s Burek, till all their 
hair was torn ofT. lie was running for a stick to stop them, 
when suddenly he saw something else: sitting with his arm 
round Magda was a dark Frenchman, as dark as the earth; but 
Magda was smiling contentedly. Some Frenchmen jeered at 
Bartek, and pointed their lingers at him. In reality it was the 
engine screaming, but it seemed to him that the French were 
railing, “Magda! Magda! Magda !” “Hold your tongue, 
thieves,” Bartek shouted; ' avc my wile alone!” but they 
continued calling “Magda! Magda! Magda!” Lysek and 
Burek started barking, and all Pognenbin cried out, “Don't 
let your wife go!” Was he bound, o; what was the matter? 
No, he rushed forward, tore at the cord and broke it, seized the 
Frenchman by the head' and suddenly 1 

Suddenly he was sezied with severe pain, as from a heavy 
blow. Bartek awoke and dragged his feet to the ground. 
The whole carriage awoke, and every one asked, “What has 
happened?” In his sleep the unfortunate Bartek had seized 
the sergeant by the head. lie stood up immediately, as straight 
as a fiddle-string, two fingers at his forcutad; but the sergeant 
waved his hand, and shouted like mad: 

“ Ach, Siel beast of a Pole! I ’ll knock all the teeth out of 
your head — blockhead ! ” 

*H 8 7i 
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The sergeant shouted until he was hoarse with rage, and 
Bartek stood saluting all the while. Some of the soldiers bit 
their lips to keep from laughing, but they were half afraid, too. 
A parting shot burst forth from the sergeant’s lips: 

“ You Polish ox ! Ox from Podolia ! ” 

Ultimately everything became quiet again. Bartek sat back 
in his old place. He was conscious of nothing but that his 
cheek was swollen, and, as if playing him a trick, the engine 
kept repeating: 

“Magda ! Magda ! Magda ! ” 

He felt a heavy weight of sorrow upon him. 


ill 

It was morning. 

The fitful, pale light fell on faces sleepy and worn with along, 
restless night. The soldiers were sleeping in discomfort on 
the seats, some with their heads thrown forward, others with 
their noses in the air. The dawn was rising, and flooding all 
the world with crimson light. The air w'as fresh and keen. 
The soldiers awoke. The morning rays were drawing away 
shadows and jmist into some region unknown. Alas! and 
where was now Pognenbin, where Great and Little Kzrywda, 
where Mizerow? Everything was strange and different. The 
summits of the hills were overgrown wdth trees; m the valleys 
were houses hidden under red roofs, with dark cross beams on the 
white walls — beautiful houses like mansions, covered with vines. 
Here, churches with spires; there, factory chimneys with wreaths 
of purple smoke. There were only straight lines, level banks, 
and fields of com. The inhabitants swarmed like ants. They 
passed villages and tow r ns, and the train went through a number 
of unimportant stations without stopping. Something must 
have happened, for there were crowds to be seen everywhere. 
When the sun slowly began to appear from behind the hills, 
one or two of the soldiers commenced saying a prayer aloud. 
Others followed their example, and the first rays of splendour 
fell on the men’s earnest, devout faces. 

Meanwhile the train had stopped at a larger station. # A 
crowd of people immediately surrounded it: news had come from 
the seat of war. Victory! Victory! Telegrams had been 
arriving for several hours. Every one had anticipated defeat, 
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so, when roused by the unexpected news, their joy knew no 
bounds. People rushed half-clad from their houses and their 
beds, and ran to the post office. Flags were waving from the 
roofs, and handkerchiefs from every one’s hands. Beer, 
tobacco, and cigars were carried to the cairiages. The 
enthusiasm was unspeakable; every one’s face was beaming. 
Wachi am Rhnn filled the air continuously like a tempest. 
Not a few were weeping, others embraced one another. The 
enthusiasm animating the crowd imparted itself to the gallant 
soldiers, their courage rose, and they, too, began to sing. The 
carriages trembled with their strong voices, and the crowd 
listened in wonder to their unintelligible songs. The men from 
Pognenbin sang: 

Bartosz! Bartosz! never lose hope! 

“The Pole*, the Foies!” repeated the crowd by way of 
explanation, and, gathering round the carriages, admired their 
soldierly bearing, and added to their joy by relating anecdotes 
of the remarkable courage of these Polish regiments. 

Bartek had unshaven checks, which, in addition to his yellow 
moustache, goggle-eyes, and large bony form, made him look 
terrifying. They gazed at him as at some wild beast. These, 
then, were the men who were to defend Germany! He’d 
dispose of the French sure enough ! Bartek smiled with satisfac- 
tion, for he, too, was pleased they had beaten the French. Now 
the French would not go to ^ognenbin, they would not make 
off with Magda, nor capture hia land. So he smiled, but as his 
cheek hurt him badly he made a grimace at the same time, 
and did certainly look terrifying. Then, displaying the appetite 
of a Homeric warrior, he caused pea-sa usages and pints of beer 
to disappear into his mouth as into a vacuum. People in the 
crowd gave him cigars and pence, and they all drank to one 
another. 

“There’s some good in this German nation,” he “said to 
Wojtek, adding after a moment, “and you know they have 
beaten the French ! ” 

But Wojtek, the sceptic, cast a shadow on his joy. Wojtek 
had forebodings, like Cassandra. 

“The French always allow themselves to be beaten at first, 
in order to take you in, and then they set to until they have 
cut you to pieces ! ” 

Wojtek did not know that the greater part of Europe shared 
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his opinion, and still less that all Europe was together with him 
mistaken. 

They travelled on. All the houses were covered with flags. 
They stopped a long while at several of the stations, because 
there was a block of trains everywhere. Troops were hastening 
from all sides of Germany to reinforce their brothers in arms. 
The trains were swathed in green wreaths, and the lancers had 
decorated their lances with the bunches of flowers given them 
on the way. The majority of these lancers also were Poles. 
More than one conversation and greeting was heard passing 
from carriage to carriage: 

“How are you, old fellow, and where is God Almighty leading 
you ? ” 

Meanwhile to the accompaniment of the train rumbling along 
the rails, the well-known song rang out: 

“ Flirt with us, soldiers dear! M 

Cned the gnls of Sandomir. 

And soon Bartek and his comrades caught up the refrain: 

Gaily forth the answer burst. 

“Bless you, dears 1 but dinner first l 1 ' 

As many as had gone out from Pognenbin in sorrow were 
now filled with enthusiasm and spirit. A train which had 
arrived from France with the first batch of wounded, 
damped, however, this feeling of cheerfulness. It stopped 
at Deutz, and waited a long time to allow the trains hurrying 
to the seat of war to go by. The men were man hed across 
the bridge en route for Cologne. Bartek ran forward with 
several others to look at the sick and wounded. Some lay m 
closed, others in open carriages, and these latter could be seen 
wc 11. At the first glance our hero's heart was again in his mouth. 

“Come here, Wojtek,” he cried in terror. “See how many 
of our countrymen the Frenchmen have done for ! ” 

It was indeed a sight! Pale, exhausted faces, some darkened 
by gunpowder or by pain, or stained with blood. To the sounds 
of universal rejoicing these men only responded by groans. 
Some were cursing the war, the French and the Germans. 
Parched lips called every moment for water, eyes rolled in 
delirium. Here and there, amongst the wounded, were the 
rigid faces of the dead, in some cases peaceful, with blue lines 
round their eyes, in others contorted through the death struggle, 
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with terrifying eyes and grinning teeth. Bartek saw the bloody 
fruits of war for the first time, and once more confusion reigned 
in his mind. He seemed quite stupefied, as, standing in the 
crowd, with his mouth open, he was elbowed from every side, 
and pommelled on the neck by the police. He sought Wojtek’s 
eyes, nudged him, and said: 

“Wojtek, may Heaven preserve us! It ’$ horrible !” 

“It will be just the same with you.” 

“Jcsu! Mary! That human things should murder one 
another like this! When a fellow kills another the police take 
him off to the magistrate and prison !” 

“Well, but now whoever kills most human beings is to be 
praised. What were you thinking of, blockhead? Did you 
think you would use gunpowder as in the manoeuvres, and would 
shoot at targets instead of people ? ” 

Here the difference between theory and practice certainly 
stood out clearly. Notwithstanding that our friend -Bartek 
was a soldier, had attended manoeuvres and drill, had practised 
rifle shooting, had known that the object of war was to kill 
people, now, when ho saw blood flowing, and all the misery of 
wai, it made him feel so sick and miserable he could hardly 
keep steady on his legs. lie was impressed anew with respect 
tor the French; this diminished, however, when they arrived 
at Cologne from I)cutz. At the Central Station they saw 
prisoners for the first time. Surrounding them were a number 
of soldiers and people, who gazed at them with interest, hut 
without hostility. Bartek elbowed his way through the crowd, 
and, looking into the carriag wa > amazed. 

A troop of French infantry in ragged cloaks, small, dirty, 
and emaciated, weie packed into the carriages like a cask of 
herrings. Many of them stretched ut their hands for the 
trifling gifts presented to them by th crowd, if the sentinels 
did not prevent them. Judging from what he had heard from 
Wojtek, Bartek had had a wholly different impression of the 
French, and this took his breath away. He looked to see if 
Wojtek were anywhere about, and found him standing close by. 

“What did you say?” asked Bartek. “By all the saints! 
I shouldn’t be more surprised if 1 had lost my head!” 

“They must have shrunk somehow, ; answered Wojtek, 
equally disillusioned. 

“What aic they jabbering?” 

“It ’s certainly not Polish.” 
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Reassured by this impression, Bartek walked on past the 
carriages. “ Miserable wretches ! ” he said, when he had finished 
his review of the regulars. 

But the last carriages contained Zouaves, and these gave 
Bartek food for further reflection. From the fact that they sat 
huddled together in the carriages, it was impossible to discover 
whether each man were equal to two or three ordinary men; 
but, through the window, he saw the long, martial beards and 
grave faces of veteran soldiers with dark complexions and 
alarmingly shining eyes. Again Bartek’s heart leapt to his 
mouth. 

“These are the worst of all,” he whispered low, as if afraid 
they might hear him. 

“You have not seen those who have not let themselves be 
taken prisoner yet,” replied Wojtek. 

“Heaven preserve us!” 

“Now do you understand?” 

Having finished looking at the Zouaves, they walked on. 
At the last carriage Bartek suddenly started back as if he lud 
touched fire. 

“Oh, Wojtek, Lord help us!” 

There was the dark — nearly black — face of a Turco at the 
open window, rolling his eyes so that the whites showed. He 
must have been wounded, lor his lace was contoited with pain. 

“What 's the matter now?” asked Wojtek. 

“That must be the Evil One, it 's not a soldier. Lord have 
mercy on my sins ! ” 

“Look at his teeth!” 

“May he go to perdition! I shan’t look at him any longer.” 

Bartek was silent, then asked after a moment: 

“Wojtek!” 

“Yes?” 

“Mightn’t it be a good thing to cross oneself before any one 
like that?” 

“The heathen don’t understand anything about the holy 
Faith.” # 

The signal was given for taking their seats. In a few moments 
the train was moving. When it grew dusk Bartek continually 
saw before him the Turco’s dark lace with the terrible white of 
his eyes. Judging from the feelings which at the moment 
animated this Pognenbin soldier, it would have been impossible 
to foretell his future deeds. 
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IV 

The particular share he took at first in the pitched battle of 
Gravelotte merely convinced Bartck of this fact — that in war 
there is plenty to look at, but nothing to do. For at the com- 
mencement he and his regiment were ordered to wait, with 
their rifles at their feet, at the bottom of a hill covered by a 
vineyard. The guns were booming in the distance, squadrons 
of cavalry charged past near at hand with a clatter which shook 
the earth; then the flags passed, then cuirassiers with drawn 
swords. The shells on the hill flew hissing across the blue sky 
in the foim of small white clouds, then smoke filled the air and 
hid the horizon. The battle seemed like a storm which passes 
through a district without lasting long anywhere. 

Alter the first hours, unusual activity was displayed round 
Bartek’s regiment. Other regiments began to be massed round 
his, and in the spaces between them the guns, drawn by {dung- 
ing horses, rushed along, and. hastily unlimbered, were pointed 
towards the hill. The whole valley became full ol troops. 
Commands were now thundered from all sides, the aides-de- 
camp rushed about wildly, and the private soldiers said to one 
another: 

“Ah! it will be our turn now! It’s coming !” 

Or inquired uneasily of one another: 

“Isn’t it time yet to start?” 

“Surely it must be!” 

The question of life and death was now beginning to hang 
in the balance . Something 1. the smoke which hid the horizon 
burst close at hand with a terrible explosion. The deep roar 
of the cannon and the crack of the rifle-firing was heard ever 
nearer; it was like an indistinct sound turning from a distance — 
then the mitrailleuse became audible. Suddenly the guns, 
placed in position, boomed forth until the earth and air trembled 
together. The shells whistled irightfully through Bartek’s 
company. Watching, they saw something bright red, a little 
cloud, as it might be, and in that cloud something whistled, 
rushed, rattled, roared, and shrieked. The rnen shouted: 
“A shell! A shell!” and at the same moment this vulture of 
war sped forward like a gale, came near, fell, and burst! A 
terrible roar met the ear, a crash as if the world had collapsed, 
followed by a rushing sound, as before a puff of wind. Confusion 
reigned in the lines standing in the neighbourhood of the guns, 
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then came the cry and command “ Stand ready ! ” Bartek stood 
in the front rank, his rifle his shoulder, his head turned towards 
the hill, his mouth set — so his teeth were not chattering. He 
was forbidden to tremble, he was forbidden to shoot. lie had 
only to stand still and wait! But now another shell burst — 
three, four, ten. The wind lifted the smoke from the hill: 
the French had already driven the Prussian battery from it, 
had placed theirs in position, and now opened fire on the 
valley. Every moment from under cover of the vineyard they 
sent forth long white columns of smoke. Protected by the 
guns, the enemy’s infantry continued to advance, in order to 
open fire. They were already half-way down the hill and could 
now be seen plainly, for the wind was driving the smoke away. 
Would the vineyard prove an obstacle to them? No, the red 
caps of the infantry were advancing. Suddenly they dis- 
appeared under the tall arches of the vines, and there was 
nothing to be seen but tricolour flags waving here and there. 
The rifle fire began fiercely but intermittently, continually 
starting in fresh and unexpected places. Shells burst above it, 
arul crossed one another in the air. Now and then cries rang 
out from the hill, which were answered from below by a German 
“Hurrah!” The guns from the valley sent forth an uninter- 
rupted fire; the regiment stood unflinching. 

The line of fire began to embrace it more closely, however. 
The bullets hummed in the distance like gnats and flies, or 
passed near with a terrible whiz. More and more of them 
came: hundreds, thousands, whistling round their heads, their 
noses, their eyes, their shoulders; it was astonishing there 
should be a man left standing. Suddenly Bartek heard a 
groan close by: “Jesu!” then: “Standready!”thcnagain: 
“Jesu!” “Stand ready!” Soon the groans went on without 
intermission, the words of command came faster and iaster, 
the lines drew in closer, the whizzing grew more frequent, more 
uninterrupted, more teniblc. The dead covered the ground. 
It was like the Judgment Day. 

“Are you afraid?” Wojtek asked. 

“Why shouldn’t I be afraid?” our hero answered, his teeth 
chattering. 

Nevertheless both Bartek and Wojtek still kept their feet, 
and it did not even enter their heads to run away. They had 
been commanded to stand still and receive the enemy’s fire. 
Bartek had not spoken the truth; he was not as much afraid 
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as thousands of others would have been in his place. Discipline 
held the mastery over his imagination, and his imagination had 
never painted such a horrible situation as this. Nevertheless, 
Bartek felt that he would be killed, and he confided this thought 
to Wojtek. 

“There won’t be room in heaven for the numbers they kill/’ 
Wojtek answered in an excited voice. 

These words comforted Bartek perceptibly. He began to 
hope that his place in heaven had already been taken. Re- 
assured with regard to this, he stood more patiently, conscious 
only of the intense heat, and with the perspiration running down 
his face. Meantime the firing became so heavy that the ranks 
were thinning visibly. There was no one to carry away the 
killed and wounded; the death rattle of the dying mingled with 
the whizz of shells and the din of shooting. One could see by 
the movement of the tricolour flags that the infantry hidden by 
the vines were coming closer and closer. The volleys of nrfitrail- 
leuse da imated the ranks; the men were beginning to grow 
desperate. 

But underlying this despair were impatience and rage. Had 
they been commanded to go forward, they would have gone 
like a whirlwind. It was impossible merely to stand still in 
one spot. A soldier suddenly threw down his helmet with his 
whole iorce, and exclaimed: 

“Curse it! One death is as good as another!” 

Bartek again experienced such a feeling of relief from these 
wottIs that he almost ceased to be afraid. For if one death 
was as good as another, what . id anything matter? This rustic 
philosophy was calculated to amuse courage more rapidly than 
any other. Bartek knew that one death was as good as another, 
but it pleased him to hear it, especialis as the battle was now 
turning into a defeat. I'or here was a regimem which had 
never fired a single shot, and was already half annihilated. 
Crowds of soldiers from other regiments which had been scattered 
ran in amongst and round theirs in disorder; only these peasants 
from Pognenbin, Great and Little Kr/ywda, and Mizerow still 
remained firm, upholding Prussian discipline. But even 
amongst them a certain degree of hesi'dion now began to be 
felt. Another moment and they would have burst the restraint 
of discipline. The ground under their feet was already soft and 
slippery with blood, the stench of which mingled with the smell 
of gunpowder. In several places the lines could not join up 
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closely, because the dead bodies made gaps in them. At the 
feet of those men yet standing, the other half lay bleeding, 
groaning, struggling, dying, or in the silence of death. There 
was no air to breathe in. They began to grumble: 

“They have brought us out to be slaughtered!” 

“No one will come out oi this!” 

“Silence, Polish dogs!” sounded the officer’s voice. 

“I should just like you to be standing in my shoes!” 

“SieJti der Keil da t” 

Suddenly a voice began to repeat: 

“We fly to thy patronage . . .” 

Bartek instantly took it up: 

“0 holy Mother of God!” 

And soon on that field of carnage a chorus of Polish voices 
was calling to the Defender of their nation, Our Lady of 
Czenstoc howa: 

“Despise not our petitions”; 

while (rom beneath their fett there came the accompaniment of 
groans: “Mary! Mary!” She had evidently heard them, for 
at that moment the aides-de-camp came galloping up, and the 
command rang forth: “Arms to the attack! Hurrah! For- 
ward!” The crest of bayonets was suddenly lowered, the 
column stretched out into a long line and sprang towards the 
hill to seek with the ir bayonets the enemy they could not dis- 
cover with their e>es. The men were, however, still two 
hundred yards from the foot of the hill, and they had to traverse 
that distance under a murderous fire Would they not perish 
like the rest? Would they not be obliged to retreat? Perish 
they might, but retreat they could not, for the Prussian com- 
mander knows what tune will bring Polish soldiers to the 
attack. Amid the roar of cannon, amid the rifle fire and the 
smoke, the confusion and groaning, loudest of all sounded the 
drums and trumpets, playing the hymn at which every single 
drop of blood leapt in their veins. “Hurrah!” answered the 
Macki. 1 “As long as we live!” 2 Frenzy seized them. The 
fire met them full in the face. They went like a whirlwind 
over the prostrate bodies of men and horses, over the wrecks 

1 “ Macki ”= “Tommies.” — Translator. 

2 The hymn in question was the national song, “ Poland has not 
penshed as long as we live,” first sung by the Polish Legions under 
Napoleon ; it won enormous popularity among the Poles, ana is now the 
Polish national anthem. — M. M. G. 
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of cannon. They fell, but they went with a shout and a song. 
They had already reached the vineyard and disappeared into 
its enclosure. Only the song was heard, and at times a bayonet 
glittered. On the hill the firing became increasingly fierce. 
In the valley the trumpets kept on sounding. The French 
volleys continued faster and faster — still faster — and suddenly — 

Suddenly they were silent. 

Down in the valley that old war dog, Steinmetz, lighted his 
clay pipe, and said in a tone of satisfaction: 

“ You have only to play to them ! The daredevils will do it ! ” 

And actually in a few moments one of the proudly waving 
tricolours was suddenly raised aloft, then drooped, and dis- 
appeared. 

“They are not joking ” said Steinmetz. 

Again the trumpets played the hymn, and a second Polish 
regiment went to the help of the first In the enclosure a 
pitched battle with bayonets was taking place. * 

And now, 0 Muse, sing of our hero, Bartek, that posterity 
may know of his deeds! The fear, impatience, and despair 
of his heart had mingled into the single feeling of rage, and when 
he heard that music each veir. stood out in him like cast iron. 
His hair stood on end, his eyes shot fire. He forgot everything 
that had made up his world; he no longer cared whether one 
death was as good as another. Grasping his rifle firmly in his 
hands, he leapt forward with the others. Reaching the hill, 
lie fell down for the tenth time, struck his nose, and, bespattered 
with mud and the blood flowing from his nose, ran on madly 
and breathlessly, catching a: the air with open mouth. He 
stared round, wishing to find some of the French in the enclosure 
as quickly as possible, and caught sight of three standing to- 
gether near the flags. They were '1 .ireos. Would Bartek 
retreat? No, indeed ; he could have sei. ed the horns of Lueifcr 
himself now! He ran towards them at once, and they fell on 
him with a shout; two bayonets, like two deadly stings, had 
actually touched his chest already, but Bartek lowered his 
bayonet. A dreadful cry followed — a groan, and two dark 
bodies lay writhing convulsively on the ground. 

At that moment the third, who earned the flag, ran up to 
help his two comrades. Like a fury, Bautk leapt on him with 
his whole strength. The firing flashed and roared in the distance, 
while Bartek’s hoarse roar rang out through the smoke: 

“Goto hell!” 
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And again the rifle in his hand described a fearful semicircle, 
again groans responded to his thrusts. The Turcos retreated 
in terror at the sight of this furious giant, but either Bartek 
misunderstood, or they shouted out something in Arabic, for 
it seemed to him that their thick lips distinctly uttered the 
cry: “Magda! Magda!” 

“Magda will give it you ! ’ howled Bartek, and with one leap 
he was in the enemy’s midst. 

Happily at that moment some of his comrades ran up to his 
assistance. A hand-to-hand fight now took place in the enclosure 
of the vineyard. There was the crack of rifles at close quarters, 
and the hot breath of the combatants sounded through their 
nostrils. Bartek raged like a storm. Blinded by smoke, 
streaming with blood, more like a wild beast than a man, and 
regardless of everything, he mowed down men at each blow, 
broke rifles, cracked heads. Ills hands moved with the terrible 
swiftness of a machine sowing destruction. He attacked the 
ensign, and seized him by the throat with an iron grip. The 
ensign’s eyes turned upwards, his fate swelled, his throat 
rattled, and his hands let the pole fall. 

“Hurrah!” cried Baitek, and, lilting the flag, he waved it in 
the air. 

This was the flag raised aloft and drooping, which Steinmetz 
had seen fron} below. 

But he could only sec it for half a second, tor in the next-- 
Bartek had trampled it to shreds. Meanwhile Ins comrades 
were already rushing on ahead. 

Bartek remained alone for a moment. He tore off the flag, 
hid it in his breast-pocket, and, having seized the pole in both 
hands, rushed after his comrades. 

A crowd of Turcos, shouting in a barbarous tongue, now fled 
towards the gun placed on the summit of the hill, the Macki 
after them, shouting, pursuing, striking with butt-end and 
bayonet. 

The Zouaves, who were stationed by the, guns, received the 
first men with rifle fire 

“Hurrah!” shouted Bartek. 

The men ran up to the guns, and a fresh struggle took place 
round these. At that moment the second Polish regiment 
came to the aid of the first. The flag-pole in Bartek’s powerful 
hands was now changed into a kind of infernal flail. Each stroke 
dealt by it opened a free passage through the close lines of the 
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French. The Zouaves and Turcos began to be seized with 
panic, and they fled from the place where Bartck was fighting. 
Within a few moments Bartek was sitting astride the gun, as 
he might his Pognenbin mare. 

But scarcely had the soldiers had time to see him on this, 
when he was already on the second, after killing another ensign 
who was standing by it with the flag. 

“Hurrah, Bartek!” repeatedly exclaimed the soldiers. 

The victory was complete. All the ammunition was captured. 
Tbf infantry fled, and after being surrounded by Prussian 
reinforcements on the other side of the hill, laid down their 
arms. 

Bartck captured yet a third flag during the pursuit. 

It was worth seeing him, when exhausted covered with 
blood, and blowing like a blacksmith’s bellows, he now descended 
the hill together with the rest, bearing the three flags on his 
shoulder. The French? Why, what had not he alone done 
to them! By his side went Wojtek, scratched and scarred, so 
he turned to him and said: 

“What did you say? Why, they ar« miserable wretches; 
there isn’t a scrap of strength in their bones ! They have just 
scratched you and me like kittens, and that ’s all. But how t 
have bled them you can see by the ground!” 

“Who would have known that you could be so brave!” 
replied Wojtek, who had watched Bartek’s deeds, and began to 
look at him in quite a different light. 

But who had not seen these deeds? History, all the 
regiment and the greater number of the officers. Everybody 
now looked with astonishment at this country giant with the 
flaxen moustache and goggle eyes. The major himself said 
to him, “Ah, you confounded Pole!” and pulled his car, making 
Bartek grin to his back teeth with pleasure. When the regiment 
stood once more at the foot of the hill, the major pointed him 
out to the colonel, and the colonel to Steinmetz himself 

The latter noticed the flags, and ordered that they should 
be taken charge of; then he began to look at Bartek. Our 
friend Bartek again stood as straight as a, fiddle-string, present- 
ing arms, and the old general looked at him «.*nd nodded his head 
with approval. Finally he began to say something to the 
colonel; the words “non-commissioned officer” were plainly 
audible. 

“ Too stupid, your Excellency!” answered the major. 
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“Let us try,” said his Excellency, and turning his horse, he 
approached Bartek. 

Bartek himself scarcely knew what was happening to him: 
it was a thing unknown in the Prussian army for the general 
to talk to a private! His Excellency was the more easily able 
to do this, because he knew Polish. Moreover this private had 
captured three flags and two guns. 

“Where do you come from ? ” inquired the general. 

“From Pognenbin,” answered Bartek. 

“Good. Your name?” 

“Bartek Slowik.” 

“ Mensch explained the major. 

“Mens!” Bartek tried to repeat. 

“Do you know why you are fighting the French?” 

“I know, your ’Ccllency.” 

“Tell me.” 

Bartek began to stammer, “Because, because ” Then 

on a sudden Wojtek’s words fortunately came into his mind, 
and he burst out with them quickly, so as not to get confused: 
“Because they are Germans too, only worse villains!” 

His Excellency’s fare began to twitch as if he felt inclined to 
burst out laughing. After a moment, however, his Excellency 
turned to the major, and said : 

“You are right, sir.” 

Our friend Bartek, satisfied with himself, remained standing 
L ^ straight as a fiddle-string. 

“Who won the battle to-day?” the general asked again. 

“I, your ’Ccllency,” Baitek answered without hesitation. 

His Excellency’s lace again began to twitch. 

“Right, very right, it was you! And here you have your 
reward.” 

Here the old soldier unpinned the iron cross from his own 
breast, stooped and pinned it on to Bartek. The general’s 
good humour was reflected in a perfectly natural way on the 
faces of the colonel, the majors, the captains, down to the 
non-commissioned officers. After the general’s departure the 
colonel for his own part presented Bartek with ten thalers, the 
major with five, and so on. Every one repeated to him smilingly 
that he had won the battle, with the result that Bartek was in 
the seventh heaven. 

It was a strange thing: the only person who was not really 
satisfied with our hero was Wojtek. 
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In the evening, when they were both sitting round the fire, 
and when Bartek’s distinguished face was bulging as much 
with pea-sausage as the sausage itself with peas, Wojtek 
ejaculated in a tone of resignation : 

“Oh, Bartek, what a blockhead you are, because ” 

“But why?” said Bartek, between his bites of sausage. 

“Why, man, didn’t you tell the general that the French are 
Germans?” 

“ You said so yourself.” 

“But you ought to have remembered the general and the 
officers arc Germans too.” 

“And v hat of that? ” 

Wojtek began to stammer a little: --“Well, though they may 
be Germans, you needn't have told him so, because it ’s always 
unpleasant ” 

“But I said it about the French, not about them ...” 

“Ah, because when ...” 

Wojtek stopped short, though evidently wishing to say 
something further; he wished to explain to Bartek that it is 
not suitable when among Germans to speak evil of them, but 
somehow his tongue became entangled. 


v 

A LiTTiUi while later the royal Prussian mail brought the 
following letter to Pognenbin: 

May Jesus Christ and His JJo ! Mother be praised 

Dearest Magda! What news of you ? It is all right for you to 
be able to rest quietly in bed at home, but 1 am fighting horribly 
hard here. We have been surrounding th ' great fort of Metz, and 
there was a battle, and I did for so many < * the French that all the 
Infantry and Artillery were astonished. -*nd the General himself 
was astonished, and said that 1 had won the battle, and gave me a 
cross. And the officers and non-commissioned olncers respect me 
very much now, and rarely box my ears. Afterwards wc marched 
on farther, and there was a second battle, but I have forgotten 
what the town was called ; there also I seized and carried o it four 
flags, and knocked down one of the biggest Colonels m the Cuiras- 
siers, and took him prisoner. And as our regiment is going to be 
sent home, the Sergeant has advised me tOu' 1 . to be transferred and 
to stay on here, for in war it is only sleep you do not get, but you 
may eat as much as you can stand, and in this country there is 
wine everywhere, for they are a rich nation. We have also burnt 
a town and we did not spare even women or children, nor did I. 
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The church was burnt to the ground, because they are Catholics, 
and a good few people were roasted. We are now going on to the 
Emperor himself, and that will be the end of the war, but you take 
care of the cottage and Franek, for if you do not take care of it, then 
I will beat you till you have learnt what sort of a man I am. I 
commend you to God. 

Bartlomiej Slowik. 

Bartck was evidently developing a taste for war, and begin- 
ning to regard it as his proper trade. He felt greater confidence 
in himself, and now went into battle as he might have gone to 
his work at Pognenbin. Medals and crosses covered his breast, 
and although he did not become a non-commissioned officer, 
he was universally regarded as the foremost private in the 
regiment. He was always well disciplined, as before, and pos- 
sessed the blind courage of the man who simply takes no account 
of danger. The courage actuating him was no longer of the 
same kind as that which had filled him in his first moments of 
fury, for it now sprang from military experience and faith in 
himself. Added to this, his giant strength could endure all 
kinds of fatigue, marches and overstrain. Men fell at his side; 
he alone went on unharmed, only working all the harder and 
developing more and more into the stern Prussian soldier. 
He now not only fought the French, but hated them. Some of 
his other ideas also changed. lie became a soldier-patriot, 
blindly extolling his leaders. In another letter to Magda, 
he wrote: 

Wojtek is divided in his opinion, and so there is a quarrel between 
us, do you understand? He is a scoundrel, too, because he says 
that the French are Germans, but they are French, and we are 
Germans. 

Magda, in her reply to both letters, set about abusing him 
with the first words that came into her head. 

Dearest Bartck [she wrote], married to me before the holy Altar! 
May God punish you! You yourself are a scoundrel, you heathen, 
going with those wretches to murder half a nation of Catholics. 
Do you not understand, then, that those wretches are Lutherans, 
and that you, a Catholic, are helping them? You like war, you 
ruffian, because you are able now to do nothing but fight, drink, and 
ill-treat others, and to go without fasting and burn churches. But 
may you burn in hell for that, because you are even proud of it, 
and have no thought for old people or children. Remember what 
has been written in golden letters in the Holy Scriptures for the 
Polish nation, from the beginning of the world to the Judgment 
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Day — when God most High will have no regard for sluggards, — 
and restrain yourself, 3'ou Turk, that I may not smash your head 
to pieces I have sent you five thalers, although I have need of 
them here, for I do not know which way to ttwn, and the household 
savings are getting short. I embrace you, dearest Bartek. 

Magda. 

The moral contained in these lines made little impression on 
Bartek. “The wife does not remember her vows,” he thought 
to himself, “and is meddling.” And he continued to make war 
in his old way. He distinguished himself in every battle so 
greatly, that finally he came under still more honourable eyes 
than those of Steinrnetz. Ultimately, when the shattered 
Polish regiment was sent back into the depths of Germany, he 
took the sergeant’s advice of applying for leave to be transferred, 
•and stayed behind. The result of this was that he found lumself 
outside Paris. 

His letters were now full of contempt for the French. “They 
inn away like hares in every battle,” he wrote to Magda, and 
he wrote the truth. But the siege did not prove to his taste. 
He had to dig or to lie in the trenches round Paris for whole 
days, listening to the roar of the guns, and often getting soaked 
through. Besides, he missed his old regiment. In the one to 
whit h he had been transferred as a volunteer, he was surrounded 
by Germans. He knew some German, having already learnt a 
little at the factory, but only about five in ten wwds; now he 
quickly began to grow familiar with it. The regiment, how- 
ever, nicknamed him “the Polish ox,” and it was only his 
decorations and his terrifying fists which shielded him from 
disagreeable jokes. Nevertheless, he earned the respect of his 
new comrades, and began little by little to make friends with 
them. Since he covered the whole regiment with glory, they 
ultimately came to look upon him as one of themselves. Bartek 
would always have considered himself insulted if any one called 
him German, but in thinking of himself in distinction to the 
French he called himself "ein Deutscher .” To himself he 
appeared entirely different, but at the same time he did not 
wish to pass for worse than others. An incident occurred, 
nevertheless, which might have given him plenty to reflect upon, 
had reflection come more easily to this hero’s mind. Some 
companies of his regiment had been sent out against some 
volunteer sharpshooters, and laid an ambush for them, into 
which they fell. But the detachment was composed of veteran 
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soldiers, the remains of one of the regiments of the Foreign 
Legion, and this time Bartek did not see the red caps running 
away after the first shots. They defended themselves stubbornly 
when surrounded, and rushed forward to force their way through 
the encircling Prussian soldiery. They fought so desperately 
that half of them rut thei r way through, and knowing the fate 
that awaited captured sharpshooters, few allowed themselves to 
be taken alive. The company in which Bartek was serving 
therefore only took two prisoners. These were lodged over- 
night in a forester’s house, and the next day they were to be 
shot. A small guard of soldiers stood outside the door, but 
Bartek was stationed in the room under the open window with 
the prisoners, who were hound. 

One of the prisoners was a man no longer young, with a grey 
moustache, and a face expressing indifference to everything; 
the other appeared to be about twenty-two years of age. VI it h 
his fair moustache scarcely yet showing, his face was more like 
a woman’s than a soldier’s. 

“Well, this is the end of it,’ 1 the young man said after a 
while; “a bullet through your head -and it’s all over!” 

Bai tek shuddered until the rifle in his hand rattled ; the youth 
talked Polish. 

“It is all the same to me,” the second answered in a gruff 
voice; “upon my word, all the same! I have lived so long, I 
have had enough.” 

Bartek’s heart beat quicker and quicker under his uniform. 

“Listen, then,” the older man continued; “there is no help 
for it. If you arc alraid, think about something else, or go to 
sleep. Enjoy what you ('an. God is my witness I don’t care!” 

“My mother will grieve for me,” the youth replied low; and, 
evidently wishing to suppress his emotion, or else to deceive 
himself, he began to whistle. He suddenly broke this off, and 
cried in a voice of deep despair, “ I did not even say good-bye.” 

“Then did you run away from home?” 

“Yes. I thought the Germans would be beaten, so there 
would he better things coming for Poland.” 

“And 1 thought the same. But now ” 

Waving his hand, the old man finished speaking in a low 
voice, and his last words were overpowered by the roar of the 
wind. The night was dark. Clouds of fine rain swept past 
from time to time; the wood close by was black as a pall. The 
gale whistled round the corners of the room, and howled in the 
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chimney like a dog. The lamp, placed high above the window 
to prevent the wind from extinguishing it, threw a flood of 
bright light into the room. But Bartck, who was standing 
close to it under the window, was plunged in darkness. 

And it was perhaps better the prisoners should not see his 
face, for strange things were taking place in this peasant’s mind. 
At first he had been filled with astonishment, and had stared 
hard at the prisoners, trying to understand what they were 
saying. So these men had set out to beat the Geimans to 
benefit Poland, and he had beaten the French, in order that 
Poland might benefit! And to-morrow these two would 
be shot! How was that? What was a poor fellow to think 
about it? But if only he could hint it to them, il only lie could 
tell them that he was their man, that he pitied them ! He felt 
a sudden catch in his throat. What could he do for them? 
Could he rescue them? Then he, too, would be shot! .Good 
God! What was happening to him? He was so overcome by 
pity that he could not remain in the room. 

A strange intense longing suddenly came upon him till he 
seemed somewhere far off at Pognenbin. Pity, hitherto an 
unknown guest in his soldier\ heart, cued to him from the 
depth of his soul: “Bartek, save them, tin y are your brothers!” 
and his heart, torn as never before, cried out for home, for 
Magda, for Pognenbin. He had had enough of the French, 
enougli of this war, and of battles! The voice sounded clearer 
and clearer: “Bartek, save them!” Confound this war! The 
woods showed dark through opi n window, moaning like the 
Pognenbin pines, and even in that moan something called out, 
“Bartek, save them ! ” 

What could he do? Should he escape ^0 the wood with them, 
or what? All his Prussian discipline rc 'oiled in aversion from 
the thought. In the Name of the Father and the Son! He 
could but cross himself before it! lie — a soldier, and desert? 
Never! 

All the while the wood was moaning more loudly, the wmd 
whistling more mournfully. 

The elder prisoner suddenly whispered “That wind — like the 
autumn at home.” 

“Leave me in peace!” the young man said in a Pognenbin 
voice. 

After a moment, however, he repeated several times: 

“At home, at home, at home! God! God!” 
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Deep sighs mingled with the listening wind, and the prisoners 
lay silent once more. 

Bartek began to tremble feverishly. There is nothing so 
bad for a man as to be unable to tell what is amiss with him. 
It seemed to Bartek as if he had stolen something, and were 
afraid of being taken in -barge. He had a clear conscience, 
nothing threatened him, but he was certainly terribly afraid of 
something. Indeed, his legs were trembling, his rifle had grown 
dreadfully heavy, and something — like bitter sobs — was choking 
him. Were these for Magda, or for Pognenbin? For both, 
but also for that younger prisoner whom it was impossible 
to help. 

At times Bartek fancied he must be asleep. All the while 
the storm raged more fiercely round the house, and the cries 
and voices multiplied strangely in the whistling of the wind. 

Suddenly every hair of Bartek’s head stood on end under his 
helmet. For it seemed as if somewhere from out of the dark, 
rain-clad depths of the forest somebody were groaning, and 
repeating: 4 * At home, at home, at home!” 

Bartek started back, and strmk the floor with the butt end 
of his rifle to w r ake himsclt. He regained consciousness some- 
how and looked up. The prisoners lay in the corner, the lamp 
was burning brightly, the wind was howling — all was in order. 

The light fell lull on to the face ot the younger prisoner — a 
child’s or girl’s face. As he lay there with closed eyes, and straw 
under his head, he looked as if he were already dead. 

Never in his life had Bartek been so wrung with pity! Some- 
thing distinctly gripped his throat, and an audible cry was 
w r rung Irom his breast. 

At that moment the elder prisoner turned wearily on to his 
side, and said, “Good night, Wladek.” Silence followed. An 
hour passed. 

The wind played like the Pognenbin organ. The prisoners 
lay silent. Suddenly the younger prisoner, raising himself a 
little by an effort, called, “Karol!” 

“What?” 

“Are you asleep?” 

“No.” 

“Listen ! I am afraid. Say what you like, but I shall pray.” 

“Pray, then.” 

“Our Father, Who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, 
Thy Kingdom come.” 
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Sobs suddenly interrupted the young prisoner’s words, yet 
the broken voice was still heard: “Thy — will — be — done!” 

“Oh, Jesu!” something cried in Bartck. “Oh, Jesu!” 

Impossible! He could stand it no longer. Another moment, 
and exclaiming. Sir, I am only a peasant!” he had leapt with 
them through the window into the wood. Let come what may! 
Suddenly measured steps were heard echoing from the direction 
of the hall: it was the patrol, the sergeant with it. They were 
changing the guard! 

Next day Bartek was drunk all day from early morning. The 
following day likewise. . . . 

But fresh advances, fighting, and marches took place during 
the following days, and I am glad to say that our hero regained 
his equilibrium. A cerUin fondness for the bottle, in which 
it is always possible to find pleasure, and at times forgetfulness, 
remained with him after that night, however. For the rest, in 
battle he was more terrible than ever; victory followed in his 
wake. 


VI 

Some months had passed, and the spring was now well advanced. 
The cherry trees at Pognenhin were in blossom and the young 
corn was sprouting abundantly in the fields. One day Magda, 
seated in front of the cottage, was peeling some rotten potatoes 
for dinner, fitter lor cattle than for human beings. But it w r as 
spring-time, and poverty had visited Pognenbin. That could 
be seen, too, by the sadden ea and worried look on Magda’s 
face. Possibly in order to distract herself, the woman, closing 
her eyes, sang in a thin, stiained voice: 

Alas, my Jasienko has gone to the war l h writes me letters; 

Alas, and I his wife write to lnm, —for J cannot sec linn. 

The sparrows twittered in the cherry trees as if they were 
trying to emulate her. She stopped her song and gazed absently 
at the dog sleeping in the sun, at the road passing the cottage, 
and the path leading from the road through the garden and 
field. Perhaps Magda glanced at the path because it led across 
to the station and, as God willed, she did not look in vain that 
day. A figure appeared in the distance, and the woman shaded 
her eyes with her hand, but she could not see clearly, being 
blinded by the glare. Lysek woke up, however, raised his head, 
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and giving a short bark, began to grow excited, pricking up his 
ears and turning his head from side to side. At the same 
moment the words of a song reached Magda indistinctly. Lysek 
sprang up suddenly and ran at full speed towards the newcomer. 
Then Magda turned a little pale. 

“Is it Bartek — or not?” 

She jumped up so quickly that the bowl of potatoes rolled on 
to the ground: there was no longer any doubt; Lysek was 
bounding up to his shoulder. The woman rushed forward, 
shouting in the full strength of her joy: “Bartek! Bartek!” 

“Magda, here I am!” Bartek cried, throwing her a kiss, and 
hurrying towards her. He opened the gate, stumbled over the 
step so that he all but fell, recovered himself — and they were 
clasped in one another’s arms. 

The woman began to speak quickly: 

“And T had thought that you would not come back. I 
thought: ‘ The v will kill him!’ How are you? — Let me see. 
How good to look at you! You are terribly thin! Oh, Jc^u! 
Poor fellow! — Oh, my dearest! ... lie has come bark, come 
back!” 

For one moment she tore herself from his neck and lookt d 
at him, then threw herself on it again. 

“Come back! The Lord be praised! Bartek, my darling! 
flow are you P Go indoors ! Franek is at school being teased by 
that horrid German! The boy is well. He’s as dull in the 
upper story as you are. Oh, but it was time for you to come 
back! I didn’t know any more which way to turn. I was 
miserable, I tell you, miserable! This whole poor house is 
going into ruins. The roof is off the barn. How are you? 
Oh, Bartek! Bartek! That 1 should actually see you, after 
all! What trouble I have had with the hay! The neighbours 
helped me, but they did it to help themselves! How arc you? 
Well? Oh, but I am glad to have you — glad! The Lord 
watched over you. Go indoors. By God, it’s like Bartek, 
and not like Bartek! What’s the matter with you? Oh 
dear! Oh dear!” 

At that instant Magda had become aware of a long scar 
running along Bartek’s face across his left temple and cheek 
and down to his chin. 

“It ’s nothing. A cuirassier did it for me, but I did the same 
for him. I have been in hospital.” 

“Oh, Jesu!” 
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“Why, it ’s a mere flea-bite.” 

“But you are starved to death.” 

“ Ruhig /” answered Bartek. 

He was in truth emaciated, begrimed, and in rags — a true 
conqueror! He swayed, too, as he stood. 

“What ’ s wrong with you? Are you drunk?” 

“I — am still weak.” 

That he was weak was certain, but he was tipsy also. For 
one glass of vodka would have been sufficient in his state of 
exhaustion, and Bartek had drunk something like four at the 
station. The result was that he had the bearing of the true 
conqueror. lie had not been like this formerly. 

“ Ruhig /” he repeated. “We have finished the Krieg . 
I am a gentleman now, do you understand? Look here!’’ 
He pointed to his crosses and medals. “Do you know who I 
am? Eh? Links I Rethts / lieu I Stroh I Haiti ” 

At the word “//a//,” he gu\e such a shrill shout that’ the 
woman recoiled several steps. 

“Are you mad?” 

“Ilow are you, Magda? When 1 say to you ‘How are you/ 
then how are you? Do you know French, stupid? Musiu , 
Musiu! Whal is Musiu? I am a Musiu , do you understand?” 

“Man, what 's up with you?” 

“What’s that to you! Was ? Done diner? Do you 
understand ? ” 

A storm began to gather on Magda’s brow. 

“What rubbish are you jabbering? What ’s this? Don’t you 
know Polish? That ’s all through those wi etches. I said how 
it would be! What have they done to you?” 

“Give me something to eat!” 

“Be quick indoors.” 

Every command made an irresistible impression on Bartek; 
hearing this “Be quick” he drew himself up, held his hand 
stiffly to his side, and, having made a half-turn, marched in the 
direction indicated. He stood still at the threshold, however, 
and began to look wonderingly at Magda. 

“Well, what do you want, Magda? What do . . .?” 

“Quick! March!” 

He entered the cottage, but fell over the threshold. The 
vodka was now beginning to go to his head. He started singing, 
and looked round the cottage for Franek, even saying “Mo* gen, 
Kerl,” although Franek was not there. After that he laughed 
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loudly, staggered, shouted “Hurrah!” and fell full length on 
the bed. In the evening he awoke sober and rested, and 
welcomed Franck; then, having got some pence out of Magda, 
he took his triumphant way to the inn. The glory of his deeds 
had already preceded him to Pognenbin, since more than one 
of the soldiers from other divisions of the same regiment, having 
returned earlier, had related how he had distinguished himself 
at Gravelotte and Sedan. So now when the rumour spread 
that the conqueror was at the inn, all his old comrades hastened 
there to welcome him. 

No one would have recognized our friend Bartek, as he now 
sat at the table. He, formerly so meek, was to be seen striking 
his fist on the table, puffing himself out and gobbling like a 
turkey-cock. 

“Do you remember, you fellows, that time I did for the 
French, w r hat Stcinmetz said?” 

“How could we forget?” 

“People used to talk about the French, and be frightened of 
them, but they are a poor lot — ivas? "J hey eat like hares into 
the lettuce, and run away like hares, too. They don't drink 
beer either, nothing but strong wine.” 

“That's it!” 

“When we burnt a town they would wring their hands 
immediately and cry 1 Pitie, pitif 1 as if they meant they would 
give us a drink if wc would only leave them alone. But we 
paid no attention to them.” 

“Then can one understand their gibberish?” inquired a young 
farmer's lad. 

“You wouldn’t understand, because you are stupid, but I 
understand. ‘Donedipq /' 2 Do you understand ? ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Do you know about Pai is ? We had one battle after another 
there, but w r e w r on them all. They have no good commanders. 
So people said. ‘The ground enclosed by the hedge is good,' 
they say, ‘but it has been badly managed.' Their officers are 
bad managers, and their generals are bad managers, but on our 
side they are good.” 

Maciej Kierz, the wise old innkeeper of Pognenbin, began to 
shake his head. 

“Well, the Germans have been victorious m a terrible war: 

1 Polish 4, picic M =a drink. — Translator. 

1 Polish ?= French in. — Translator. 
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they have been victorious — but I always thought they would 
be. But the Lord alone knows what will come out of it for us.” 

Bartek stared al him. 

“What do you say?” 

“The Germans have never cared to consider us much, any- 
how, but now they will be as stuck-up as if there were no God 
above them. And they will ill-treat us still more than they do 
already.” 

“But that ’s not true!” Bartek said. 

Old Kierz was a person of such authority in Pogncnbin that 
ail the village always thought as he did, and it was sheer 
audacity to contradict him. But Bartek was a conqueror now, 
and an authority himself. All the same they gazed at him in 
astonishment, and even in some indignation, 

“Who are you, to quarrel with Maciej? Who are you ?” 

“What ’s Macicj to me? It isn’t to such as he that 1 have 
talked, you see! Why, you lellows, I talked, didn't I, to 
Steinmetz -was ? But let Maciej fancy what he likes. We 
shall be better off now.” 

Maciej looked at the conqueror for a moment. 

“You blockhead!” he said. 

Bartek struck his fist on the tabic, making all the glasses and 
pint-pots start up. 

“ Still , der Kerl da I lieu! Sir oh /” 

“Silenre, no row! Ask the priest or the count, blockhead.” 

“Was the priest in the war? Or was the count there? But 
I was there. It ’s not true, boys. They ’ll know now how to 
respect us. Who won the U~itler We won it, I won it. Now 
they 'll give us anything we ask lor. If I had wanted to become 
a landowner in France, I should have stayed there. The 
Government know^s very well wdio gave the Frencli the best 
beating. And our regiment was the best. They said so in the 
military dispatches. So now the Poles will get the upper hand — 
do you see?” 

Kierz waved his hand, stood up, and went out. Bartek had 
carried off the victory in the field of politics also. The young 
men remaining with him regarded him as a perfect marvel, 
lie continued: 

“As if they wouldn’t give me anything 1 want ! If I don’t get 
it, I should like to know who would ! Old Kierz is a scoundrel, 
do you see? The Government commands you to fight, so you 
must fight. Who will ill-treat me ? The Germans ? Is it likely ? ” 

1&71 
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Here he again displayed his crosses and medals. 

“And who did I beat the French for? Not for the Ger- 
mans, surely? I am a better man now than a German, for 
there ’s not one German as strong. Bring us some beer ! I 
have talked to Steinmetz, and I have talked to Podbielski. 
Bring us some beer!” 

They slowly prepared for theii carouse. 

Bartek began to sing: 

Drink, drink, drink, 

As long as in my pocket 
Still the pennies chink! 

Suddenly he took a handful of pence from his pocket. 

“Beer! I am a gentleman now — Won’t you? I tell you 
in France we were not so flush of money; there was little we 
didn’t burn, and few people we didn’t put a shot into! God 
doesn’t know which— of the French ” 

A tippler’s moods are subject to rapid changes. Bartek 
unexpectedly raked together the money from the table, and 
began to exclaim sadly : 

“Lord, have mercy on the sins of mv soul!” 

Then, propping both elbows on the table, and hiding his head 
in his hands, he was silent. 

“What ’s the matter?” inquired one of the drinkers. 

“Why was J to blame for them?” Bartek murmured 
sadly. “It was their own look-out. I was sorry for them, 
for they were both my people. Lord! have mercy! One was 
as the ruddy dawn! Next day he was as white as linen And 
even after that I still Vodka!” 

A moment of gloomy silence followed. The men looked 
at one another in astonishment. 

“What is he saying?” one asked. 

“He is settling something with his conscience.” 

“A man mu«t drink in spite of that war.” 

He filled up his glass of vodka once or twice, then he spat, 
and his good humour unexpectedly returned. 

“Have you ever stood talking to Steinmetz? But I have! 
Hurrah! Drink! Who pays? I do!” 

“You may pay, you drunkard,” sounded Magda’s voice, 
“but I will repay you! Never fear!” 

Baitek looked at his wife with glassy eyes. 

“Have you talked to Steinmetz? Who are you?” 
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Instead of replying to b’m, Magda turned to the interested 
listeners, and began to exclaim: 

“Oh, you men, you wretched men, do you see the disgrace 
and misery I am in? lie came back, and I was glad to welcome 
him as a good man, but he came back drunk. He has forgotten 
God, and he has forgotten Polish. He w'ent to sleep, he woke 
up sober, and now he ’s drinking again, and paying for it with 
my money, which I had earned by my own work. And where 
have you taken that money from? Isn’t it what I have earned 
by all my trouble and slavery? I tell you men, he ’s no longer 
a Catholic, he *s not a man any moie, he ’s bewntched by the 
Germans, he jabbers German, and is just waiting to do harm 
to people. lie ’s possessed ...” 

Here tlie woman burst into tears; then, raising her voice an 
octave higher: “He was stupid, but he was good. But now, 
what ha\e they done to him? I looked out for him in the 
evening, I looked out for him in the morning, and I have lived 
to see him. There is no peace and no mercy anywhere. Great 
God ! Merciful God! If you had only left it alone — if you had 
only remained German altogether !” 

Her last words ended in such a wail, it w'as almost like a 
cadence. But Bartek merely said: 

“Be quiet, ut I shall do for you!” 

“Strike me, hit my head, hit me now, kill me, murder me!” 
the woman screamed, and stretching her neck forward, she 
turned to the men. 

“And you ielknvs, wat< h 1 — ” 

But the men were beginning to disperse. The inn was soon 
deserted, and only Bartek and nis wife, with her neck stretched 
forward, remained. 

“ Why do you stretch out 3 T our neck li! p a goose?” murmured 
Bartek. “Go home.” 

“Hit me!” repeated Mag la. 

“Well, I shan’t hit,” replied Bartek, putting his hands into 
his pockets. Here the innkeeper, wishing to put an end to the 
quarrel, turned out one of the lights. The room became dark 
and silent. After a while Magda’s shrill voice sounded through 
the darkness: 

“Hit me!” 

“I shan’t hit/ replied Bartek’s triumphant voice. 

Two figures were to be seen going by moonlight from the inn 
to the cottage. One of them, walking in front, was sobbing 
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loudly; that was Magda; after her, hanging his head and 
following humbly enough, went the victor of Gravelotte and 
Sedan. 


VII 

Barter went home so tips/ that for some days he was unfit 
for work. This was most unfortunate for all his household 
affairs, which were in need of a strong man to look after them. 
Magda did her best. She worked from morning till night, and 
the neighbours helped her as well as they could, but even so 
she could not make both ends meet, and the household was 
being ruined little by little. Then there were a few small 
debts to the German colonist, Just, who, having at a favourable 
moment bought some thirteen a ( res of waste land at Pognenbin, 
now had the best property in the whole village. He had ready 
money besides, which he lent out at sufficiently high interest 
He lent it chiefly to the owner of the property, Count Jarzynski 
whose name shone in the “Golden Book,” 1 but who was obliged 
to keep up his house in a style of befitting splendour for that 
very reason. Just, however, also lent to peasants. For six 
months Magda had owed him some twenty thalers, part of which 
she had borrowed for her housekeeping, and part to send to 
Bartek during the war. Yet that need not have mattered. 
God had granted good crops, and it would have been possible to 
repay the debt out of the incoming harvest, provided that the 
hands and the labour were forthcoming. Unluckily Bartek 
could not work. Magda did not quite believe this, and went 
to the priest for help, thinking he might rouse her husband ; 
but this was really impossible. When at all tired, Bartek grew 
short of breath and his wounds pained him. So he sat in front 
of the cottage all day long, smoking his clay pipe with the figure 
of Bismarck in white uniform and a cuirassier’s helmet, and 
gazed at the world with the drowsy eyes of a man still feeling 
the effects of bodily fatigue. He pondered a little on the war, 
a little on his victories, on Magda — a little on everything, a 
little on nothing. 

One day, as lie sat thus, he heard Franck crying m the distance 
on his way home from school. He was howling till the echoes 
rang. 

Bartek pulled his pipe out of his mouth. 

1 List of Polish nobility. — M. M. G. 
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“ Why, Franck, what ’s the matter with you ? ” 

“ What’s the matter? 5 ’ repeated Franek, sobbing. 

“Why are you crying?” 

“Why shouldn’t 1 cry, when I have had my ears boxed?” 

“Who boxed your ears?” 

“Who? Why, Herr Boege!” 

Herr Boege filled the post of schoolmaster at Pognenbin. 

“And has he a right to box your cars?” 

“ 1 suppose so, as he did it.” 

Magda, who had been hoeing in the garden, came through 
the hedge, and, with the hoe in her hand, went up to the child. 

“What arc you saying?” she asked. 

“What am I saying? If that Boege didn’t call me a Polish 
pig, and give me a box on the cars, and say that just as they 
have beaten the French now, so they will trample us underfoot, 
for they are the strongest. And I had done nothing to him, 
but he had asked me who is the greatest person in the world, 
and I had said it was the Holy Father, but he boxed my ears, 
and 1 began to cry, and he called me a Polish pig, and said that 
just as they have beaten the French ...” 

Franek w'as beginning it all over again, “and he said, and I 

said ” but Magda covered his mouth with her hand, and 

she herself, turning to Bartek, exclaimed: 

“Do you hear? Do you hear? Go to the French war, then 
let a German beat your child like a dog! Curse him! Go to 
the war, and lot this Swabian kill youi child ! You have your 
reward ! . . . May ...” 

Here Magda, moved by her ovn eloquence, also began to 
cry to Franek s accompaniment. Bartek stared open-mouthed 
with astonishment, and could not bring out a single word, or 
comprehend in the least what had happened. How was this? 
And what of his victories? lie sat ,n in silence for some 
moments, then suddenly something leaped into his e)es, and 
the blood rushed to his face. With ignorant people astonishment, 
like terror, often turns to rage. Bartek sprang up suddenly, and 
jerked out through his clenched teeth : 

“I will talk to him!” 

And he went out. It was not far to go ; the school lay close 
to the church. Herr Boege was just + hon standing in front 
of the veranda, surrounded by a herd of young pigs, to which 
he was throwing pieces of bread. 

He was a tall man, about fifty years of age, still as vigorous 
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as an oak. He was not particularly stout, but his face was very 
fat, and he had a pair of very protruding eyes, which expressed 
courage and energy. 

Bartek went up to him very quickly. 

“ German, why have you been beating my child? Was?” 
he asked. 

Herr Boege took a few steps backwards, measured him with 
a glance without a shade of lear, and said phlegmatically: 

“ Begone, Polish prizefighter!” 

“Why have you been beating my child?” repeated Bartek. 

“I will beat you, too, you low Polish scoundrel! I will show 
you who is master here. Go to the devil, go to the law — 
begone ! ” 

Bartek, having seized the schoolmaster by the shoulder, 
began to shake him roughly, crying in a hoarse voice: 

“Do you know who I am? Do you know who did for the 
French? Do you know who talked to Steinmetz? Why do 
you beat my child, you cursed Swabian dog?” 

Herr Boege’s protruding eyes glared no less than Bartek \s, 
but Boege was a strong man, and he resolved to fiee himself 
from his assailant by a single blow. This blow descended 
with a loud smack on the face of the victor of Gravelotte and 
Sedan. 

At that the man forgot everything. Boege’s head was shaken 
from side to side, with a swift motion recalling a pendulum, but 
with this difference that the shaking was alarmingly rapid. 
The formidable vanquisher of Turcos and Zouaves awoke in 
Bartek once more. Boege’s twelve-year-old son, Oscar, a lad 
as strong as liis lather, ran in vain to his assistance. A short, 
but terrible struggle took place, in which the son fell to the 
ground, and the father felt himself lifted up into the air. Bartek, 
raising his hands, held him there, he himself scarcely knew how. 
Unluckily the tub of dishwater, which Herr Boege had been 
assiduously mixing for the pigs, stood near. Into this tub 
Herr Boege now capsized, and a moment later his feet were to 
be seen projecting from it, and kicking violently. His wife 
darted out of the house: 

“Help, to the rescue!” 

The German colonists rushed from the houses near to their 
neighbour's assistance. Some of them fell on Bartek and began 
to belabour him with sticks and stones. In the general confusion 
which followed it was difficult to distinguish Bartek from his 
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adversaries: some thirteen bodies were to be seen rolling round 
in a single mass, and struggling convulsively. 

Suddenly, however, from out of this fighting mass Bartek 
burst forth like fury, making towards the hedge with all his 
might. 

The Germans ran after him, but an alarming crack w r as 
heard in the hedge at the same moment, and Bartek’s iron 
hands brandished a stout stick. 

He returned 1 aging and lurious. holding the stick in the air; 
thev all fled. 

Bartek went after them, but luckily did not oveitako any one. 
Thus his rage cooled, and he began to retreat homewards. Ah! 
if only it had been the French he had been lacing! His retreat 
would then have made immortal history. 

As it was, he was being attacked by about a dozen people 
who, when they had reassembled, act on him afresh. Bartek 
retired slowly, like a wild boar pursued by dogs, lie turned 
round now and then and stood still: then his pursuers stood still 
too. The stick had earned their complete respect. 

They threw stones at him, ne\ crthelcss, one of which wounded 
Bartek in the forehead. The blood poured into his eyes, and 
he felt himself growing taint. He „wayed once or twice, let go 
the stick, and fell down. 

“Hurrah*” cried the Germans. 

But by the time they reai lied him, Bartek had not up again: 
then they held back. This wounded wolf was still dangerous. 
Besides, he w r as now not far from the first cottage, and some 
labourers could be seen in the disiance hurrying to the battlefield 
at full speed. The Germans retired to their houses. 

“What has happened?” inquired the newcomers. 

“I have been trying my hand a bit on t ie Germans,” Bartek 
answered. And he fainted. 


VIII 

Tr proved a serious affair. The German newspapers published 
ilaming articles on the persecutions to which the peaceful 
German population was subjected at the hands of the barbarian 
and ignorant masses, who were roused by socialist agitation and 
religious fanaticism. Bocgc became a hero. He, the quiet, 
gentle schoolmaster, spreading the light of learning on the far 
borders of the empire; he, the true missionary of culture amid 
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barbarians, had fallen a first victim to the riot. It was fortunate 
that there were a hundred million Germans to stand up for him, 
who would never allow . . . And so on. 

Bartek did not know what a storm was brewing over his head. 
On the contrary, he was in good spirits; he was certain that he 
would win at the trial. For Boege had beaten his child, and had 
dealt him the first blow, anu ’t had atterwards been he who had 
been attacked from behind! Surely he had a right to defend 
himself. They had also thrown a stone at liis head —actually 
thrown it at him, who had been mentioned in the daily dispatches, 
who had won the battle of Gravelottc, had talked to Stcinmetz 
himself, and received so many medals. It is true it never 
entered his head that the Germans did not know all this when 
they wronged him so greatly, any more than it occurred to him 
that Boege could substantiate his threat to Pognenbin that the 
Germans would now trample it underfoot in the same way in 
which they, the Pogn M nl unites, had so thoroughly beaten the 
French whenever th'*y had had an opportunity. But as Jor 
himself, he was certain that public opinion and the Governmi nt 
would he m his la\our. They would certainly know who he 
was. and what he had done during the war. If he was not a 
different man to what he thought him, Steinmetz would espouse 
his cause. Since Bartek was the poorer through the w r ar, and 
his house in debt, the) would, anyhow, not refuse to do him 
justice. 

All the same, the police from Pognenbin rode up to Bartek’s 
house. They had expected serious resistance, for as many as 
five appeared with loaded revolvers. They were mistaken; 
Bartek had not thought of ottering any resistance. They told 
him to get into the carriage, and he got in. Magda alone was 
desperate, persistently repeating: 

“Oh dear, what did you fight those French for? \ou will 
catch it now, poor fellow, that you will ! ” 

“Be quiet, stupid!” Bartek answered, and smiled quite 
cheerfully to the passers-by as he dro\e along. 

“1 'll show then who it is they have offended!” he cried from 
the carriage. 

And, covered with his medals, he drove along to the trial 
like a conqueror. 

As a matter of fact, the trial went in his favour. The judge 
decided to be lenient under the circumstances: Bartek was only 
condemned to three months’ imprisonment. 
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In addition to this he had to pay a fine of one hundred and 
fifty marks to the Boegc family and ‘’other injured colonists.” 

“Nevertheless the prisoner/* wrote the Posener Zeitung in 
the Criminal Report, “showed not the slightest sign of contrition 
when the sentence was passed on him, but poured forth such a 
stream of invective, and began to enumerate his so-called services 
to the State in such an impudent manner, that it is surprising 
these insults to the court and the German nation,” etc., etc. 

Meanwhile Bartek in prison quietly recalled his deeds at 
Gravelotte, Sedan, and Paris, 

We should, howe\er, he doing an injustice in asserting that 
Herr Bocge’s action called forth no public censure. Very much 
the revei ae. On a certain rainy morning a Polish Member of 
Parliament pointed out with great eloquence that the attitude 
of the Government towards the Poles had altered in Poznan; 
that, considering the courage and saciifice displayed by the 
Polish regiments during the war, it would be fitting U. have 
more regard for justice in the Polish provinces; finally, that 
Herr Boege at Pognenbin had abused his position as school- 
master by beating a Polish child, calling it a Polish pig, and 
holding out hopes that alter this war the incoming inhabitants 
would irampk the native population under loot. The rain fell 
as the member was speaking, and as such weather makes people 
sleepy, the Conservatives yawned, the National Liberals yawned, 
the Centre yawned — for they were not yet being faced by the 
“Kulturkampf.” 

Following immediately on this “Polish question” the Chamber 
proceeded to the order of th^ day 

Meanwhile Bartek sat in prison, or rather, he lay in the prison 
infirmary, for the blow from the stone had reopened the wound 
which he had received in the war. 

When not feverish, he thought and 1 bought, like the turkey- 
cock that died of thinking. But Bartek did not die, he merely 
did not arrive at any conclusion. 

Now and then, however, during moments, which science 
names lucida intervalla , it occurred to him that he had perhaps 
exerted himself unnecessarily in “doing for” the French. 

] )ifficult times followed for Magda. The fine had to be paid, 
and there was nothing with which to pay it. The priest at 
Pognenbin offered to help, but it turned out that there were 
not quite forty marks in his money box. The parish of Pognen- 
bm was poor; besides, the good old man never knew how his 

♦ 1S71 
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money went. Count Jarzynski was not at home. It was said 
that he had gone love-making to some rich lady in the Kingdom. 1 

Magda did not know where to turn. 

An extension of the loan was not to be thought of. What 
else, then? Should she sell the horse or the cows? Meanwhile 
spring passed into summer, the hardest time of all. It would 
soon be harvest, when she would need money for extra labour, 
and even now it was all exhausted. The woman wrung her 
hands in despair. She sent a petition to the magistrate, recalling 
Barters services; she never even received an answer. The time 
for repayment of the loan was drawing near, and the sequestration 
with it. 

She prayed and prayed, remembering bitterly the time when 
they were well off, and when Bartek used to earn money at the 
factory in winter. She tried to borrow money from her neigh- 
bours; they had none. The war had made itself felt all round. 
She did not dare to go to Just, because she was in his debt 
already, and had not even paid the interest. However, Just 
unexpectedly came to see her himself. 

One afternoon she was sitting in the cottage doorway doing 
nothing, for despair had drained her strength. She was gazing 
before her at the golden flies chasing one another in the air, 
and thinking, “How happy those creatures are, they live for 
themselves and needn't pay"— and so on. After a while she 
sighed heavily, and a low cry broke from her pale lips: “Oh, 
God! God!" Suddenly at the gate appeared Just's long nose, 
and his long pipe beneatli it. The woman turned pale. Just 
addressed her: 

“ Morgen 1” 

“How are you, Heir Just?" 

“What about my mon^y?" 

“Oh, my dear Herr Just, have pity! I am very poor, and 
what am 1 to do? They have taken my man aw r ay, I have to 
pay the fine for him, and I don't know where to turn. It would 
be better to die than to be worried like this from day to day. 
Do wait a while longer, dear Herr Just!" 

She burst out crying, and seizing Herr Just’s fat, red hand, she 
kissed it humbly. “The Count will be back soon, then I will 
borrow from him, and give it back to you." 

“Well, and how will you pay the fine?" 

1 The Kingdom of Poland : the part of Central Poland that when this 
story was written was under Russian domination. — M, M. G. 
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“How can I tell? I might sell the cow.” 

“Then I will lend you some more.” 

“May God Almighty repay )ou, my dear sir! Although 
you are a Lutheran, you are a good man. I speak the truth! 
If only other Germans were like you, sir, one might bless them.” 

“But I don’t lend money without interest.” 

“I know, I know.” 

“Then write me one receipt for it all.” 

“You are a kind gentleman. May God repay ) r ou too in the 
s me way.” 

‘‘We will draw up the bill when T go into the town 

He went into the town and drew up the bill, but Magda had 
gone to the priest for advice beforehand. Yet what could he 
advise ? The priest said he was very sorry for her ; the time given 
for repayment was short, the interest was high. Count Jar- 
zynski was not at home; had he been, he might have helped. 
Magda, however, could not wait until tlu team was sold, and 
she was obliged to accept Just’s terms. She contracted a debt 
of three, hundred marks, that is, twice the amount of the fine, 
for it was certainly necessary to have a few pence in the house 
to carry on the housekeeping. On account of the importance 
of the document, Bartek was obliged to sign it, and for this 
reason Magda went to see him in prison. The conqueror was 
very downtrodden, depressed, and ill. He had wished to forward 
a petition, setting forth his grievances, but petitions were not 
accepted; opinion in administrative circles had turned against 
hun since the articles in the Posmer /ailing. For were not 
these very authorities bound u> afford protection to the peaceful 
German population, who, duiing the recent war, had given so 
many proofs of devotion and sacrifice tc the Fatherland? They 
were tlu refore obliged in fairness to rejec * Bartek’s petition. But 
it is not surprising that this should have depressed him at last. 

“We arc done for all round,” he said to his wife. 

“All round,” she repeated. 

Bartek began to ruminate deeply on the circumstances. 

“It ’s a < ruel injustice to me,” he said. 

“That man Boege persecutes one,” Magda replied. “I went 
to implore him, and lie called me names u Ah! the Germans 
have the upper hand now at Pognenbin. They aren’t afraid 
of any one.” 

“Of course, for they are the strongest,” Bartek said sadly. 

“As I am a plain woman, I tell you God is the strongest.” 
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“In Him is our refuge/’ added Bartek. 

They were both silent a moment, then he asked again: 

“Well, and what of Just?” 

“If the Lord Almighty gives us a crop, then perhaps we shall 
be able to repay him. Possibly too the Count will help us, 
although he himself has debts with the German. They said 
even before the war that he would have to sell Pognenbin. Let 
us hope that he will bring home a rich wife.” 

“But will he be back soon?” 

“Who knows? They say at the house that he will soon be 
coming with his wife. And directly he is back the Germans 
will be upon him. It ’s always those Germans ! They are as 
plentiful as worms! Wherever one looks, whichever way one 
turns, whether in the village or the town — Germans for our 
sins! But where arc we to get help from?” 

“Perhaps you can decide on something, for you arc a clever 
woman.” 

“What can J advise? Should I have borrowed money from 
Just if I could have helped it? I did it for a good reason, but 
now the cottage in which we are settled, and the land also, arc 
already his. Just is better than other Germans, but he too has 
an eye to his own profit, not other people’s. He won’t be 
lenient to us any more than he has been lenient to others. I am 
not so stupid as not to know why he sticks his money in here! 
But what is one to do, what is one to do?” she cried, wringing 
her hands. “Give some advice yourself, if you are so clever. 
You can beat the P'rcnch, but what will you do without a rool 
over your head, or a crust to eat?” 

The victor of Gravelotte bent his head. “Oh, Jesu! Jesu!” 

Magda had a kind heart; Bartek’s grief touched her, so she 
said quickly: 

“Never mind, dear boy, never mind. Don’t worry your head 
about it till it has healed up. The rye is so fine, it ’s bending 
to the ground; the wheat the same. The ground doesn’t belong 
to the Germans; it ’s as good as ever it was. The fields were in 
a bad state before your quarrel, but now they are growing so 
well, you’ll see!” 

Magda began to smile through her tears. 

“The ground doesn’t belong to the Germans,” she repeated 
once more. 

“Magda!” Bartek said, looking at her with wide-open eyes; 
“Magda!” 
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“What?” 

“But — because you are ... if . . 

Bartek felt deep gratitude towards her, but he could not 
express it. 


IX 

In truth Magda was worth more than ten other women put 
together. Her manner towards Bartek was rather curt, but 
she was really attached to him. In moments of excitement, as, 
fc»* example, in the prison, she told him 10 his face that he was 
stupid; nevertheless, before other people she would generally 
exclaim: ' My Bartek pretends to be stupid, but that ’s his 
cunning. 1 ' She used frequently to say this. As a matter of 
iact Bartek was about as cunning as his hoise, and without 
Magda he would have been unable to manage either his holding 
or anything else. Now, when everything rested on her honest 
-boulders, she left no stone unturned, running hither and 
thither to be g for help. A week after he r last visit to the prison 
infirmary she ran in again to see Bartek, breathless, beaming, 
Kind happy. 

“My word, Bartek, how are you?” she exclaimed gleefully. 
“Do you know the Count has arrived! He was married in 
the Kingdom ; the young lady is a beauty ! But he has done well 
for himself all round in getting her; fancy- -just fancy!” 

The owner of Pognenbin had really been married and come 
home with his wife, and had actually done very well by himself 
all round in finding her 

“Well, and what of that?” inquired Bartek. 

“Be quiet, blockhead,” Magda replied “Oh! how out of 
breath I am ! Oh, Jesu ! 1 went to pay ly respects to the lady. 
1 looked at her: she came out to meet m like a que^n, young 
and charming as a flower, and as beautiful as the dawn!— Oh 
dear, how out of breath I am!” 

Magda took her handkerchief, and began to wipe the per- 
spiration from her face. The next instant she started talking 
again in a gasping voice: 

“She had a blue dress like the cornflower. I fell at her feet, 
and she gave me her hand ; I kissed it, anti h< r hands are as sweet 
and tiny as a child’s. She is just like a saint in a picture, and 
she is good, and feels for poor people. I began to beg her for 
hc^. May God give her health! And she said, '1 will do/ 
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she said, ‘whatever lies in my power.’ And she has such a 
pretty little voice that when she speaks one does feel pleased. 
So then 1 began to tell her that there are unhappy people in 
Topnenbin, and she said, ‘Not only in Pognenbin/ and then I 
burst into tears, and she too. And then the Count came in, 
and he saw that she was crying, so he just went and took her 
and gave her a little kiss. Gentlefolk aren’t like us* Then she 
said to him, ‘Do what you can for this woman/ And he said, 
‘Anything in the w 7 orld, whatever you wish/ — Muv the Mother 
of God bless her. that lovely creature, may She bless her with 
children and with health! The Count said at once: ‘You must 
be heavily in debt, if you have fallen into the hands of the 
Germans, but/ he said, ‘I will help you, and also against Just.’” 

Bartek began to scratc h his neck. 

“But the Germans ha\e got hold of him too.” 

“What of that? His wife is rich. They could buy all the 
Germans in Pognenbin now, so it was easy for him to talk like 
that. ‘The ele<tion/ he said, ‘is (ommg on before long, and 
people had better take care not to vote for Germans; but I will 
make short work of Just and Bocge.’ And the lady put her 
arm round his neck, and the Count asked after you, and said: 
‘If he is ill, I will speak to the doctor about giving him a ceiti- 
fkate to show T that he is unfit to be imprisoned now. If they 
don’t let him off altogether/ he said, ‘lie will be imprisoned in 
the w'inter, but he is needed now for working the crops/ Do 
you hear? The Count was in the town yesterday, anil invited 
the doi tor to come on a visit to Pognenbin to-day He ’s not 
a German. He ’ll write the certificate. In the winter you ’ll 
sit m prison like a king, you ’ll be warm, and they ’ll gi\e you 
meat to eat; and now you are going home to work, and Just 
will be repaid, and possibly the Count won’t want any interest, 
and if we can’t give it all back in the autumn, I ’ll beg it from 
the lady. May the Mother of God bless her. ... Do you 
hear?” 

“She is a good lady. There are not many su<h!” Bartek 
said at once. 

“You must fall at her feet, I tell you — but if you don’t I’ll 
twist your head for you ! If only God grants us a crop ! And 
do you see where the help has come from? Was it from the 
Germans? Did they give you a single penny for your stupid 
medals? Well, they just gave you a crack on your head and 
nothing more! Fall at the lady’s feet, I say!” 
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“I can’t do otherwise,” Bartek replied resolutely. 

Fortune seemed to smile on the conqueror once more. He 
was informed some days later that for reasons of health he 
would be released from prison until the winter. He was ordered 
to appear before the magistrate. The man who, bayonet in 
hand, had seized flags and guns, now began to fear a uniform 
more than death. A deep, unconscious feeling was growing 
in his mind that he was being persecuted, that they could do as 
they liked with him, and that there was some mighty, yet 
malevolent and evil power above him, which, il he resisted, 
Wv/uld crush him. So there he stuod before the magistrate, 
as formally before Steinmetz. upright, his body drawn in, his 
chest thrown forward, not daring to breathe. There were some 
officers present also: they represented war and the mihtary 
prison to Bartek. The officers looked at him through their 
gold eyeglasses with the pride and disdain befitting Prussian 
officers towards a private soldier and Polish peasant. Hu'btuod 
holding his breath, and the magistrate said something in a 
commanding tone. He did not ask or persuade, he commanded 
and threatened. A member had died in Berlin, and the writs 
for a fresh election had been issued. 

“You Polish dog, just you dare to \ute for Count Jarzynski, 
just you dare!” 

At this the officers knitted their brows into threat i ning leonine 
wrinkles. One, lighting his cigar, repeated after the magistrate: 
‘‘Just you dare!” and Bartek the Conqueror’s heart died within 
him. When he heard the order given, “Go!” he made a half- 
turn to the left, went out, an took breath. They told him to 
vote for Herr Schulberg of Great Krzvwda; he paid no attention 
to the command, but took a deep breath. For he was going to 
Pognenbin, he could be at home during arvest time, the Count 
had promised to pay Just, lie walke * out of the town; the 
ripening cornfields surrounded him on every side, the heavy 
blades hurtling one another in the wind, and murmuring with a 
sound dear to the peasant’s ear. Bartek was still weak, but 
the sun warmed him. “Ah! how beautiful the world is I” this 
worn-out soldier thought. 

It was not much farther to Pognenbin 
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“The Election ! The Election ! ” 

Countess Marya Jarzyhska’s head was full of it, and she 
thought, talked, and dreamt of nothing else. 

“You are a great politician,” an aristocratic neighbour said 
to her, kissing her small hands in a snake-like way. But the 
“great politician” blushed like a cherry, and answered with a 
beautilul smile: 

“Oh, we only do what we can!” 

“Count J6zcf will be elected,” the nobleman said with con- 
viction, and the “great politician” answered: 

“I should wish it very much, though not alone for Jozefs 
sake, but” (here the “great politician” crimsoned again with an 
“unpolitical” blush), “Cor the common cause. . . 

“By God! A positivr Bismarck!” cried the nobleman, 
kissing the tiny hands once more. After which they proceeded 
to discuss the canvassing. The nobleman himself undertook 
Krzywda Dolna and Mizorow (Great Krzywda was lost, for 
Herr Schulberg owned all the property there), and Countess 
Marya was to occupy herself specially with Pognenbin. She 
was all aglow with the role she was to fill, and slue certainly lost 
no time. She was daily to be seen at the cottages on the main 
road, holding her skirt with one hand, her parasol with the other, 
while from under her skirt peeped her tiny feet, tripping enthu- 
siastically in the great political cause. She went into the 
cottages; she said to the people working on the road, “God help 
you!” She visited the sick, made herseli agreeable to the 
people, and helped where she could. She would have done 
the same without politics, for she had a kind heart, but she did 
it all the more on this political account. Why should not she also 
contribute her share to the political cause? But she did not 
dare confess to her husband that she had an irresistible desire 
to attend the village meeting. In imagination she had even 
planned the speech she would make at the meeting. And 
what a speech it would be! What a speech! True, she would 
certainly never dare to make it, but if she dared — why then! 
Consequently when the news reached Pognenbin that the 
authorities had prohibited the meeting, the “great politician” 
burst into a fit of anger, tore one handkerchief up completely, 
and had red eyes all day. In vain her husband begged her not 
to “demean” herself to such a degree; next day the canvassing 
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was carried on with stiU greater fervour. Nothing stopped 
Countess Marya now. She visited thirteen cottages in one day, 
and talked so loudly against the Germans that her husband was 
obliged to check her. But there was no danger. The people 
welcomed her gladly, they kissed her hands and smiled at her, 
for she was so pretty and her cheeks were so rosy that wherever 
she went she brought brightness with her. Thus she came to 
Bartek’s cottage also. Lysek barked at her. hut Magda in her 
excitement hit him on the head with a stick. 

“Oh, lady, my beautiful lady, my dear lady!” cried Magda, 
seizing her hands. 

In accordance with his resolve, Bartek threv r himself at her 
feet, while little Fni nek first kissed her hand, them stuck his 
thumb into his mou f h and lost hnnself in whole-hearted 
admiration. 

“1 hope” — the young lady said after the first greetings were 
over — “I hope, my friend Bartek, that you will vote ior my 
husband, and not lor Herr Schulberg.” 

“Oh, my dear lady !” Magda c claimed ; “who would vote for 
Schulbeig? Gi\e him the ten plagues! The lady must excuse 
me, but when one jrets talking about the Germans, one can’t 
help what one sa}s.” 

“My husband has just told rne that he will repay 

“May God bless him!” Here Magda turned to Bartek. 
“Why do you stand there like a post? I must beg the lady’s 
pardon, hat lie ’s wonderfully dumb.” 

“You will vote for my husband, won’t vou"*” the lady asked. 
“You are Poles, and we are I\ s, so we wdll hold to one another.” 

“ 1 should throttle him if be didn't vote for him,” Magda said. 
“Why do you stand there like a post? He’s wonderfully 
dumb. Bestir yourself a bit ! ” 

Bartek again kissed tlv' lady's hand, but he remained silent, 
and looked as black as night. The magistrate was in his mind. 

The day of the election drew near, and ariived. Count 
Jarzyhski was certain of victory. All the neighbourhood 
assembled at Pognenbin. Aitei voting the gentlemen returned 
there from the town to wait for the priest, who was to bring 
the news. Afterwards there was to hr a dinner, but in the 
evening the noble couple were going to Pouian, and subsequently 
to Berlin also. Several villages in the electoral division had 
already polled the day beforehand. The result would be made 
known on this day. The companv was in a cheerful frame of 
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mind. The young lady was slightly nervous, yet full of hope 
and smiles, and made such a charming hostess that every one 
agreed Count Jozef had found a real treasure in the Kingdom. 
This treasure was quite unable at present to keep quiet in one 
place, and ran from guest to guest, asking each for the hundredth 
time to assure her that “lozio would be elected.” She was 
not actually ambitious, and it was not out of vanity that she 
wished to be the wife of a member, but she was dreaming in 
her young mind that she and her husband together had a real 
mission to accomplish. So her heart beat as quickly as at the 
moment of her wedding, and her pretty little face was lighted 
up with joy. Skilfully manoeuvring amidst he** guests, she 
approached her husband, drew him by the sleeve, and whispered 
in his ear, like a child, nicknaming someone, “The Hon. 
Member!” He smiled, and both were happy beyond words. 
They both lelt a great wish to give one another a warm 
embrace, but owing to the presence ot their guests, this 
could not be. Every one, however, was looking out of the 
window every moment, for the question was a really important 
one. The foimer member, who had died, wa^> a Pole, and this 
was the first time in this division that the Germans had put up 
a candidate ot their own. Their military success had evidently 
given them courage, but jubt for that reason it the more con- 
cerned those assembled at the manor house at Pognenbin to 
secure the election of their candidate. Before dinner there was 
no lack of patriotic speeches, which especially moved the young 
hostess who was unaccustomed to them. Now and then she 
suffered an access of fear. Supposing there should be a mistake 
in counting the votes? But there would surely not only be 
Germans serving on the committee! The older landowners 
explained to the lady the method of counting the votes. She 
had heard this a hundred times, but she still wished to hear it! 
Ah! and would it not make all the difference whether the local 
population had an enemy in Parliament, or someone to champion 
their cause? It w r ould soon be decided —in a short moment, in 
fact — for a (loud of dust was rising from the road. 

“The priest is coming! The priest is coming !” reiterated 
those present. The lady grew pale. Excitement was visible 
on every face. They were certain of victory ; all the same this 
final moment made their hearts beat more rapidly. But it was 
not the priest, it was the steward returning from the town on 
horseback. Perhaps he might know something? He tied his 
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horse to the gate post, and hurried to the house. The guests 
and the hostess rushed into the hall. 

“Is there any news? — Is there any? Has our friend been 
elected? — What? — Come here! — Do you know for certain * — 
Has the result been declared ?” 

The questions rose and fell like rockets, but the man threw 
his cap into the air. 

“The Count is elected !” 

The lady sat down on a bench abruptly, and pressed her hand 
to her fast-beating heart. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” the neighbour., shouted. “Hurrah!” 

The servants rushed out from the kitchen. 

“Hurrah 1 Down with the Hermans ! Long Kve the member ! 
And my lady the member's wife * ” 

“But the priest?” someone asked 

“Ile will be here directly,” the steward answered; “they are 
still counting. ...” 

“Let us have dinner!” the hon. member cried 

“Hurrah!” several people repeated. 

They all walked back again from the hall to the drawing- 
room. Congiatulations to the host and hostess were now offered 
more calmly, the lady hcrseli, however, did not know how to 
restrain her joy, and disregarding the presence of others, threw 
her arm round her husband’s neck. But they thought none 
the worse of her for thus; on the contrary, they were all much 
tom hed 

“Well, w r e still survive!” the neighbour from Mizerow said. 

At this moment there wp' a clatter along ihc corridor, and 
the priest entered the drawnng-room, followed by old Maciej 
of Pogncnhm. 

“Welcome! Welcome!” they e 1 cried. “Well — whar 
majority?'’ 

The priest was silent a moment ; the n as it were into the very 
face of this universal joy he suddenly hurled the two harsh, 
brief w r ords: 

“ Schulberg — elected ! ” 

A moment of astonishment followed, a vollet of hurried and 
anxious questions, to which the priest again replied: 

“Schulberg i c elected !” 

“ How ? — What has happened ? — By what means ? — The 
steward said it was not so.— What has happened?” 

Meanwhile Count Jarzyhski was leading poor Countess 
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Marya out of the room, who was biting her handkerchief so as 
not to burst into tears or to faint. 

“Oh, what a misfortune, what a misfortune!” the assembled 
guests repeated, striking their foreheads. 

A dull sound like people shouting for joy rose at that moment 
from the direc tion of the village. The Germans of Pognenbin 
were thus gleefully celebrating their victory. 

Count and Countess Jarzynski returned to the drawing-room. 
He oould be heard saying to his wife at the door, “7/ jaut faire 
bonne mine,” and she had stopped crying already. Her eyes 
were dry and very red. 

“Will you tell us how it was?” the host asked quietly. 

“How could it be otherwise, sir,” old Maciej said, “seeing 
that even the Pognenbin peasants voted for Schulberg?” 

“Who did so?” 

“What? Those here?” 

“Why, yes; I myself and every one saw Bartek Slowik vote 
for Schulberg.” 

“Bartek Slowik?” the lady said. 

“Why, yes. The others are at him now for it. The man is 
rolling on the ground, howling, and his wife is scolding him. 
But I myself saw how he voted.” 

“From such an enlightened village!” the neighbour from 
Mizercuv said. 

“You see, ^ir,” Maciej said, “others who were in the w r ar also 
voted as he did. They say that they were ordered ” 

“That’s cheating, pure cheating! The election is void-- 
Compulsion!- Swindling!” cried different voices. 

The dinner at the Pognenbin manor house was not cheerful 
that flay. 

The host and hostess left in the evening, but not as yet for 
Berlin, only for Dresden. 

Meanwhile Bartek sat in his cottage, miserable, sworn at, 
illtreated and hated, a stranger even to his own wife, for even 
she had not spoken a word to him all day. 

In the autumn God granted a crop, and Herr Just, who had 
just come into possession of Bartek’s farm, felt pleased, for he 
had not done at all a bad stroke of business. 

Some months later three people walked out of Pognenbin to 
the town, a peasant, his wife, and child. The peasant was very 
bent, more like an old man than an able-bodied one. They were 
going to the town because they could not find work at Pognenbin. 
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It was raining. The woman was sobbing bitterly at losing her 
cottage, and her native place. The peasant was silent. The 
road was empty, there was not a cart, not a human being to 
be *seen; the cross alone, wet from the rain, stretched its arms 
above them. The rain fell more and more heavily, dimming 
the light. 

Bartek, Magda, and Franek were going to the town because 
the victor of Gravelotte and Sedan had to serve his term of 
imprisonment during the winter, on account of the allair with 
Boege. 

Count and Countess ]arzynski continued to live in Dresden. 



THE THIRD WOMAN 

Translated by S. C. de Soissons 
i 

The studio which served as workroom and bedchamber for 
myself and Swiatecki was not paid for. As to the reasons for 
this, there were two: first, our common funds amounted to 
about five roubles; second, we strenuously objected to the 
paying of rent — as a matter of principle. We painters are 
called spendthrifts. I prefer to spend my money in drinks 
rather than turn it over to a landlord. Ours was not a bad 
fellow after all ; and, besides, we knew a trick or two that worked 
splendidly. As soon as, bent on collection, he made his appear- 
ance, which usually happened early in the morning, Swiatecki 
half rose from his bed- a straw mattress spread on the floor, 
with a Turkish portiere tor a quilt —and in a hoarse graveyard 
voice uttered his greeting 

“ I am very glad to see you — very glad. I dreamed last night 
that you were dead/’ 

Now our landlord was a superstitious man, ridiculously afraid 
of ileath. Swiatecki’s words usually had the desired effect. 
To make it complete, Swiatecki stretched himself at full length, 
crossed his hands over his breast, and in the same graveyard 
voice continued: 

“You were lying, as I am now, stiff and motionless. You 
had white gloves on your long fingers, and patent leather shoes 
on your fev.t. Otherwise you were not changed.” 

To which I reassuringly added: 

“Dreams sometimes come true.” 

This “sometimes” would set the landlord wild with rage. He 
would then slam the door behind him and rush dowmstairs like 
a madman. And yet the good soul could never make up his 
mind to send the bailiff in. Doubtless he was well aware that 
tfrere was not much to take. He might have also considered 
that, were the premises leased to other artists, he would have 
fared little better, if not indeed worse. At last, however, our 
trick lost its effect. He somehow got used to our dreams of 
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his early death. To get even with him again Swiatecki decided 
on three new paintings, to be entitled respectively: “Death/ 7 
“The Last Toilet/* and “The Awakening from a Trance.” 
Naturally, our landlord was to be the central figure in all three. 
Such macabre paintings were Swiatecki’s speciality. He painted 
large macabres, small, and some of medium size. That was the 
reason, I am afraid, why no one ever bought his pictures. He 
had talent, though. 

He had sent two of his macabres to the Salon at Paris, 
while I sent my “Jews on the Shores of the Vistula/* which the 
catalogue baptized “The Jews by the River of Babylon.** 

We both awaited the verdict of the jury with the greatest 
impatience. Of course* Swiaterki knew beforehand that every- 
thing would result most disastrously. “The jury is composed 
ot rank idiots,** he declared, “and if such is not the case, then 
you are an idiot, and I am ditto: our pictures are idiotically 
painted, and their success would mean the crowning of idioty!” 

How much that fellow embittered my life during the two 
years we lived together will never be known. His highest 
ambition w'as to be considered morally macabre -- size extra 
large. He loved to play the drunkard, though he was very far 
from being one. He would swallow one or two harmless drinks, 
eager to he caught in the act. 11 not certain that he was observed, 
he jabbed one or the other of us with his elbow, saying: “I am 
going under fast, eh?** 

He was promptly made to understand that he was a 

silly chump. This enraged him. Nothing aggravated him 
more than our doubts of his degeneracy. Tor all that he was a 
real good iellow. 

We once lost ourselves in the Salzkammergut Mountains* 
near Zell-am-See. As the night crept in upon us, and we were 
in danger of breaking our necks, £w r iatecKi suddenly made the 
following proposition: 

“Listen, Wladek; you have the bigger talent and the world 
can ill afford to lose you. I will go down first. If I fall, you 
stay where you are until the morning. You may be able to 
get out of this then.** 

“You will not go/* I said; “I will vcn f ure myself: I have 
better eyes.’* 

To which Swiatecki coolly replied : 

“If I don’t break my neck to-night, I will surely end in a 
ditch some other time. It *s all the same to me, you know.* 7 
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While we quarrelled it grew dark. We decided to draw lots. 
Swiatecki pulled the short straw and stepped forward. 

We moved very slowly; at first the road was tolerably wide, 
then it gradually grew narrower. As far as we could make out 
there were precipices on both sides of us. 

“I am crawling on all fours/’ came suddenly from Swiatecki. 
“It won’t do any other way.” 

I silently followed suit, and for some time we travelled like 
a pair of chimpanzees. Soon we noticed that this was also 
becoming difficult. The stony ridge was no bigger than a saddle. 
Swiatecki sat down astride of it, I beside him. 

After a short pause I heard Swiatccki’s voice: “Wladck!” 

“Well?” 

“The ridge is at an end ” 

“What is next?” 

“Next comes a precipice.” 

“Take a stone and throw it down. Listen how far it will go.” 

I heard Swiatecki feeling lor a stone in the darkness, then 
his warning : 

“Look out; theie goes one!” 

Wc both listened- -not a sound. 

“Have you heard anything?” 

“Nothing!” 

“We are lost. It must be about a hundred feet deep.” 

“Throw again!” 

Swiatecki found another stone and dropped it. No echo. 

“The devil! is Hie re no bottom down below?” ex< laimed he. 

“It ’s no use! we must stay wheie wc are till dawn * 

We made up our minds to do so. Swiatecki threw some more 
stones. All m vain. An hour passed by, and yet another. 
Suddenly 1 heard Swiatecki whisper: 

“Wladek, don’t you fall asleep! Have you any cigarettes?” 

An investigation proved that 1 had cigarettes, but not a 
match could be found on cither of us. 

It must have been about midnight, when a fine drizzling rain 
added to our misery. All around us reigned Egyptian darkness. 
It was so still that I could almost hear the blood circulate in my 
veins, while the throbbing of my heart was perfectly distinct. 

At first the whole situation interested me greatly. In a pitch- 
dark night, over a deep precipice, astride of a rock —what better 
adventure could any one desire? But soon it grew cold, and 
besides, Swiatecki began one of his philosophical tirades: 
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“What is life? Life is simply pig’s play. They talk of art! 
Art indeed ! Pshaw ! Art is pure ape-like imitation of Nature, 
and above all a rascality. I have been at the Salon twice. 
They have sent in there so many paintings that from the canvas 
you could make straw mattresses for all the Jews in the world. 
And what was it all ? A speculation to stuff the pocket and the 
stomach. An anarchism of art, nothing else! If Art, true 
Art, were present, it would die of a broken heart. Fortunately 
there is no real Art in this world — there is only Nature. Probably 
Nature herself is also a piece of hoggishness. The best thing 
would be to jump right down now and make an end of it. I 
would do it if I only had some liquor. I haven’t, so 1 leave it 
lor some better occasion. I solemnly swore not to die sober.” 

Accustomed as 1 was 10 Swiatecki’s chatter, at that moment, 
in the cold, impenetrable darkness and unnatural silence of the 
night, his grim philosophy made me feel gloomy Luckily, 
he was played out and stopped. Once more he picked up 'a few 
stones and dropped them, repeating scvcial times, “No sound,” 
and then we were both silent for hours. At last it looked as if 
dawn were approaching. We suddenly heard the crowing of 
what f supposed were eaeles, and the flapping of wings. It w^as 
still very dark. I could see nothing in front of me. The 
crowing grew louder, and 1 was surprised at the number of voices ; 
just as if an army of eagles were holding a meeting over our 
heads. They were, however, the unmistakable heralds of the 
coming day. Little by little I could see the contours of my 
hands, then Swiatecki’s broad shoulders. They loomed in 
front of me, as any dark object, might on a little higher ground. 
This ground became graduall> more visible. A silvery white 
tint passed, glimmering over the cliffs and after a while took 
in Swiatecki’s shoulders. It pierced the darkne*>i>, and tore it 
into fragments, as if it were transforming it from biack to grey, 
from grey to creamy white. Light seemed to pour in from 
everywhere. I felt a dampness all around me; everything, the 
rock, the ground, even the air was filled with moisture. 

1 look closely, and try to take in all these changes in colour 
and picture them in my imagination. Suddenly I am interrupted 
by Swiatecki’s exclamation: 

“Phew, we asses!” Next moment he disappears. 

“ Sw'iatecki ! ” I call. “What are you about?” 

“Don’t cry out — look!” 

I lean over, and what do I see ? I am seated on a rock not 
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more than a foot over and above a green mossy meadow. The 
moss must have robbed the stones of their sound, as the meadow 
is as flat as a carpet. Not far on the road may be seen a flock of 
crows, which T foolishly took for eagles. 

Nothing could be easier than to get up and walk home: all 
we had to do was to lower cur legs. And there we were sitting, 
as if chained, the whole night long, shivering with cold. I 
hardly know why I recalled this incident, which happened 
nearly a year and a half ago, just now, when we dreaded the visit 
of our landlord. It had a certain cheering, consolmg element in 
it, though, and I said to Swiatecki: 

“Do you remember, Antek, how we supposed ourselves sitting 
on the edge of an abyss, which proved to be a straight, level 
path? It may end the same way now. Though we are as poor as 
church rats, with the landlord all but ready to evic t us, everything 
may take a new turn. May a mine of gold and silver open for us f ” 

Swiatecki was sitting on his straw mattress, pulling on one of 
his boots, and murmuring that life w r as nothing but a mono- 
tonous process of pulling on of boots in the morning, and taking 
them off again at bed-time ; that the man i-> clever who has the 
grit to hang himself - a thing, he, Swiatecki, would do himself 
were he not as much of a coward as a fool. My good humoured 
speech interrupted him. He looked at me for some time with 
his fishy eyes, and said: 

“You, moic than any one else, have sufficient reason to feel 
happy. 7'he day before yesterday Mr Suslowski bamshc‘d you 
from hi" house and from his daughter’s heart, and to day, 
probably, the landlord will turn us out of the studio.” 

Swiatecki’s words wert tiue Only as lately as three days 
ago I was betrothed to Mi^s Kazia Suslowska, and on Tuesday 
— yes, Tuesday!— on Tuesday morning her father sent me the 
following epistle: 

Dear Sir, — Oui daughter, obedient to the counsel of her parents, 
consents to sever a tie which would have proved unfortunate for 
her. She would always find a refuge on the bo&oni of her mother 
and undei the roof of her father, yet it is for the parents to prevent 
such extreme possibilities Not only your financial condition, but 
your fnvolous character, which you, with all your endeavours, 
could not keep seuet, induce us and our daughter to release you 
from your word and end all further relations, without, however, 
lessening in any degree or manner our good-will towards you. 

Respectfully, 

Hblodor Suslowski, 

Representative of the late Tteasury Commission oj the K.P . 
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That is the letter. I fully agree that with my finances you 
could not tempt a dog to house with me; but what this senti- 
mental monkey wants with my character I cannot perceive. 
Kazia’s head reminds me of a type in the days of the Directory. 
She would look much better if she dressed her hair in the style of 
that period. I made a vain effort once to ask her to do so. She 
doesn’t understand such things. Yet her complexion is as full 
of warmth as if she had jumped down from a canvas by Fortuni. 
That is the reason I loved her so well, and also why the first day 
alter reading her father’s note I went about like a doomed man. 
Only on the evening of the second day did I feel relieved, as I 
said to myself: “ Not is not /” 

What helped me mo -t to forget the blow was the fact that 
my head was filled with the Salon and with my Jews. I was 
satisfied that it was a real good picture, although Swiatecki 
prophesied that it would not be admitted even so far as the 
ante chamber of the Salon. 

It was a year ago that I began work on it, and in the following 
way: One evening walking along the Vistula I saw a basket of 
fruit , broken and adrilt in the river; street urchins were fishing the 
apples out of the water, and on the shore a whole Jewish family 
were sitting filled with such despair that they did not even weep. 
They were silently w rinsing their hands and staring at the water 
as mute as statues. There was an old Jew, a veritable patriarch 
— sorrow personified; an old Jewess; a young Jew, as big as 
Maccabaeus; a young girl, freckle-fared but of strong features, 
especially the nose and mo. 'h; and then two small Jewish 
children. It was getting (laik. The rher showed bron^e-like 
reflections-* simply marvellous. The trees of the Saxon island 
wi re all saturated by the e\ ening light farther down the water 
there were beautiful tints, purple red, ult arnarine, shad is almost 
steel, shading off into purple and violet. The air perspectives — 
excellent! And the movement, the changing of colour into 
colour, was so indescribable, so startling, that one’s soul throbbed 
within one from joy ! All around was still, shining, quiet. Over the 
whole such melancholy was spread that one want’-o to scream, to 
yell; and this whole group sunk in mourning just as il they all, 
from the smallest to the biggest, were posing as models in a 
studio. As a flash of lightning the thought came into my head: 
“Here you have your picture!” 

I had with me ray painter’s box, without which I never go 
out, and began to sketch at once. Before that 1 said to the Jews: 
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“Sit still as you are, and don’t move! I will pay one rouble 
each, when the evening comes.” 

The Jews understood at once what my game was, and sat as if 
-rooted in the ground. I sketched and sketched right on. The 
street urchins got out of the water and I heard them sing 
behind me: 


See the painter fine. 

And what he steals, he says “It *s mine.” 

But I answered them in their own slang and won them over 
to such an extent that they stopped throwing pieces of wood 
at the Jews, so as not to disturb me at my work. But my 
group unexpectedly became of merry mood. 

“Jews,” I exclaimed, “mourn!” 

And the old woman replied; 

“With vour permission, Mr. Painter, what have we got to 
mourn for, when you promise to pay each of us a rouble ? Mav 
he mourn who earns rothmg!” 

1 was obliged to tin eaten them with non-payment. Thus I 
sketched away ior two evenings. Then they sat ior me in my 
studio for two months. Let Swiatecki say wdiat he pleases, the 
picture is good, it is not cold — it is all truth and nature. Even 
the freckles I left on the young Jewess. The faces might have 
been a little more attractive, but never more realistic' or 
characteristic. 

My mind was so absorbed \vi th this picture that I endured the 
loss of Kazia more easily. When Swiatecki recalled her to me, 
it seemed as if the affair had a whole eternity behind it. 

Meanwhile Swiatecki pulled on his other boot, and T busied 
myself about the samovar. Old Antoniowa brought in the 
breakfast cakes. It was the same old Antoniowa whom 
Swiatecki had vainly tried to persuade for a long year to 
hang herself. We sat down by the samovar. 

“Why are you so happy to-day?” asks Swiatecki gruffly. 

“How should I know! You will sec something extraordinary 
happen to-day.” At the same moment we hear steps on the 
stairs leading to the studio. 

“The landlord ! There is your extraordinary ! ” says Swiatecki. 
He swallows his tea at a gulp, tears spring to his eyes, he gets 
hurriedly up, and hides in the studio behind the costumes, whence 
with a choked voice he calls out: “You, my dear: he loves you 
intensely— you speak to him.” 
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“He is dreaming of you ! ** say I, hurrying to the same hiding- 
place. “You deal with him.” 

The door opens, and who steps in? Not the landlord, but 
the porter of the house in which the Suslowskis reside. We run 
out from our hiding-places. 

“A letter for you,” declares the porter. 

I take the letter. By Jove! From Kazia! I tear the 
envelope and read the following: 

I have the assurance that my parents will forgive us. Come 
immediately, regardless of the early hour. We are just coming 
back from the pump-room in the Saxon gardens. 

K. 

I have not got the least idea what her parents have to forgive 
me for. hut have no time to ponder over it, as I lose my head 
from bewilderment. Only after a short pause I hand thc*lettcr 
to Swiatecki and say to the porter: 

“ Dear friend ! Tell the fail lady that I will come immediately. 
Hold on — I have no small change, but here are three roubles 
(the very last ones). Change them, keep one for yourself, and 
bring me back the other two.’ (Incidentally, I may say that 
the rascal has never shown up again. The monster knew very 
well that I would make no scene about it in Suslowski’s house, 
and took advantage of the opportunity most shamelessly. But 
at the moment I hardly noticed it.) 

“Well, what do you say to that?” I asked Swiatecki. 

“Nothing! Every ox find.', its slaughterhouse!” 

The haste in which I dressed myself gave me no chance to 
think of a suitable reply that would avenge Swiatccki’s insult. 


11 

Fifteen minutes later I ring the bell at Suslowski’s. Kazia 
herself opens the door to me. She is charming. She breathes 
the warmth of recent sloop, and she has brought along with her 
from the garden, in the lolds of her light-blue calico dress, the 
freshness of the morning. Her hat, whiu die has just taken off, 
has dishevelled her hair a little. Her face is laughing; her eyes 
arc laughing; her moist lips are laughing: the spring morning 
itself! I grasp her hand; I begin to cover her arm with kisses 
up to the very elbow. She bends to my ear and whispers: 

“Well, who knows best how to love?” 
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Then she takes my hand and leads me to her parents Old 
Suslowski looks like a Roman who sacrifices his child for his 
country's sake. The mother, at breakfast, mixes tears with 
her coffee. They rise at our entrance, and Papa Suslowski says: 

“Sense and duty compel me to say ‘no/ but a father's heart 
has its rights — if it is a weakness, may God judge me for it!” 

He lifts his eyes to signify that he is ready to give his account, 
should the Court of Heaven draw up the indictment, at this very 
moment. In all my life I have never seen anything more 
Roman, with the exception, perhaps, of the salami and macaroni 
they sell on the Corso. The moment is so solemn that a hippo- 
potamus might melt with emotion. The solemnity of the 
situation is inneased by Mrs. Suslowska, who stretches out her 
hands, and with a voice full of tears, says: 

“My children, should you ever in your life meet with mis- 
fortune, come, take refuge here — here!” 

And with these words she points to her bosom. This is the 
last stiaw! I w r ould have been very stupid indeed to look for 
protection! Yet did such a proposition come from Kazia, it 
might be different. With all that, the de\otion of the old 
people surprises me, and my heart is full of gratitude. Fiom 
sheer sentiment I drink one cup of coffee after another, so that 
Suslowski uneasily looks at the coffee machine and the cream-pot. 
Kazia keeps pouring diligently into m\ cup, while I make efforts 
to touch her little foot under the table. She draws it back and 
shakes her head, smiling so enchantingly that it is hardly clear 
to me why I don't jump out of my skin. I remain thcio another 
hour, but make up my mind to go after all, as Bobus is surely 
waiting for me in the studio. It is the same Bobus to whom I 
give drawing lessons; who always leaves his visiting card with a 
coat of arms stamped on it, which I always lose. Kazia and her 
mother escort me to the ante -chamber, which irritates me, as 
I want to be alone with Kaxia. What lips this girl has! 

My way takes me through the garden. Crowds are returning 
from the pump-room. I observe that at sight of me most of 
them pause. I heai them whisper: 

“Magorski — Magorski — that is he!” 

Young girls, whose wonderful figures show through summer 
dresses of all possible colours, cast looks at me that seem to say, 
“Come over! We are ready!” What the devil! Am I so famous, 
then? I cannot make it out. I proceed — always the same 
story. On the stairs leading to my studio I run into my land- 
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lord, as a ship on to a rock. Oh, misery. The rent ! Meanwhile 
he comes nearer and says: 

“My dear sir, you will believe that although I have bothered 

you at times, I would for you -yes, allow me, dear sir ” 

After which he throws his arms about my neck. Ha! I see: 
Swiatccki must have told him that I am going to get married, 
and he hopes to get his rent regularly from me now. Let him 
believe it. I rush upstairs. On the stairs I hear a great hubbub. 
I "Jump in. The studio is dark with smoke. There is Julek 
Rzysinski, Wach Potcrkiewicz, Franek Cepkowski, old Sludecki, 
Karminski, Wojtek Michalak — all amusing themselves by 
throwing about the elegant and plump Bobu$. As soon as 
they see me, they drop him in the middle of the studio, scarcely 
alive, and immediately raise pandemonium. 

“Congratulations ! Congratulations ! Congratulations ! In 
the air with him!” 

In a moment they have me in their arms, and throw me up 
several times, screeching like monkeys all the while. At last I 
am on the floor. I thank them and promise to invite them all 
to my wedding, especially Swiatecki. whom I choose as my 
best man. 

Swiatecki raises his hands and says: 

“The chump thinks we are congratulating him on his 
engagement.” 

“On what, then?” 

“What! You know nothing?” several voices inquire. 

“I know nothing. What the devil do you want?” 

“Give him the Paper Kite — the morning issue of the Paper 
Kite V 9 cries Potcrkiewicz. 

They hand me the last issue of the Piper Kite and exclaim, 
one interrupting the other: “Read the telegrams! ' 

I do so, and find the following: “Special telegram to the 
Paper Kite": 

Magdrski’s painting, "The Jews on the River of Babylon," has 
been awarded the great gold medal of this year's Salon The critics 
cannot find words sufficient to piaise the genius of the master. 
Albert Wolff calls the painting a rcvelatio Baron Hirscli oilers 
fifteen thousand francs 

I feel like fainting! Save me! My senses are benumbed. 
I cannot utter a syllable. I knew that the picture was a success, 
but of such a success I never dreamed ! 
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The Paper Kite drops from my hands. They pick it up and 
read from the “latest news” the following comments on the 
telegram: 

We are informed by the m&ster himself that he intends to exhibit 
his picture in our beautiful city. 

To the question of the Vice-president of the local Fine Arts 
Association, whether it was his intention to exhibit his grand 
creation in Warsaw, the master replied : “I would rather my picture 
were not sold in Paris than not exhibited in Warsaw. " We hope 
that these words may be read by future generations on the tomb- 
stone of the master, though we trust Heaven will postpone that 
event as long as possible. 

The mother of the master, owing to the excitement incident upon 
reading the telegrams from Pans, became seriously ill. 

At the time we go to press, we learn that the condition of the 
master’s mother is much impioved. 

The master is in receipt of telegrams from all the capitals of 
Europe, inviting him to exhibit his picture m their respective cities 

From the stunning effects of these monstrous lies I regain 
my senses little by little. Ostrzynski, the editor of the Paper 
Kite and the ex-admirer of Kazia, seems to have lost his senses, 
for the thing is terribly overdone. It is understood, of course, 
that I shall exhibit my picture in Warsaw, but 1 have not spoken 
a word to anybody about it; the Vice-president of the Fine 
Arts Association has put no question to me, and I have made no 
reply; my mother has been dead these nine years; and lastly, 
I have received no invitation from anywhere to exhibit my 
picture. But at the same time the idea strikes me: What if 
the dispatch is as true as the five comments: or perhaps 
Ostrzynski, who was refused by Kazia only half a year ago, 
although her parents were on his side, wishes to make a fool of 
me? Then he will have to pay me lor it, “with his head or 
something else in that line/’ as you may read in the libretto of 
certain operas. My comrades quiet me with the assurance 
that, manufactured by Ostrzynski as the comments may be, 
the original telegram must be genuine. 

Just then Stach Klosowicz brings in the morning Aquator. 
It also contains the telegram. I breathe more easily. Con- 
gratulations are in order now. Old Sludecki, hypocrisy itself, 
and in words sweet as honey, shakes my hand and says: 

“By Jove! I have always believed in your genius, and have 
always defended you, dear comrade” (I know that he always 
calls me an ass). “Probably you may object, dear comrade 
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that such a Fa-prcsto as myself should call you ‘comrade/ 
If such is the case, then pardon me, dear comrade — it comes 
from sheer habit.” 

In my inmost soul I send him to the devil, but before I can 
answer, Karminski pulls me aside and whispers, yet loud enough 
for every one to hear: 

“Dear comrade, should you need any money, then speak just 
a word to me and I will ” 

Karminski is known in our circle for his readiness to accom- 
modate. Very often he has said to one of us: “Comrade, when 
you are in financial stiaits, then come to me and I will — 1 will 
see you again!” And yet he is rich. 1 answer him that if I 
fail to get money elsewhere I will come to him. 

Meanwhile other friends come in — souls true as gold -and 
almost choke me with their embra* es. At last Swiatccki 
approaches me— I see that he is touched, although he tries to 
conceal it — and says harshly, “Although I see you are judaized, 
I congratulate you!” 

“Although 1 see you are getting foolish, I thank you!” 
I answer, and we embrace heartily. 

Wach Poterkiewicz mentions, with others, that his throat is 
dry and parched. I have not a copper, but Swiatccki has two 
roubles, and the others have something between them, so a 
collection follows, then punch. They drink my health, throw 
me up in the air, and after they learn that the Suslowski affair 
is again settled, they drink to the health of my Kazia. Then 
up oomes Swiatccki and says : 

“Do you believe, you baby, that ihey had not read tin 
telegram before the young lady wrote to you?” 

I feel as if I have been struck a blow on the head! While 
on one side the horizon was becoming brighter, it darkens 
devilishly on the other. Anything could be expected from the 
parents; but that Kazia should be capable of such diplomacy! 
It looks very probable, though, that they read the telegram this 
morning while in the pump-room, and tlu r^fore summoned me 
at once. My first impulse is to run to Suslowski and find out 
the truth, but I cannot leave my company. Besides, here comes 
Ostrzynski, elegant, cool, self-tonfident, gloved as usual. Clever- 
ness coruscates from him as flames flow from a furnace — a 
shrewd, sly fellow! While yet on the threshold he con- 
descendingly waves his cane and says: 

“I congratulate you, master, I congratulate youl” This 
k 8 7* 
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“I” he emphasizes, as if his congratulations mean decidedly 
more than those of the rest. Probably they do. 

“What an invention !” I exclaim. “As you see me alive, T 
first learned about myself from the Paper Kite.” 

“What do I care?” asks Ostrzynski. 

“Nor have I said anything about exhibiting the picture, 
either.” 

“But you do now!” coolly says Ostrzynski. 

“He has no mother, and his mother is not sick,” cries Wojtek 
Michalak. 

“Bothers me still less,” repeats Ostrzynski with dignity, 
pulling off his second glove. 

“But the telegram at least — is that true?” 

“Certainly!” 

This sets me fully at rest. 

Out of gratitude I hand him some punch. He raises the glass 
to his lips, drinks, and then says, “First your health, and — 
do you know whose health I will drink next? I congratulate 
you doubly.” 

“How do you know it?” 

Ostrzynski shrugs his shoulders. 

“Suslowski was in the editorial rooms early this morning.” 

Swiatecki murmurs something about meanness in general. 
I cannot control myself any longer; I seize my hat. Ostrzynski 
follows me. I leave him on the way, and in a few minutes I 
ring for the second time at Suslowski’s. 

Again Kazia opens the door — her parents are not in. “ Kazia ! ” 
I say sternly, “you knew of the telegram!” 

“Of course!” she calmly replies. 

“But, Kazia?” 

“What, then, my dear? You cannot wonder at my parents. 
They had to have some good grounds for again giving their 
consent.” 

“But you, Kazia?” 

“And I took advantage of the first opportunity. Can you 
blame me for it, Wladek?” 

Matters become dearer, and it seems to me that Kazia is 
perfectly right. Why in the name of sense did I rush up like 
a madman? Meanwhile Kazia puts her head on my shoulder. 
I half embrace her; she lays her head on my shoulder, closes her 
eyes, brings her rosy lips closer to me, and whispers: 

“ No, no, not now, Wladek ; only after our wedding, I beg you ! ” 
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But I press my lips to hers in breathless happiness. Kazia’s 
eyes have a dreamy, far-away look. She covers them with her 
hands, and says: 

“I begged you so hard that you would not ” 

The reproach and the glance from under her hand move me 
to such an extent that I kiss her a second time. When we love 
someone, we naturally have more desire to kiss than to strike 
that person. And I love Kazia beyond measure and sense — 
for life, till death, and after that! She or none — that settles it! 

Kazia hints, with a half-suppressed voice, her fear that she 
has lost my respect. 

Dearest creature! What rubbish she talks! I calm her as 
well as I can, and we begin to talk sensibly. It is decided 
between us that if her parents assert that they only learned of 
the telegram later, 1 will pretend to be ignorant of the real facts. 
Then I take leave of Kazia, and promise to come again \n the 
evening. I must hurry to the office of the Fine Arts Association, 
through whose help I shall be able to communicate with the 
management of the Salon. 


hi 

I send a dispatch to say that l am satisfied with the sum 
offered by Baron Ilirsch, but that I intend first to exhibit the 
picture in Warsaw, etc. I borrow the money for the sending 
of the telegrams and other expenses at the Fine Arts Association. 
I get it without trouble: everything goes as smooth as velvet. 
In the Paper Kite and Aquator new biographies are published, 
which, however, have not a word of truth in them; but as 
Ostrzyhski puts it: “What do I care?” I receive propositions 
from the illustrated magazines. They want my photo, also a 
reproduction of my painting. So far, so good. There will be 
money in abundance! 

A week later I receive the first instalment from Baron Hirsch, 
the whole sum to be paid as soon as the purchaser is in possession 
of the canvas. I get my five thousand francs from the Com- 
mercial Bank in louis d’or. As long as I have lived I have never 
seen so much gold at one time. I return, loaded like a donkey. 
There is a crowd in my studio, I scatu." viy louis d’or on the 
floor, and as I have never rolled in gold before, I begin to do it 
now. Swiatecki follows suit. The landlord comes in and 
seriously believes we have gone mad. We amuse ourselves in 
real barbarian fashion. 
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IV 

One day Ostrzynski tells me he is pleased to have been 
refused by Kazia, as there are prospects before him, the nature 
of which I can scarcely imagine. I am very glad, or rather I 
don’t care. One thing is certain, Ostrzynski knows how to get 
along in this world. When he was after Kazia, her parents, 
especially Father Suslowski, were on his side. He exercised over 
the old gentleman such an influence that that Roman lost his 
usual gravity of demeanour in his presence. Against this, 
however, Kazia could not tolerate him from the first moment 
she saw him. It was a sort of instinctive abhorrence, for I am 
positive he was not objectionable to her for the same reasons 
that we, who knew him well, took a dislike to him. He is a 
strange man, or rather, he is a strange literal y man.” There 
are, probably, not only in our midst, but also in all impoiUnt 
centres of art and literature, men before whom we are unwillingly 
puzzled, knowing not whence they obtain their power. 

To this class belongs my friend of the Paper Kite. Who would 
believe that the secret of Ostrzynski’s importance, and the cause 
of his spiritual existence, is solely founded on the fact that he 
neither honours nor respects talent, especially literary talent — 
in short, that he lives by degrading it? He cherishes for it the 
contempt ol a man to whom perfect “correctness,” a certain 
telling cleverness, and a knowledge of social life, secure the road 
to victory. He must be seen at public meetings, at artistic and 
literary gatherings, at jubilee banquets. With what sarcasm 
he treats people who in the creative field amount to ten times as 
much as he; how he crushes them to the wall; how he confuses 
them with his logic, with his knowledge; how lie rides on their 
shoulders with his literary importance! Swiatecki never thinks 
ol that without calling for a cudgel to lay Ostrzynski’s skull open. 

I am not astonished at Ostrzynski’s fine airs. People ol real 
talent are frequently slow, shy, deficient in the art of repartee 
and mental balance. As soon as true talent is left to itself, 
however, it takes wings; Ostrzynski, under such circumstances, 
would quietly take a nap. The future will restore order among 
such people, establish ranks, and assign to each one his proper 
place. Ostrzynski is far-seeing enough to understand this, 
but inwardly he ridicules it . It is sufficient to him that for the 
moment he is somebody, and that he is more thought of than a 
good many others to whom, in regard to talent, he cannot hold 
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a candle. Wc painters arc less in his way. Still, from time to 
time, he will even write a puff, but only in cases where the 
interests of the Paper Kite or the competition of the Aquator 
demand it. With all that, he is a good comrade and quite the 

gentleman. I may even say that I like him, but to the 

devil with Ostrzynski! Enough of him! 

v 

Some day I shall be compelled to bang the door behind me. 
What a comedy! Ever since I have gained fame and money, 
Suslowski, contrary to all my expectations, treats me with 
contempt. Himself, his wile, all the male and female relatives 
of Kazia,, meet me coldly. On the very first evening, Suslowski 
declared that in case 1 believed my new position to have Influ- 
enced lu\ conduct, or if I supposed —which I seemed to presume 
— thnl I am doing the family a favour, he must announce that, 
no matter how much he and his wife are ready to make a sacrifice 
for the happiness of their child, this child must never demand 
that they should place on the altar of parental love their human 
dignity. The mother added that “her child” knew where to 
seek miuge in all circumstances. The brave Kazia defends me, 
sometimes even showing her temper, yet her parents are wide 
awake lor every word oi mine. As soon as I open my mouth, 
Suslowski bites his lips, looks at his wife, and nods, as if wishing 
to say, “ I knew this would be the outcome ! ” So they sit upon 
me from morning till evening! 

And all this is simple hypocrisy, with the main object of 
entangling me in their net! For at the bottom of the whole 
affair arc the fifteen thousand francs, for which they are not less 
anxious than myself, although for different reasons. This 
thing must be settled. They have brought it so far, that it 
almost seems to me I have committed a crime in winning the 
gold medal and fifteen thousand francs. 

vi 

The day of our formal betrothal is at hand. I have bought 
a magnificent ring in the style of Louis XV, which fails to please 
Kazia or her parents. Not one of the household has the least 
idea of real art. I must labour a good deal yet at Kazia to 
annihilate in her all her cheap vulgar instincts and tastes, and 
teach her to feel artistically. She loves me, however, and I 
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hope for the best. To the betrothal I have invited no one 
except Swiatecki. I insist on his making a preliminary visit to 
the Suslowski’s, which he refuses to do, asserting that though 
he is a moral and physical bankrupt, he is, however, not sunk so 
low as to make visits. A hard nut, this! I must inform 
Suslowski in advance, that my friend is an extraordinary original 
type, but withal a genius in his calling, and a real honest 
fellow. Having been informed that Swiatecki painted medium, 
small, and large macabres, Suslowski raises his eyebrows and 
announces that he has always dealt with honest people, his whole 
official career has been spotless, and he therefore dares to hope 
that Mr. Swiatecki will know how to respect the hospitality of 
an honourable house. I admit, though, in this regard, that 1 
am not free from fears, and am struggling with Swiatecki from 
break of day. He stubbornly insists on wearing leggings. I 
implore, I beg, I entreat. He yields at last, declaring that, after 
all, he secs no reason why he should not make a fool of himself. 
Unfortunately, his shoes remind one of the foot-gear ot the 
explorers of Central Africa. They lost their blacking soon after 
he fetched them home from the shoemaker— on credit. But this 
cannot be helped f What ’s worse, Swiatecki’s head looks like the 
pinnacle of a forest-covered mountain, through which the gale 
has blown fiercely. There is no remedy for it, as in the whole 
wide world there is hardly a comb strong enough to battle with 
his curls. I ccflnpel Swiatecki to exchange his everyday blouse 
for a frock coat, in which he resembles one of his own macabre 
figures, and immediately lie falls into a “ graveyard ” mood. In 
the street people stare at his stick covered with knobs, and at 
his gigantic shabby hat. But I am accustomed to this 

We ring the bell. We enter. 

In the antechamber I recognize the voice of cousin Jaczkowicz, 
who is discoursing on over-population. This is his pet theme — 
in fact it is his whole stock of wisdom. Kazia in her muslin 
dress looks like a cloudlet— simply stunning! Suslowski is in a 
frock coat, the male relatives are also in froik coats, the old 
aunts are in silk dresses. 

Swiatecki’s entrance makes an impression. Uneasy glances 
follow us. Swiatecki looks gloomily at himself and says to 
Papa Suslowski that he would never annoy him with his presence 
were it not that Wladek was being married, or something like 
that. This “something like that” makes a fatal impression. 
Suslowski straightens himself with dignity and asks what Mr. 
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Swiatecki means by “something like that.” Mr. Swiatecki 
replies that it is all the same to him —he would gladly let himself 
be polished for Wladek’s sake, especially if he knew that Mr. 
Suslowski wished it. My future father-in-law looks at his wife, 
Kazia, and myself with a glance in which feelings of astonish- 
ment and bitterness are battling for supremacy. Fortunately 
I succeed in saving the situation. With rare presence of mind, 
I ask my future father-in-law to introduce me to such members 
of his family as are still unknown to me. We are introduced. 
We all sit down. 

Kazia sits by me and puts her hand in mine. The room is 
filled with guests, yet all are silent. Cousin Jaczkowicz returns 
to his subject- increase of population. Swiatecki looks under 
the table. In the silence the cousin’s voice sounds louder and 
shriller. He has lost one of his front teeth, and every time he 
pronounces “sh” he utters a whistling sound. 

“The most terrible calamity may arise from it — yes, fo* the 
whole of Europe/' says Jaizkowitz. 

“Emigration/’ suec. osts someone among the guests near by. 

“Statistics prove that even emi , ration cannot stop over- 
population.” 

Suddenly Swiatecki raises his head and turns his fishy eyes 
on the speaker. “Then we should adopt the Chinese custom,” 
he growls in an angry bass. 

“With your permission, what do you mean by the Chinese 
(ustom?” 

“In China parents have the right to exterminate their weak- 
minded offspring. In like manner should our children have the 
right to do away with weak-minded parents.” 

It is done ! The lightning has struck ! The lounge is moaning 
under the aunts, and 1 believe I am going mad. Suslowski 
closes his eyes and for some time loses the power of speech. 

General silence! 

Then the voice of my future father-in-law, full of anger, is heard: 

“My dear sir, I hope that you as a Christian ” 

“Why should I be a Christian?” Swiatecki interrupts with 
head-shakings that predict no good. 

Second blow! 

The lounge commences to tremble undei combined aunts, as 
if stri< ken by fever; it vanishes from my sight. I feel as if the 
earth were opening beneath me. Everything is lost! All 
hope is crushed! 
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Suddenly, ringing like a silver bell, Kazia’s laughter breaks 
out, followed by Jaczkowicz, who laughs, not knowing why. 
I, knowing still less, follow him, still louder. 

“Papa,” cries Kazia, “Wladek has warned you that Mr. 
Swiatecki is an original character. He is joking. I know he 
has a mother, to whom he is a most devoted son.” 

A devil, not a girl, that Kazia! She not only invents, she 
divines; for Swiatecki really has a mother, and is a loving son. 
Kazia’s laughter and her words make for a certain improvement ; 
but a still better one is made by the entrance of the servant with 
cake and wihe. It is the same porter w ho lately appropriated my 
last three roubles. They have fitted him with a dress coat for 
the occasion, and he walks with the dignity of a waiter, looking 
steadfastly at his tray, on which the glasses rattle. He moves as 
slowly as though the glasses were filled to the brim. I begin to 
fear he will drop the entire tray; however, my fears appear to he 
unfounded, and after a short pause the glasses aie filled. We 
are coming to the ceremony of betrothal. A little cousin holds 
a porcelain plate on wliirh arc two rings, llcr eyes are 
bulging out with curiosity, and the whole pioccedings evidently 
cause her su< h ecstasy that she dances with the plate and rings. 
Suslowski rises, all the others rise after him, and the noise of 
chairs being pushed back is heard on every side. Deep silence 
reigns. I hear one of the matrons whisper a remark that she 
expected my ring to be more “respectable.” In spite of this 
remark, the ^cene is so full of solemnity that the dies drop from 
the ceiling. 

Suslowski speaks: “My children, receive the parental 
blessings.” 

Kazia kneels down — 1 kneel beside her. 

What a face Swiatecki must have made at that moment! 
Heavens, what a face! But I do not dare to look at him. I 
look at Kazia’s muslin dress, which makes a very nice contrast 
with the carpet of faded red. The hands of both her parents 
are laid on our heads, then my future father-in-law says: “My 
daughter, you have had in the house of your parents the best 
example of what the wife should be to her husband. 1 deem it, 
therefore, unnecessary to teach you your duties, in which your 
husband, I hope, will instruct you. But I turn to you, Mr. 
Wladyslaw ” 

Here comes a little speech, during which I count one hundred 
and begin again at one. The citizen Suslowski, the office- 
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holder Suslowski, the father Suslowski, Suslowski the Roman, 
had the chance of a lifetime to show the greatness of his soul. 
The words, “Child, parents, duties, future, blessings, thorns, 
pure conscience,” and the like, buz/ in my ears like a swarm of 
wasps — attack my head, sting my neck, shoulders, and forehead. 
I must have tied my scarf too tightly, for it chokes me. I am 
suffocating. I hear the crying of Mrs. Suslowska, which moves 
me deeply, for she is a good woman at heart. I hear the rattle 
of the rings on the plate of the dancing cousin. Heavens and 
earth! what a face Swiatecki must have on hm now! 

At last we rise. The cousin pushes the plate close to my very 
eyes. I exchange rings with Kazia. Ouf! I am betrothed! 
I think it ’s all over. But no ! Suslowski requests us to receive 
the blessings of all the aunts. We do it. I kiss five hands 
which resemble the feet ot storks. All the aunts hope 1 will not 
betray their confidence in me. 

But what the deuce can they have in the way of confidence 
in me? Cousin Jaczkowicz locks me in his arms. I positively 
must have tied my scarf too tightly! Ah! the worst is past. 
They bring in tea. I sit near Kazia and pretend not to see 
Swdateeki. The blackguard frightens the wits out of me again. 
Asked if he cares for rum in his tea, he answers that he is used 
to drink rum only by the bottle. As a whole, the evening is 
a success. 

We reach the street. I breathe the air deeply. No doubt 
now, my scarf has been tied too tightly. Swiatecki and I walk 
silently on. The silence begins to irritat e me and finally becomes 
unendurable. I feel that it would he the correct thing for me 
to say something to Swiatecki of my happiness, of how every- 
thing went off so splendidly, of my love for Kazia. 

I gather my wits, but it is of no use. At last, when not far 
from the studio, J say, “ Confess, comrade, life is still beautiful.” 

Swiatecki stands still, looks at me and says, “Ass!” 

We did not speak again that night. 


vu 

A week after my betrothal my ‘‘Jews” is ready for exhibition. 
The picture is exhibited in a separate hall, t,nd the management 
charges a special admission fee, one half of the receipts to 
belong to me. 

A tremendous crowd throngs the exhibition from morning 
* k 871 
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till evening. I go there once, but as they gaze at me more than 
at the picture, I never go again. 

Why be angered uselessly? 

Were my picture a masterpiece of unheard-of magnificence, 
the public would look at it wi.th the same curiosity which they 
devote to “Krao” or the Hottentot devouring live pigeons. 
Such a Hottentot am I at the present moment. It would be 
amusing were I really a monkey, as Swiatecki asserts. I am, 
however, too much of an artist not to be angered by the degrada- 
tion of art for the benefit of a person come into fashion. 

Only three weeks ago I was hardly known to anybody; now 
I receive dozens of letters — mostly love letters. Of five, four 
begin thus: 

“You will probably despise a woman who,” etc., etc. I will 
surely not despise “a woman” if she will let me rest in peace. 
Were it not for Kazia, I would not, to be candid, leave those 
outpourings of feeling unnoticed. What exasperates me most 
is, how such an “unknown” can expect that a man who has 
never seen her before will meet her without further ado, just on 
her invitation. Remove your mask first, my beautiful unknown ! 
And after having seen you, I will tell you — I will tell you nothing 
— ah, me — there is Kazia! 

I receive also a letter from a woman — a white-haired friend of 
mine — in which I am called “master,” and Kazia a little goose. 
“Master! is this your wife?” (Thus inquires my “friend.”) 
“Is this a choice worthy of him toward whom the eyes of the 
whole nation are turned? You are the victim of an intrigue,” 
etc. A strange idea! And a still stranger demand that I 
should marry, not after my heart’s desire, but to please “public 
opinion.” And poor Kazia is already in somebody’s way! 
There arc surely greater crimes than anonymous letters, but 
positively none greater— how shall I express myself? — but 
we ’ll let it go. 

The day of our wedding is not yet named, but it will come 
soon. Meanwhile I request Kazia to dress herself in her best 
and accompany me to the exhibition. Let them see us together. 

Swiatecki’s macabre painting has also arrived from Paris. 
“The Last Meeting” is the name of the picture. It represents 
a young man and a young girl, both lying on the dissecting table. 
The main idea of the picture is understood at the first glance. 
You see that both these loved each other in life, that misery 
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separated them, and death united them again. The students 
bent over the corpses have a rigid expression. There are 
defects in the perspective of the dissecting room, but the macabre 
figures arc masterly. It blows icy cold from these corpses. 
The picture has not received any reward in the Salon, perhaps 
because it makes such an unpleasant, painful impicssion, but 
the critics praised it. In our painters* league there are 
doubtless many talents. Here, for instance, next to Swiatecki’s 
macabre is exhibited the picture by Franek Cepkowski, en- 
titled “Korecki’s Death.” Tremendous vigour and vigorous 
individuality! 

SwiatecLi calls Franek an idiot: first, because he parts his 
hair and wears a pointed beard; second, because he dresses in 
the latest st\le; and la^t, because he is so fearfully well-bred 
and ceremonious and often speaks of his high-born relations. 

But Swiatccki is mistaken. Talent is a bird which builds its 
nest where it pleases — now in a wild desert, now in a well-kept 
garden. 1 have known painters in Paris and Munich who 
looked like farm hands, and, again, like barbers and dudes — 
one would not give a copper for them. And yet all these fellows 
had such enthusiasm, such feeling for form, such conception of 
colour and the capability to reproduce it on canvas — it was 
astounding! Ostrzynski, who has a name ready-made for 
everything, would write about it in his Paper Kite thus* “ Spiritus 
fiat ubi vult In Swiatecki’s opinion historical painting is 
an obscure barbarism. I never paint historical pictures, and 
have nothing to do with the question personally, but I hear so 
much from all sides of the so < ailed progressive theory that I 
am thoroughly disgusted with it. Our Polish painters have one 
defect: they wed themselves to some doctrine of art and live 
afterwards under its heel, look upon everything with its eyes, 
fashion their own art after it, and are more its apostles than 
artists. And yet I have also known painters who made them- 
selves sick discussing about what art is and what it should be, 
and when it came to taking the brush in hand, have had nothing 
to show. I have often thought that the creating of theories of 
art belong to the philosophers; should they fail to make them 
logical, they are responsible for it. But 1 ainters should paint as 
their hearts teach them, and know how to paint — that is the 
main thing. Talent, in my opinion, is worth more than the 
grandest theory, and the grandest theory is not worthy of waiting 
on artistic freedom. 
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VIII 

I was with Kazia and Suslowski at the exhibition. There were 
still crowds before my painting. As soon as we entered they 
began to whisper, and this time the whole of their attention was 
not devoted to my picture nor to myself, but to Kazia. The ladies 
did not take their eyes from her. I noticed that it made hei feel 
extremely happy, and I did not begrudge her her pleasure. It 
was worse when she remarked that Swiatecki’s macabre study 
was an indecent picture. Suslowski said she spoke just what 
was “in his own soul/* but I was wild that Kazia should have 
such views of art! 1 was angry and took immediate leave, 
pretending I must see Ostrzyhski. In fact I did go to his office, 
but only to drag him along with me to luncheon. 

IX 

I see a marvel, and that ’s the end ! 

Now I understand ior the first time why a man has been given 
eyes. Corpo di Bacco I What beauty ! 

I walk with Ostrzyhski. At the corner of the street I see a 
lady pass. I stand as if rooted in the ground. I become wood 
— stone! I open my eyes, I lose my senses, I unconsciously 
grab Ostrzynski’s cravat, and loosen it. Help! — I die! 

'I hat her features are per feet — what can this explain ? Features 
are not everything. She is simply an artistic creation! A 
masterpiece as a drawing, a masterpiece as colouring, a master- 
piece in conception. Greuze at the sight of her would have risen 
from his tomb and hanged himself in the consciousness that he 
merely painted scarecrows. I stare, I glare, I cannot take my 
eyes away. She walks alone — but no! With her walk Poetry, 
Music— with her walk Spring, Bliss, and Love. I am not sure 
that 1 should care to paint her on the spot ; 1 should first kneel 
down before her and kiSvS her feet out of gratitude that she is so 
beautiful! What I would do I really do not know myseli! 
She passes us, brilliant as a summer day. Ostrzyhski greets her, 
but she sees him not. I wake as if from a magic trance and cry: 

“We shall follow her!” 

“Are you mad?” asks Ostrzyhski. “I must tie my cravat. 
Leave me in peace; it is an acquaintance of mine.” 

“An acquaintance of yours? Introduce me to her!” 

“I couldn't think of it! Think of your bride!” 
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I curse Ostrzynski and his posterity to the ninth generation, 
and am about to run after the unknown myself. Unfortunately 
she enters a carriage. I see from the distance her Florentine 
hat and her red parasol. 

“Do you really know her?” I ask Ostrzynski. 

“ I know everybody!” 

“Who is she?” 

“Mrs. Helena Kolczanowska, born Turno, alias Miss Widow.” 

“How ’s that, Miss — Widow ? Why so? ” 

“Her husband died at the wedding supper. When you 
plover your senses I will tell you her history. There lived a 
rich man, Mr. Rolczanowski de Kolczanowo, of noble birth, 
from the Ukraine. He had some very distinguished relatives, 
who hoped to be his heirs, and a dieadfully short neck that 
justified their expectations. I knew these heirs. They were 
really respectable people, but — as it often happens in this world 
— the most respectable and unselfish among them could not help 
looking constantly at Rolczanowski *s neck. The old man grew 
weary of it, and, to spite his relatives, asked for the hand of his 
neighbour’s daughter; drew up a legal marriage contract and 
transferred all his property to her. The wedding followed, then 
the wedding feast, and as it neared its end a stroke of apoplexy 
killed him on the spot. In this manner Mrs. Helena Kol- 
( zanowska bf dime Mlv> Widow. Do you understand now?” 

“How long sini e?” 

“Three years ago. She was then twenty-two. She could 
ha\e married twenty times since then, but she does not care to. 
It was supposed she waited a prince. It proved to be false, 
as she has lately refused a prince. F or the rest, I know positively 
that she is the least pretentious of women, which is best seen 
irom the fact that Mrs. Helena Kolczanowska is, to this very 
day, an intimate friend of our famorn sympathetic, talented 
actress, Eva Adami, whose 1 schoolmate she was.” 

At these last words I make a jump for joy. If such is the 
case I need Ostrzynski no more. My dear, kind Eva will clear 
the way for me — will introduce me to Mrs. Helena Kolczanowska. 

“Listen! Do you really refuse to introduce me to her?” 
I ask Ostrzynski. 

“When one insists on knowing any one, he will find the means 
for it,” replies he; “but as you have left me out in the cold with 
Kazia I don’t want it to be said that I was the cause. For the 
rest, how do I know if — adieu ! ” 
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x 

The same day I have an appointment to dine with Suslowski. 
I reply that I cannot come. It is true that I have never had 
toothache, but I may be allowed to have it now. 

Helena is before my eyes all day long. What sort of a painter 
would he be who would not immediately fall to dreaming of 
such a face? In my soul I have painted her portrait ten times. 
The idea of a painting comes to me in which a face like Helena's 
would make a wonderful impression. But I would have to see 
her several times for that. 

I go to see Eva Adami, but do not find her at home. In the 
evening I receive a card from Kazia with an invitation for the 
morning to the pump-room in the Saxon Gardens, and after- 
wards to coffee. A real bore — these waters and this coffee! 
I cannot go, for Eva is at home in the morning and out the 
whole day. 

Eva Adami — (this is her stage name— her real name is Anna 
Jedlinska) — is an exceptional being. We have been friends for a 
long time, and nous nom tutoyons . For nine years she has been 
on the stage, and yet she has remained pure in the truest sense 
erf the word. There arc many women physically innocent, but 
if their secret thoughts should come to light, I believe the most 
vulgar cynic would blush lor them. 

The theatre- depraves souls, especially the souls of women. 
It is difficult to insist that a woman who every evening plays 
love and devotion should not finally and instinctively form the 
idea that all those virtues form only the outer \arnish ot the 
drama, and have nothing to do with real life. The tremendous 
difference between art and actual life strengthens this idea in 
the actress; the rivalry and the fight for applause poison every 
noble impulse in her heart. 

Contact with people so infected as actors brings out all the 
baser instincts. The whitest Angora cat would lose her white- 
ness under such circumstances. To come out victorious proves 
the presence of a great talent which is purified in the fire of art, 
or a thoroughly aesthetic nature through which evil can pass no 
more than water through the feathers of a swan. 

To such impermeable natures belongs Eva Adami. At times, 
for whole evenings, over tea and with their pipes, my colleagues 
have discussed matters concerning the world of art, from the 
highest class of it, the poets, to the very lowest, the actors. An 
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artist — this is a being whose power of imagination is better 
developed than that of ordinary mortals, a being more sus- 
ceptible than others to impressions, more sensuous, more 
passionate; a being who in the kingdom of happiness and the 
joys of life knows everything and strives for everything with the 
force of utmost intensity. This is an artist. He must possess 
a threefold strength of character and will-power to withstand 
temptation and conquer it. But as there is little reason why a 
flower more beautiful than the rest should therefore possess a 
larger power of resistance against the storm, there is just as little 
reason why an artist should be of stronger character than an 
ordinary man. On the contrary, it is easy to explain why he 
often has less character, for his vital strength is exhausted in 
the double fight in the \orld of art and in the everyday world. 
He is like a sick bird suffering from chronic fever, now dis- 
appearing beyond the clouds, now dragging his lame wings in 
the dust. Art gives him a repugnance to dust and the gutter, 
but everyday life robs him of the power to rise and fly. Hence 
the discordant fight between the inner and outer lives of artists. 
The world that demands more from the artist than from others, 
and condemns him, may be right ; but Christ will be just when He 
saves him. Ostrzynski asserts that actors belong as much to 
the world of art as the various musical instruments — clarionets, 
French horns, trombones, and the like. But this is not true. 
The best proof is Eva Adami, who is an artist through and 
through, as much by the grace of her talent as her artistic feeling, 
which like a mother has saved her fiom evil. 

Notwithstanding my great uiendship for Eva, I have not 
seen her for a long time. She is very glad to see me, yet her lace 
has a strange expression I cannot well o v plain. 

“How are you, Wladek ? ” she said. v At last I see you!” 

I am glad to find her in. She wears a Turkish morning robe 
— red palms on a cream-coloured ground, with wide velvet 
embroidery and short sleeves. The embroidery looks wonder- 
fully pretty, and is reflected in her pale face and violet eyes. 

I tell her so, and she seems delighted. I come directly to 
the point. 

“My golden diva,” I say, “you know Mrs. Kolczanowska, 
the enchanting beauty from the Ukraine?” 

“Of course I do. She was my schoolmate.*' 

“Introduce me to her!” Eva begins to shake her head. 
“My dearest, my sweetest, do it for my sake.” 
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“No, Wladek, I will not do it.” 

“How unkind you are! And I once almost fell in love 
with you.” 

Whal a mimosa Eva is ! Hearing this, her colour changes, she 
puts her elbow on the table — a marvel, this elbow, —supports 
her pale face with the palm, and asks: “When was that?” 

1 am anxious to speak o f Helena. However, I had almost 
fallen in love with Eva once, and as I want to humour her now 
I begin: 

“It was thus: We once walked together from the theatre to 
the Botanic Gardens. Do you remember how beautiiul that 
evening was? We sat down on a bench near the fountain. 
You said you wanted to listen to the nightingale. I was some- 
what disposed to be melancholy. 1 took off my hat, as my head 
was aching. You went to the fountain, dipped your handker- 
< hief in the water, and pressed it with your hand to my forehead. 
You appeared to me then as kind as an angel, and I thought to 
mysclt: ‘If I gra»p this hand and press it to my lips, it is all 
over with me — I shall fall mortally in love with her.’” 

“Well, and ” asks Evu, half audibly. 

“Then you suddenly sat down farther away from me, as if 
you suspected something.” 

Eva sits for a short time buried in thought, wakes up suddenly, 
and says with nervous haste: “Don’t let us speak of this, I 
implore you!’* 

“Well, we will not speak of it. Do you know, Eva, I like 
you too much ever to be able to fall in love with you? One 
excludes the other. Ever since I have known you I have felt 
a genuine affection for you.” 

“But,” says Eva, as if following her own thoughts, “is it true 
that you are betrothed?” 

“It is.” 

“Why did you not tell me about it?” 

“The affair w r as off once, and was rearranged only a short 
time ago. But when you mean to say that 1, being engaged, 
have no right to make the acquaintance of Mrs. Helena, I will 
answer in advance. I was a painter before I was a bridegroom, 
and of course, you are not afraid for her?” 

“Don’t get that idea into your head. I will not introduce 
you to her, for I do not wish to expose her to evil tongues. 
They y that for the last few weeks half Warsaw is in love with 
you Wonderful stories are told of your successes. Only 
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yesterday I heard the joke, that, ot the Ten Commandments 
you have made one for yourself — do you know which?” 
"Well?” 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife — in vain.” 

“Thou, 0 Lord, knowest my misery! But the joke is good.” 

“And, of course, just suits you?” 

“Listen, Eva! Do you wish to know the whole truth? I 
have always been shy, bashful, and have never had success with 
women. People imagine — the Lord knows what, and yet you 
do not know how much there is in my exclamation, ‘Thou, O 
Lord, knowest my misery!*” 

“Povcro maestro !*' 

“Leave that Italian alone. Will you introduce me to Mrs. 
Kolczanowska ? ” 

“My dear Wladek! I cannot do it. The more you are 
generally known now as a Don Juan, the less reason there is 
why I, an actress, should introduce you to a woman who, like 
Helena, is lonely and attracts so much attention.” 

“Why do you receive me, then?” 

“1? This is altogether different. I am an actress and can 
apply to myself the words of Shakespeare, ‘Be thou chaste as 
ite, pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.*” 

“Do you know r it is enough to make one lose one’s senses? 
Every one may know her, may visit her, may look at her — all 
but me. And why? Because I painted a good picture and 
gained some distinction.” 

“You are right — from your point of view,” says Eva, smiling. 
“But I must confess that I knew beforehand why you came to 
me. Ostrzynski was here and declared decidedly it were 
‘better* not to introduce you to Helena.” 

“Ha! Now I understand! And you have promised him?” 

“On the contrary, I was really angry. Still, I think it were 
‘better’ not to make you acquainted with Helena. Now let 
us speak of your picture.” 

“Leave my picture alone, leave painting alone. Ah well! 
if such is the case, I shall know how to help myself. I declare 
that within the next three days I shall form the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Kolczanowska, if I have to force my way to her in 
some disguise.” 

“Disguise yourself as a gardener, and bring her a bouquet 
from Ostrzynski.” 

At the same moment there flashes through my mind an idea, 
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which seems to me so happy that I strike my forehead; and 
forgetting all the anger I had felt towards Eva, I exclaim: 

“'Give me your word that you will not betray me!” 

“I give it,” says Eva, becoming curious, 

“Know, then, I will disguise myself as an old harp-player. 1 
I have the harp and the necessary costume for it. I know the 
Ukraine well, and am acquainted with its songs and folklore. 
Mrs. Kolczanowska comes from the Ukraine, and is sure to 
receive me. Do you understand, now?” 

“What an original idea!” says Eva. She is too much of an 
artist not to be pleased with my plan. She gives me her word 
not to betray me, and has nothing to say against the whole 
affair. “What an original idea!” she repeats. “Helena 
loves her Ukraine so much that she will surely melt into tears 
when she meets here in Warsaw a harper from home. But what 
will you say to her ? how will you explain to her your presence 
on the Vistula?” 

Unwillingly Eva becomes infected with my enthusiasm. We 
sit dow r n and draw out the details of a regular conspiracy. 

It is arranged that 1 put on a chai icteristic mask and go away 
with her in a carriage, so as not to excite the curiosity of on- 
lookers. Mrs. Helena is not to know anything of the plot. In 
due time Eva is to let the secret out. 

In great good humour we amuse ourselves with our plans; I 
begin to kiss Eva’s hands, and she keeps me for lunch. 

I pass the evening with the Suslowskis. Kazia is a little out 
of humour because of my failure to come in the morning; but 
like an angel I bear all her moods, and think at the same time 
of to-morrow’s adventure and — Helena, 


XI 

Eleven o’clock forenoon! 

Eva will be here any moment. I have on a saclc-cloth shirt, 
which leaves my bosom somewhat bare ; a coat somewhat worn, 
but pretty good yet; a belt, boots, and everything else that is 
needed for the purpose. The hair of the grey wig falls over my 
eyes, and one would hardly think I wore a wig. My beard is a 

1 In Russia, especially in the Ukraine years ago, old Cossacks, blinded by 
brutal enemies, when captured in time of war, travelled through the 
country with an instrument not unlike an American banjo, playing doleful 
tunes, and accompanying the same with war-songs and folklore. — 
Translator. 
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masterpiece of patience. From eight in the morning I have 
been busy mixing my natural hair with white streaks, till I have 
become so respectably grey that I never hope to reach such a 
stage in my old age; diluted sepia makes my features dark brown, 
while Swiatecki had done some work on my wrinkles, worthy of 
a genius. I seem to be seventy years old. Swiatecki declares 
that instead of painting I could make ends meet by posing as a 
model, by which Art would profit all the more. 

Half-past eleven. Eva drives up. I send out to the carriage 
a bundle containing my ordinary attire, in case I am compelled 
to change my dress. 1 take the harp, go down as far as the 
carriage door, and say: “ Slava BoJm 

Eva is greatly astonished and amused. 

“A wonderful make up! a splendid old singer !” she repeats 
laughing. “Only an artist has such ideas.” 

She herself looks like a summer morning. She wears a dress 
of plain silk and a straw hat with poppies. I cannot take my 
eyes away from her. She came in an open carriage, and the 
people in the street begin to surround us; but she docs not mind 
it. At last the carriage is moving on; my heart begins to beat 
quicker. In fifteen minutes I shall sec the Helena I have 
dreamed of. We have not advanced a hundred yards when I 
see Ostrzjmski comine towards us. One sees him everywhere 
lie stops, seeing u*, greets Eva, then commences to scan us both, 
especially me. I don’t believe he recognizes me. Having 
passed him, I turn my head, anti see him still standing there, 
following us with his eyes. At the comer of the street 1 lose 
sight of him. 

The carriage moves pretty rapidly, yet the ride seems to me 
to last an age. At last we stop in Belvedere Alley. We are 
before Helena’s house. I msh to the d )or, as if the house were 
on fire. Eva runs after me, crying. “What a disgusting 
old man!” 

A porter, very showily dressed, opens the door for us, and at 
the sight of me his eyes open wide. Eva calms him, explaining 
that the old man comes witli her, and we go upstairs. The 
chambermaid appears after a little time with the announcement 
that the lady is making her toilet in the next 100m, and 
disappears. 

“Good morning, Helena!” cries Eva. 

“Good day, Evie ! ” answers a charmingly fresh voice. “In a 
moment — in a moment I shall be ready!” 
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“Helena, you don’t know what awaits you — what you will 
see in a moment. I have brought a harper along with me, the 
liveliest harper that ever wandered through the steppes of the 
Ukraine.” 

A joyful exclamation is heard in the adjoining room, the door 
opens, and Helena thunders in, neglige , her hair loosened and 
hanging down. 

“A harper — a blind harper — here in Warsaw!” 

“Not blind! He sees!” cries Eva, afraid to carry the joke 
too far. 

But it is too late, for at the same moment I throw myself at 
Helena’s feet, and say in the purest of dialects: “Cherub of 
Clod!” 

And I embrace her tiny feet with both my hands, and my 
glance follows them upward with admiration. 

Nations, kneel down! Come, gather around with incense - 
burners, all ye people*! A Venus of Milo, a real Venus! 

“Cherub!” I repeat, with genuine enthusiasm. My harper's 
ecstasy is explained by the lac t that alter long wandering ■» 1 
have seen a being irom the l kraine once more. 

In spite of that, Helena hurriedly draws her feet from my 
hands and escapes into the next room. As quick as lightning 
my eyes catch a glimpse of her bare shoulders and her neck that 
remind me of the Psyche in the Neapolitan Museum. She 
disappears behind the door, and I remain kneeling in the middle 
of the room. 

Eva threatens me with her parasol and laughs, hiding her 
rosy nose in a bouquet of mignonette. 

Meanwhile a com ersa lion begins through the door in the 
brightest dialect e\er spoken in the Ukraine. I was prepared 
in advance for all questions, and lie, as if reading from a book: 
“I am a bee-keeper from near Czehrvn. My daughter married 
a nobleman of Warsaw, and went with him thither, and my old 
bones felt lonely on my bee-farm, till 1 followed her. Kind 
people have from time to time given me money for my songs. 
And now! Now I will see my beloved daughter again, give her 
my blessing and return home, as 1 am homesick for my native 
soil of the Ukraine. There, alone among my bee-hives, I will 
die. Every one must die, and for old Philip the day has been 
at hand for some time ” 

What an artist Eva is ! 

She knows, of course, who I am, and yet is so much moved 
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by my playing my part, that she, full of melancholy, nods her 
beautiful head and looks at me with compassion. 

Helena’s voice from the next room thrills with emotion. 

The door opens a little, a wonderfully white hand shows 
through the opening, and all unexpectedly I am the owner of 
three roubles, which I accept, as I cannot do otherwise. I give 
vent to a veritable torrent of blessings in the name of all the 
saints, and pour the stream on Helena’s head. 

The chambermaid enters with the announcement that 
Ostrzynski is downstairs, and asks permission to see the lady. 

“Don’t let him in, my dear!” cries Eva, frightened. 

Helena assures her that she will not receive him. She even 
expresses surprise at such an early visit. I cannot conjecture 
why Ostrzyriski, who makes much of social etiquette, and is 
famous for his mastery of it, should come here at such an 
early hour. 

“Something extraordinary must have happened!” say.* Eva. 

But there is no time for further explanations, for at that 
moment Helena appears in full dress, and simultaneously lunch 
is announced. The ladies leave for the dining-room. Helena 
wants me to sit at the table, but I hesitate and establish myself 
with my harp on the threshold. After a short while a plate is 
put before me, the contents of which are sufficient to give 
indigestion to six old harpers of the Ukraine. I begin, however, 
for I am hungry, and besides, while eating, I can observe Helena. 
Truly, a more beautiful head it would be hard to find in all the 
art galleries of the world. Never in my life have I seen such 
transparent eyes. You sec th rough them all the emotions of the 
soul, just as you see the bed of a stream through its pure waters. 

Her eyes also possess the quality of beginning to laugh before 
the lips, whereby the face is brightem i as if by a sunbeam. 
What incomparable sweetness around her closed mouth! This 
is a head in the style of Carlo Dolce, as much as the drawing of 
the eyes and brow reminds me ot the noblest types of Sanzia. I 
stop eating, and gaze, and stare; — 1 could look until the end 
of my life! 

“You were not here yesterday,” says Helena to Eva. “I 
thought you would have come over in ♦he afternoon/’ 

“In the morning I had a rehearsal, and in the afternoon I 
wanted to see Mag6rski’s picture.” 

“Did you see it?” 

“Not very well; the crowd was too great. And you?” 
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“I was there early in the morning. What an artist! One 
might really weep with his Jews.” 

Eva looks at me, and I feel myself in heaven. 

“I will go there again as often as I can,” continues Helena. 

“Let us go there together. Will you ? ” 

“What about to-day? 1 was delighted not only with the 
picture, but also with the fact that such talent belongs to us.” 

And not to worship such a woman! 

I hear further: “What a pity that you hear such strange 
things about this Magorski! I must tell you that I am dying 
of curiosity to meet him.” 

“Oh?” says Eva, in a nonchalant tone. 

“You know him, don’t you?” 

“I can assure you that he loses much on closer acquaintance. 
Conceited and vain — oh, how vain ! ” 

I have such a desire to show Eva my tongue, that I can scarcely 
control myself; but she looks at me with her roguish violet eyes 
and says: 

“You seem to have lost your appetite, old man?” 

I must speak. J can no longer endure it. 

She says to Helena: 

“Oh yes, much better to admire Magorski than to know him. 
Ostrzynski calls him a genius in the body of a barber.” 

If Ostrzynski has said anything like that, I would crop his 
ears off; still I know \ cry well that Eva is a little devil. I think, 
howe\ er, that she goes too far this time. 

Happily, lunch is at an end. We go into the garden, where 
I am to sing my songs. This doe* not amuse me very much. 
I .would rather be with Helena as an artist than as a harper. 
But it is too late now! I sit down near the wall in the shade of 
the chestnut trees, through the leaves of which the sun shines 
checkering the ground. The sunny spots tremble, quiver, 
^nish, and appear again, according as the wind moves the 
leaves. The garden is very wade, the tumult of the city hardly 
reaches it, especially as the noise is drowned by the splashing 
of a fountain. The heat is great among the thick leaves, the 
chirping of birds is heard soft and faint as if in a dream. Other- 
wise absolute silence reigns. I observe that a really pretty 
picture has been formed. The garden, the thickness of the 
trees, the spots of sunshine, the two beautiful women leaning 
on each other, and I, the old harper, sitting w r ith harp against 
the wall; all this has its charm, which I, as a painter, consider 
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perfect. I am all absorbed in my role, and with sincere emotion 
sing: 

Men consider me quite happy, 

And I laugh at their mistake. 

Oh ! they see not when I 'm weeping, 

When my heart doth almost break. 

Lonely wandered I through life, 

Lonely to my grave I '11 go. 

Why didst bear me, O my mother. 

In th’ evil hour of long ago ? 

Eva is captivated, being an artist; Helena, as a daughter of 
the Ukraine; and I, because both are so beautiful that the sight 
of them intoxicates me. Helena listens to my singing without 
affectation, without artificial enthusiasm; in her transparent 
eyes I read that the song gives her genuine pleasure. What a 
contrast to those ladies from the Ukraine who come to Warsaw 
for the carnival, and bore their dancing partners to death during 
the quadrille with stories of homesickness for the Ukraine, while, 
in fact, you could not drag them back with horses while the 
dancing season lasts! 

Helena listens, no<K her beautiful head, as if keeping time, 
and whispers from time to time, “I know that!” and sings witli 
me. 1 surpass myself. 1 bring fortli from my memory and my 
lungs my whole stock of the steppes; I mix together Hetmans, 
knights, Cossacks, falcons, Sonias, Marusias, steppes, grave 
mounds, and what not. I am surprised that I remember all 
these. 

Time passes as in a dream. 

I leave, tired but fascinated 


xn 

In the studio I unexpectedly find old Suslowski and Kazia. 
They wished to surprise me. 

Why in the world did Swiatecki tell them that I should return 
so soon? 

Neither Kazia nor the old man recognize me — a proof that I 
am well disguised. I approach Kazia and take her hand. She 
steps back, frightened. 

“ Kazia, don’t you recognize me?” la k. 

Her astonished face makes me laugh. 

“This is Wladek,” says Swiatecki. 

Kazia looks at me closely, and finally she cries laughingly: 
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“Phew! what an ugly old man!” 

1, an ugly old man ! I would like to know where she saw a 
better-looking. But for poor Kazia, brought up in the aesthetic 
principles of her father, every old harper would look ugly. I 
retire to our kitchen and return in a few minutes in my natural 
dress and form. 

Kazia and her parent inquue what this masquerading means. 

“What the masquerade means! The thing is quite simple. 
You see, my friends, we painters from time to time render one 
another friendly services in posing as models. Thus, for 
example, Swiatecki posed for the old Jew when 1 painted my 
Jews. Did you not recognize him in the picture, Kazia? I 
po^e now for Cepkowski. It is the custom among painters, 
especially in Warsaw, where there is a lack of models.” 

“We came to take you by surprise,” says Kazia; “and 
besides, I have never been in a studio in my life. Heavens! 
what disorder! Is it so with all painters?” 

“Almost all.” 

Mr. Suslowski declares ho much prefers to find more order, 
and he expects in the future a creat improvement in this respect. 
T suppress a desire to break my harp on his head. Kazia laughs 
coquettishly and says: 

“There is a certain painter, a great ne’er-do-well, with whom 
things will look quite different as soon as 1 get to work. Eveiy- 
thing will be properly arranged, put in its proper place, dusted 
and cleaned.” She raises her reUonsse nose in the air, looks at 
the wreaths of spider-webs which adorn the corners of my studio, 
and adds: “Such disorder may well scare away purchasers. 
One might come here and believe oneself to be in an old-clothes 
market. Here, for instance, take this weapon — how horribly 
rusty it is and yet one has only to call the seivant-gnl, tell 
her to crush some Bath-brick, and all will sparkle and glisten 
like a new samovar.” 

Heaven love us! She speaks of patrons, and wishes to clean 
my old dug-up armour with Bath-brick! Oh, Kazia! 

The delighted Suslowski kisses her brow, while Swiatecki 
utters an evil foreboding sound that reminds one of the grunt 
of a wild boar. 

Kazia, threatening me with her little forefinger, continues: 
“Please take notice that everything shall be changed,” and 
concludes: “And if a certain gentleman will not come to us this 
evening, he will be horrid, and we will love him no longer.” 
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With this she closes her eyes. I cannot deny that there is a 
certain charm in her mannerism. I promise to come, and escort 
my future family to the door. Returning to the studio I find 
Swiatecki casting distrustful side glances at a package of 
hundred* rouble notes lying before him. 

“What ’s that?” 

“Do you know what lias happened?” 

“T don’t.” 

“I have robbed somebody like a common thief.” 

“How is that?” 

‘I have sold my macabre.” 

“And this is the money for it?” 

“ Tt is. 1 am a mean usurer.” 

I embrace Swiatcrk*. congratulate him from the fullness of 
my heart, and he begins to tell me how it happened. 

‘'After your departure I was sitting all alone, when in comes 
a gentleman and asks if I am Swiatecki. I reply that iVould 
like to know why I should not be Swiatecki ; to which he answers: 
*J have seen your picture and wish to buy it.’” 

“'Very well/ I say, ‘but allow me to tell you that you must 
be an idiot to buy such a miserable picture.’ To which he says: 
‘ I am not an idiot, but I have a craze for buying pictures painted 
by idiots.’ ‘If such is the case, then it ’s all right/ say 1. He 
asks for the price, and I reply, ‘How does that concern me?’ 
‘I will give you so much and so much.’ ‘ Well, then, if you wish 
to give that sum, give it.’ He gave it and went away, leaving a 
card with the name, ‘Bialkowski, Doctor of Medicine.’ I am a 
mean usurer, and that settles it ! ” 

“Long life to the macabre! Swiatecki, you must marry!” 

“I’ll hang myself first/* says Swiatecki. “I am a mean 
usurer and nothing else.” 


XIII 

In the evening I am at the Suslowski’s. I sit with Kazia in 
the alcove in the parlour, where there is a small sofa. 

Mrs. Suslowska is sitting by a table, which lighted by a 
bright lamp, busy sewing some pieces of Kazia’s trousseau. 

Mr. Suslowski at the same table reads with dignity the 
evening issue of the Paper Kite . 

I am not in a very good humour. I would like very much 
to conceal it, and draw very near to Kazia. Silence reigns in 
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the room. Only Kazia's whispering is heard. When I try to 
embrace her, she pleads: “Wladck, papa will see!” 

Suddenly “papa” begins to read aloud: “The painting of the 
noted artist Swiatecki, entitled ‘The Last Meeting/ was bought 
to-day by Dr. Bialkowski for fifteen hundred roubles.” 

“Oh yes!” I say, “Swiatecki sold the picture this morning.” 

Then I try again to embrace Kazia, and again hear her 
murmur, “Papa will see.” 

Unwillingly I turn my eyes towards Mr. Suslowski. I see 
his bent face suddenly change, he holds his hand before his eyes 
as if shading them, and bends over the Paper Kite. What the 
deuce has he found ? 

“What is the matter, papa?” asks Mrs. Suslowska. 

He rises, moves a few steps towards us, stops, looks at me with 
a penetrating glance, wrings his hands and begins to shake 
his head. 

“What ails you?” 

“Here, you see that treachery ami crime will come to the light 
of day!” he replies in a pathetic tone. “Sir, read this, if your 
sense of shame will allow you!” 

At the last words he makes a movement as if lie would wrap 
himself in a toga, and hands me the Paper Kite . I take the 
sheet, and my glance falls on an article with the heading: 
“The Harper from the Ukraine.” I become somewhat upset, 
and I read with haste the following: 

A few days since there appeared within the walls of our city a 
rare guest in the person of a very old harper, who makes the rounds 
of the houses of the families from the Ukraine residing here, and 
sings his songs on receipt of alms. We hear that our well-known 
and beloved actress E. A. is particularly captivated by him. She 
could have been seen only this morning driving out with him. In 
the first days of the stranger's visit, a wonderful rumour was noised 
about that one of our most distinguished painters was parading 
undei the* peasant coat of a harper, with the evident object (without 
arousing the suspicions of husbands and guardians) of finding easy 
access to the boudoirs of the ladies. We are convinced that this 
rumour has no foundation whatever, if only because our Diva 
would not be a party to such acts. The old harper has, according 
to our investigations, just arrived from the Ukraine. He is a little 
■demented, but his memory is still bright. 

Heaven and hell ! 

Suslowski is so excited that he cannot utter a sound. At last 
he gives free vent to his rage. 
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“What new hypocrisy, what justification, will you put forth 
for your behaviour? Was it not you whom we saw to-day in 
that shameful disguise? Who is that old harper? ” 

“ I was that harper/' I reply. “ I cannot understand, however, 
why you find my disguise shameful." 

At this moment Kazia snatches the Paper Kite from my hands 
and begins to read, but Suslowski wraps himself closer in a toga 
of indignation and says: 

“Having hardly entered an honourable house, you bring into 
it your immorality. Before you are yet the husband of this 
unfortunate child, you betray our honour in the company ot 
some light-minded woman; you abuse our confidence in the 
most shameless manner; you break your sacred word. And for 
whose sake? For the sake of a theatre hetaira!" 

I am wild with rage. 

“Sir! I have heard enough of your phrases! This hetaira 
is worth more than ten Catos of your calibre. You are nothing 
to me as yet, my dear sir, and I beg you to know that you bore 
me. I have had enough of you and your pathos and ” 

Words fail me, and besides 1 have no further need of them, 
for Suslowski suddenly unbuttons his waistcoat as if wishing 
to say: 

“Strike your blow, don't spare me, here is my breast!" 

I never think of striking, but declare that I will retire, for 
fear T may find a good deal more to say to Mr. Suslowski. 

And I really take my departure without bidding good night 
to any one. The fresh air cooL my heated head a little. It is 
nine o'clock in the evening, an 1 the weather is beautiful. I must 
walk awhile to cool myself down, so I lias ten to the Belvedere 
Alley. The windows of Helena's villa are dark; evidently she 
is not at home. T don't know why tb« so greatly disappoints 
me. If I could but see her shadow thro gh the window I would 
be calmer, but, as it is, rage devours me again. 

What I shall do with Ostrzynski at our next meeting I don’t 
know yet. He is happily a man w ho w ill not shirk responsibility. 
But on what point shall I tackle him? 

The paragraph was devilishly wJl written. Ostrzynski 
denies that the harper was a painter in disguise. He seemingly 
takes Eva under his protection, and betiays the whole plot to 
Helena. Evidently he aims at compromising Eva in Helena's 
eyes, takes his revenge on me on account of Kazia, and makes 
me look ridiculous. 
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If only he had not said that I was demented ! But it ’s done ! 
In Helena’s eyes I must be ridiculous. Of course she reads the 
Paper Kite . 

Oh, what an unpleasant story, and what a disappointment 
for Eva! 

Hqw Ostrzynski must triumph! Decidedly something must 
be done, but may I become a reporter of the Paper Kite if I 
know what! The idea strikes me that it would be best to ask 
Eva’s advice. She is playing to-night. I will hasten to the 
theatre and speak to her when the performance is over. There 
is still time. 

Half an hour later I am in her dressing-room. 

Our theatres are not distinguished for their luxurious fur- 
nishings. A room with whitewashed walk, two gas jets with 
flames trembling in the draught, a looking-glass, a washstand, a 
couple of chairs in one corner, a lounge — probably the private 
property of the Diva : — this is her dressing-room. A numbei of 
toilet utensils before the looking-glass, a cup of black coffee not 
quite empty, flasks of rouge and powder, grease paints, several 
pairs oi gloves which still retain the form of the hands, two false 
tresses; on a side wall a collection of dresses, white, rose, dark, 
light, and hea\y; on the floor two basketfuls of toilet articles. 
The room-* are filled with the odour of pow'der and perfume. 
What a gay di^ordei ! how everything has been hastily thrown 
together! What colours and reflections, what light and shade 
effects are wrought by the quivering of the gas jets! It is a 
picture of its own sort; there is character in it. It is true there 
is nothing more here than in every other dressing-room, and yet 
there is a certain “something'’ which makes it look not like a 
dressing-room, but a sanctuary; a certain charm covers every- 
thing. Above all this disorder, within these badly whitewashed, 
scratched walls, ho\ ers the Spirit of Art. 

Thundering applause is heard. Ah! The performance is at 
an end. Through the walls exclamations reach my cars: 
“Adami, Adami!” 

A quarter of an hour passes and still they clamour. 

At last Eva rushes in dressed as “Theodora.” She has a 
crown on her head; beneath, her eyes are blackened, and her 
checks are painted red. Her undressed hair falls like a storm on 
her bare neck and shoulders. She is so feverishly excited and 
exhausted that she can scarcely make herself heard when she 
whispers to me : “ How arc you, Wladek ? ” She quickly removes 
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her crown and throws herself in her princely robes on the lounge. 
She is unable to speak, but she looks at me silently like a weary 
bird. I sit down beside her, put my hand on her head, and think 
of nothing else but her. I see in those blackened eyes the hardly 
extinguished flame of inspiration. I see on this brow the 
reflection of Art. I sec how this girl brings to the altar of the 
dramatic Moloch her health, her blood, her life. I see how her 
lungs are short of breath— -and such compassion masters me, 
such sympathy, that I don't know what to do. 

Thus wc sit silent a long while. At last Eva points with her 
finger to a number of the Paper Kite lying on the dressing-table 
and says: “How unpleasant! oh, how unpleasant! 1 ’ 

Suddenly she bursts out into nervous weeping and begins to 
shiver and tremble like 1 leaf. I am well aware that she weeps 
Irom exhaustion, and not because oi the Paper Kite ; that the 
newspaper article is nonsense, which no one will think of in the 
morning; that the whole of Ostr/ynski is not worth one of Eva’s 
tears, and jet my heart is oppressed the more. [ grasp her 
IvmhIs and cover them with kisses, 1 press her to my breast. 
My heart beats more violently than ever; something wonderful 
is happening to me. I kneel, not knowing why, at Eva’s feet. 
A cloud oners my eyes. Finally, losing every sense, I lock her 
111 my arms. 

“Wladek! Wladek! Have pity!” whispers Eva. 

But I press her to my breast, I iorget everything. I am gone 
mad. I kiss her brow, her eyes, her mouth, and can only utter 
these words: “I love you! I lov T e veu!” 

Eva drops her head backward, her hands feverishly embrace 
my neck, and I hear her whisper, I have loved you so long!” 


XIV 

If there is in this world a truer, dearer soul than Eva, I am a 
pickled herring. 

They say about us artists that we act and do everything 
under the impulse of the moment. It is not true It happens 
that I have loved Eva lor a long time, but I have been such an 
ass that I was unconscious of it. The T md alone knows what 
took place in me when I escorted her home that night. We 
went hand in hand, not speaking a word. I constantly pressed 
Eva’s arm to my side, and she pressed mine. I felt that she 
oved me with all her might. I took her upstairs, and when we 
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found ourselves in the small boudoir, we became so confused 
that we did not dare to look into each other’s eyes. 

When, however, Eva covered her face with her hands, I drew 
them tenderly back, and said: 

“Eva, you are mine, are you not?” And she drew closer to 
me, and answered: 

“Yes, yes!” 

She was so enchanting, her eyes were so dreamy and sparkling 
at the same time; in her behaviour there was such a sweet 
languor, that I could scarcely tear myself away from her. 

To tell the truth, she could not break from me either, just as 
if she wished to reward herself for her long silence and her feelings 
hidden so long. 

I came home late. Swiatecki had not yet gone to bed. He 
was working by lamplight on some woodcut for an illustrated 
periodical. 

“Here is a letter for you,” said lie, without raising his eyes 
from his work. 

I take the letter from the table and feel through the envelope 
a ring. Tis well; this will do service to-morrow. I open the 
letter and read the following: 

I know that the return of the ring will please you, for you 
evidently desire it. What concerns me is, that I do not intend to 
rival actresses. 1 K. 

Short at any rate. The letter breathes anger, nothing else. 
If e\er Kazia appeared to me surrounded by a charm, at this 
moment she has lost that charm for ever. How remarkable! 
Everybody believes that Eva was the raison d'etre of my 
disguise and all these happenings, and in lact, Eva will be the 
cause of all that follow s. 

I crumple the letter, put it in my pocket, and go to bed. 
Swiatecki lifts his eyes from his work and looks at me, expecting 
me to say something; but I am silent. 

“That rascal Ostrzyriski has been here this evening,” says 
Swiatecki. 


xv 

The next day, as early as ten o’clock, I want to fly to Eva, 
but it can’t be done, as I have guests. Baron Kartoffler is here, 
ordering a replica of my “Jews.” He offers fifteen hundred 
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roubles; I demand two thousand. We settle at that. After 
his departure Tanzenberg orders two portraits. Swiatecki, 
who is an anti-Semite, calls me a Jew-dauber. I would like to 
know, though, who buys our pictures, if not “Finance.” And 
if “Finance” shudders at Swiatecki’s macabre I am not to 
blame. 

I call on Eva at one o’clock, hand her the ring and tell her that 
we will make a trip to Rome after the wedding. 

Eva consents willingly, and in the same degree as we were 
silent last night so we chatter to-dav. I tell her of orders 
lt.eived, and we rejoice together. The portraits, however, 
must be finished before our journey, but the “Jews” for 
Kartoffler I shall paint in Rome. Then we will return to 
Warsaw; I shall set up m a new studio, and we will live as if in 
Paradise. Thus 1 foim plans for the future, and among others 
declare that we shall celebrate the anniversary of yesteiday as 
long as we live. 

Eva hides her head on my shoulder and begs me not to speak 
of it. She encircles my neck with the short sleeves of her 
morning gown and calk me her “great man.” She is paler than 
usual, her eyes are more violet-like than ever; but she is beaming 
with joy. 

Oh, what an ass I have been —to have ^uch a woman near me 
and yet look for fortune somewhere else, in an atmosphere to 
which I was a stranger ! 

What an artistic nature is Eva’s! She is my betrothed, and 
so filled with her new role that she unconsciously plays the young 
and happy bride. I cannot \ 'imc the dear creature who has 
moved in the theatre so many years. 

Alter dinner w r e drive to Helena Kolczanowska’s house. From 
the moment that Eva can introduce n. as her betrothed the 
harper joke becomes harmless, and can br^cd no more unpleasant- 
ness between the two friends. Helena receives us with open 
arms and is happy with Eva in her good fortune. We laugh like 
three fools over the whole harper business, and over what he 
was compelled to hear about the painter Magdrski. Only 
yesterday I wished to stab Ostrzynski; to-day I admire his 
cleverness. Helena laughs so much thre her transparent eyes 
fill with tears. She looks most enchanting. When she bows at 
the end of our visit I cannot take my eyes from her, and Eva 
herself is so fascinated that she unconsciously imitates that 
inclination of the head several times during the rest of the day. 
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We agree that after our return from abroad I shall paint 
Helena’s portrait. If I only succeed in reproducing these tender, 
almost transparent features; this face so full of expression that 
every shadow finds its reflection on it, as a cloudlet in clear 
waters ! 

But I will succeed. Why shouldn’t I? The evening number 
of the Paper Kite contains unheard-of stories about orders which 
I am supposed to have received. My income is estimated 
by thousands! 

Perhaps this has something to do with the fact that next 
morning I receive a letter from Kazia, in which she declares she 
sent back the ring under the influence of anger and jealousy; 
that if 1 will come now, and, together with her, fall at the feet 
of her parents, they may be softened yet. I have had more 
than enough of this falling-at-feet business and forgiveness. 
I let it lie without reply. Let him fall at their feet who cares 
to do it. Let Ostrzynski marry Kazia. I have my Eva. 

At the same time my silence seems to have created great 
consternation at the Suslowski’s, for a few days afterwards comes 
the same messenger with a letter from Kazia, this time addressed 
to Swiatecki. He shows me the lett< r. Kazia begs him to 
come and discuss matters on which her whole future depends. 
She reckons on his heart, on his sense of justice, which she 
divined in him at the very first glance, and hopes he will not 
refuse the prayer of an unfortunate woman. 6wiatccki curses, 
murmurs something in his beard about low Philistines, and the 
necessity of stringing them up together w T ith their posterity 
at the very first opportunity — but still he goes. 

I guess they want to exercise through him some influence 
on me. 

Swdatccki, who has naturally a soft heart, is evidently con- 
quered. For a whole week he makes daily visits to the Sus- 
lowski’s, and for three days he hovers round me, casting glances 
like a wolf at me. At last he asks me at tea very angrily: 

“Listen! what do you propose to do with the girl?” 

“With what girl?” 

“With that Suslowska, or what ’s her name.” 

“I propose to do nothing with the Suslowska, or what’s 
her name.” 

A short pause ensues, and Swiatecki continues: 

“She cries the whole day long, till I cannot endure it.” 

What a good soul ! His voice trembles with emotion ; but he 
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snorts like a rhinoceros, and adds: “ A respectable man does not 
behave in such a manner.” 

“Swiatecki, you begin to remind me of Papa Suslowski.” 

" Probably 1 do: — I much prefer, however, to remind you of 
Papa Suslowski than to wrong his daughter.” 

“Leave me alone, I beg you.” 

“Well then, from now I know you no longer.” 

Our conversation ends with that, and from that moment I do 
not speak to Swiatecki. We pretend not to know each other, 
which is all the livelier, as we still live together, drink our tea 
together in the morning, and neither of us intends to move from 
the studio. 

The day ol my marriage with Eva is approaching. The 
whole of Warsaw is made aware of it through the Paper Kite . 
Everybody looks at us, everybody admires Eva. At the 
exhibition we are surrounded by such crowds that can 
scarcely make our way out. 

My unknown friend again sends me an anonymous note, in 
which she appeals to my heart with a warning that Eva is not 
the right wife tor a man like me, who — 

“I don’t believe what they say about the relations of Mme 
Adami and Mr. Ostrzyhski” writes my anonymous friend; 
“yet you, honourable master, are in need of a wife, who is 
perfectly willing to sacrifice herself for your fame and greatness. 
Mme Adami, on the contrary, is herself an artist, and needs 
water to move her own water-mill. ♦ . 

Swiatecki still continues hi^ visits to the Suslowski's, but 
more as a comforter now, as they must be aware of my plans. 

I succeed in getting from the management an unlimited leave 
of absence for Eva. She begins to comb her hair like a country 
girl, dresses very modestly, and wears g /wns well closed up at 
the neck. These gowns become her very well. The scene in the 
dressing-room has not been repeated ; Eva does not permit it. 
At the most I am only allowed to kiss her hands. This makes 
me very impatient, but as I flatter myself that even she 

She loves me passionately. We pass whole days together. 
I begin to give her lessons in drawing. She longs for these 
lessons. 


L*7i 
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xvi 

Omnipotent Zeus, upon what must thou look from the summit 
of Olympus! Things happen of which our philosophers could 
never dream. On the day of my wedding Swiatecki comes to 
me, jabs me with his elbow, and says, with his dishevelled head 
turned aside, in gloomy tones: 

“Do you know, Wladek, 1 have committed a crime ?” 

“Well, confess it to me! ” I answer. “What sort of a crime?” 

Swiatecki still looks at the floor, and says as if he were speaking 
to himself: 

“That a man who is a drunkard, a talentless idiot, morally 
and physically degraded, that such a man should marry a girl 
like Kazia — is it not a crime?” 

I cannot believe my ears, but I embrace Swiatecki, without 
caring twopence that he pushes me away. 

His wedding takes place in a few days. 

xvn 

After a few months’ resident c in Rome, we, Eva and I, receive 
an elegant card of invitation to attend the wedding of Ostrzynski 
with Mrs. Helena Kolczanowska. We cannot leave, as Eva’s 
health does not permit it. She still paints and makes immense 
progress. I received a medal from Pesth. A Croatian million- 
aire bought my picture. I have also formed connections with 
Goupil. 

In Verona a son is born to me. Eva herself says she has ne\ er 
seen such a child. He is something out of the ordinary. 

We are back in Warsaw since some months. I have 
established a wonderful studio. 

We visit the Ostrzynski’s quite often. He has sold the Paper 
Kite, and is at present President of the Society for Distributing 
Barley Elour to Idle Working-Men. One c an hardly form an idea 
of his greatness and the figure he cuts. He taps me on the 
shoulder and says, “How ’s everything, my good fellow?” He 
protects literary talent, and has a reception each Wednesday. 

Helena is charming as always; she is as beautiful as a dream. 

They have no children. 

Help ! I am dying of laughter. 

The Swiatecki’s have returned from Paris. She plays the 
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wife of an artist in golden Bohemia; he wears silk shirts, hair 
parted in the middle, and a trimmed heard. I can readily 
understand how she conquered his habits, his character; but 
how she conquered his hair will remain a puzzle for ever. Swiate- 
cki does not give up his macabre studies, but he also paints 
genre pictures and landscapes. He is a great success. He also 
paints portraits which are less successful, as they always remind 
me of (orpses — in the colour of the faces. 

I ask him in the spirit of old friendship whether he is happy 
w *rh his wife. lie says he never could ha/e dreamt of such good 
fortune. I must confess that in this respect Kazia has surpassed 
my expectations of her. 

I should also be perfectly happy, but Eva is commencing to 
ail. She is very charming all the same. I heard her cry once 
at night. I knew what it meant; she is longing for the stage. 
She is silent, but she pines. I have started a portrait ofvMrs. 
0str7ynska. Indeed an incomparable woman! My respect 

for Ostrzymhi would not prevent me And were it not 

that I still love E\a tremendously, I really don't know but 
what 

But my love for E\a is immense, tremendous! 



* 1 



LET US FOLLOW HIM 

Translated bf S. C. de Soissons 
i 

Caius Septimus Cinna was a Roman patrician whose youth 
was spent in the hard life of the camp. When a man he returned 
to Rome to enjoy his honours, and to spend, in luxurious living, 
his large but rapidly diminishing fortune. Enjoying to the 
full all that the great city could give him, his nights were spent 
at feasts in magnificent villas; his days passed in polemical 
controversies with the lanistas, in discussions with the rhetori- 
cians at the tepidaria, where they held debates varied with the 
gossip of the city and the world; at the circuses, at the races, at 
the gladiatorial combats, with the Thracian fortune-tellers, and 
with the wonderful dancing-girls brought from the inlands of 
the archipelago. 

A relative, on his mother’s side, of the famous Lucullus, he 
inherited the tastes of an epicure. At his table one would find 
Greek wines, oysters from Neapolis, locusts from Numidia 
preserved in honey from Pontus. All that Rome possessed he 
obtained, from fish from the Red Sea to the white game from the 
bank^> of the Borysthenes. lie used the good things of this world 
not only as a soldier who feasts boisterously, but also as a 
patrician who chooses daintily. He persuaded himself to 
admire, or perhaps himself came to admire, beautiful things: 
statues from the ruins of Corinth, the red-figured vases from 
Attica, Etruscan vases or those of misty Sericum, Roman 
mosaics, w T ondrous woven fabrics from the plains of the Euph- 
rates. Arabian incense, and all the little things that matter which 
fill up the emptiness of patrician life. He knew how to talk of 
these things as a connoisseur among the elder patricians who 
decorated their bald pates with garlands of roses, and chewed 
heliotrope after their feasts. He felt equally the beauty of the 
periods of Cicero, and of the verses of Horace or Ovid. Educated 
by an Athenian rhetor, he spoke Greek fluently, memorized 
whole books of the Iliad, and would sing the songs of Anacreon 
during the feast until he was either drunk or hoarse. Through 
his master and the rhetors he became so familiar with the 
philosophies that he understood the architecture of the different 
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mental structures reared in Hellas and the colonies; and he also 
grasped the fact that they were lying in ruins. lie knew per- 
sonally a great many stoics who were not at all congenial, 
■because he regarded them firstly as a political party, and secondly 
as gloomy thinkers opposed to the joys of life. Sceptics were 
often seated at his table, where between courses they upset 
whole systems of philosophy, proclaiming, over their wine-filled 
goblets, that life was vanity, that truth was something unattain- 
able, that absolute quietude was the true aim of all sages. 

He listened to all this, but it made no deep impression on him. 
lie did not profess any particular principles, nor did he care to 
do so. He looked on life as he looked on the sea, where the 
wind blew as it listed; and wisdom to him was the art of trim- 
ming one’s sails. Besides, he valued his broad shoulders, his 
handsome Roman head with its strong profile and mighty jaws: 
with these he felt suic he could walk sjifely through the w r orld. 

Although not belonging to the school of the sceptics he was 
practically a sceptic, and something, too, of a hedonist, though 
he recognized that luxury was not happiness. And, ignorant of 
the true teaching of Epicurus, he regarded himself as an epi- 
curean. (Generally speaking he looked upon this philosophy 
as a kind of mental gymnastic quite as good as that taught by 
the lanistas. When he was tired of chopping logic he went to 
the circus to see the blood of gladiators flow. 

He did not believe in the gods, nor in virtue, nor in truth, nor 
in happiness; but he had his superstitions, and the mysterious 
faiths of the Orient aroused Iris curiosity. He held the belief 
that life was a great amphora — the better the quality of the 
wine it contained the richer it looked ; so he was trying to fill 
his amphora with the richest wine. He loved no one, but he 
liked many things; chiefly, his magnificent head and his hand- 
some patrician foot. 

In the first years of lus elegantly riotous leisure he was 
ambitious to astonish all Romo, and lie achieved his desire many 
times. Later on he became indifferent to such conquests. 


11 

In the end, by his manner of living he ruined himself. His 
property was seized by his creditors; and in its place all Cinna 
had left to him was a sense of utter weariness; as if he were 
exhausted by great exertion, satiety, and one other very 
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unexpected thing — a feeling of deep unrest. Had he not enjoyed 
riches, love — as it was understood by his fellows — luxury, the 
glory, perils, and honours of war? Had he not obtained know- 
ledge, more or less, of the circle of human thought; had he not 
exhausted poetry and art ? — gleaned from life all that it had to 
give? Yet he had the feeling that something eluded him, and 
that that something was of prime importance. He knew not 
what it was, and vainly he questioned himself in the endeavour 
to solve the enigma. Often he tried to free himself from these 
insistent thoughts which increased his restlessness; he tried to 
convince himself that life contained nothing more than what he 
had tasted; but his restlessness, instead of decreasing, so grew, 
that it seemed to him he was not only disturbed in his own 
concern but in that of all Rome. He envied the sceptics while 
at the same time condemning them for their notion that the 
yearnings of life can be satisfied with vacuity. In him were 
two personalities: one seemed to be astonished at his restlessness, 
the other recognized its necessity. 

Shortly after the loss of his property, Cinna was appointed, 
through the powerful influence of his family, to a government 
post at Alexandria, in order that in that rich country he might 
re-establish his fallen fortunes. His restlessness took ship with 
him at Brundusium and was his shipmate during the sea voyage. 
In Alexandria Cinna thought that his government post, the 
meeting with new people, another world, and fresh impressions, 
w r ould free him from his importunate associate; but he w r as mis- 
taken. One month passed, then two; then, even as the wheat of 
Dcmeter brought from Italy waxed stronger in the rich soil of 
the Delta, so this restlessness lrom a small bush grew into a 
mighty tree, and threw dark and darker shadows on ( mna’s soul. 

At first Cinna tried to suppress this feeling by indulging in the 
kind of life he had led in Rome. Alexandria was a luxurious 
city, full of Greek maidens with golden hair and fair complexions, 
which the Egyptian t>un filled with amber- coloured transparent 
lights. In their embraces he sought relief. 

This satiated him, and he began to contemplate suicide, by 
which means many of his friends had escaped the troubles of 
life, and with much less provocation than Cinna had — often 
from ennui, emptiness, or absence of desire for further enjoy- 
ment. A slave, holding in his hand a sword, strongly and 
dexterously, would end all in a moment. Cinna was haunted 
by these thoughts, and he had all but decided to follow their 
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beckoning, when a wonderful dream restrained him. It seemed 
to him that he was crossing a river, and there on the opposite 
bank was his restlessness awaiting him in the form of an 
emaciated old slave, who, bowing low before him, said: “I came 
that I might meet you.” 

For the first time in his life Cinna was sore afraid, for he 
thought that inasmuch as he could not think of a future life 
lacking this restlessness, surely it would be there with him. As 
a last resource, he decided to approach the philosophers who 
swarmed in the Serapcum, thinking that perhaps they would 
solve the problem for him. They were unable to answer him. 
And they railed him Ion mouscion , a title they often gave to 
Romans of high birth and station. On the present occasion, 
however, this title was of very little consolation to him: the 
stamp oi wisdom, given to one who was unable to answer a most 
vital question, seemed to Cinna ironical. Yet he thought the 
Serapcum might unveil its wisdom gradually, and he did not 
entirely lose hope. 

Most active among the philosophers in Alexandria was the 
noble Timon the Athenian, a man of great wealth and a Roman 
citizen, lie had lived for over a decade in Alexandria, where 
he came to study the Egyptian mysteries. It was said of him 
that there was not a manuscript or papyrus in the Bibliotheca 
which he had not read, and that he was possessed of all human 
wisdom lie was a man of pleasant and reasonable tempera- 
ment. Out of a multitude of pedants and petty commentators, 
Cinna at once recognized his worth and associated with him; a 
relation that after a time ripest d into close intimacy and even 
friendship. The young Roman admired his skill in dialectic, 
and the eloquence and logic with which the old man spoke of 
the sublime truths concerning the destiny of mankind and the 
world It seemed also to <Ynna that hi reasoning was tinged 
with a certain melancholy. When their relations had grown 
closer, Cinna often desired to ask of the old man the cause of this 
melancholy, and at the same time to open his own heart to the 
philosopher. Somehow, in the end, lie came to do so. 

One evening, after a heated discussion on the question of the 
transmigration of souls, they remained alone on a terrace over- 
looking the sea; and Cinna, taking Timon by the hand, openly 
confessed to him the great torment of his life, and the cause that 
led him to seek communion with the scientists and philosophers 
of the Serapeum. 
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“At least I have pained this much,” he said finally; U I have 
got to know thee, Timon, and now I am sure that if thou canst 
not solve the problem of my life, no one else can.” 

Timon, who had been watching the reflection of the new moon 
on the smooth surface of the sea, said: 

“Seest thou, Cinna, the flocks of birds which come from the 
dreary north? Dost thou know what they seek in Egypt?” 

“I know they seek warmth and light.” 

“The human soul also seeks warmth, which is love, and light, 
which is truth. The hirds know whither to fly for their good; 
but the human soul flics in a desert; it is astray — a restless, 
melancholy wanderer.” 

“Noble Timon, why cannot the human soul find the way?” 

' “Of old, we found peace and rest in the pods; faith in the gods 
is now burned out, even as oil in a lamp. We thought that 
philosophy would be the temple of truth for human souls. 
To-dav, as you yoursell know best, on its ruins in Rome, in the 
Academy at Athens, and here, sit the sceptics. It appears to 
them that they have found peace, but they have only tasted 
unrest; lor to renounce light and warmth is to leave the soul 
in that darkness which is restlessness. So with outstretched 
hands we seek freedom gropimdy.” 

“Have you yourself discovered it?” 

“I sought: I did not find it. Thou souphtest it in luxury, I 
in meditation /and both of us are circled bv darkness. Know, 
therefore, that not only thou sufferest. but that in thee suffers 
the soul of the whole w^orld. Long ago, doubtless, thou didst 
cease to believe in the gods.” 

“In Rome they still worship the gods publicly, and even 
fetch new ones from Asia and Egypt; but haply only the vege- 
table-sellers, who come from the country to the city in the 
morning, believe in and rely on them.” 

“And they alone are peaceful?” 

“Just as they who here bow to cats and onions.” 

“Just as the animals who, after gorging themselves, desire 
sleep.” 

“In such a case is life worth living?” 

“Do we know where death will bring us?” 

“What then is the difference between the sceptics and you?” 

“Sceptics accept the darkness, or they pretend to accept it; 
I am tortured in it.” 

“And you sec no salvation?” 
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Timon remained silent for a time, then answered slowly and 
with a certain hesitation: “I wait for it.” 

“Whence?” 

“I know not.” 

lie leaned his head upon his hand; and as if influenced by the 
silence that reigned upon the terrace, he began to speak in a low, 
gentle voice. 

“It is a wonderful thing, and it seems to me sometimes that 
if the world contained nothing more than that which we now 
know, and if we could be nothing more than that which we now 
ar- 1 , restlessness would not be in us. Thus, in sickness we have 
the hope of health. Faith in Olympus and philosophy ore dead, 
but perhaps some new truth which 1 know not is health.” 


Contrary to his expectation, this conversation brought great 
relief to Cinna. Learning that not only he, but the whole 
world, was weighed down with sin and sorrow, he felt as if a heavy 
load were lifted from his shoulders and were being shared by 
thousands of others. 


in 

From that time the friendship between Cinna and the old 
Greek became closer. They visited each other more frequently, 
and shared thoughts, as bread is divided at a feast. Although 
Cinna felt that sense of weariness which always follows enjoy- 
ment, he was still too young a man for life to lose all its attractic n. 
And such an attraction he found in Antliea, the only daughter 
of Timon. 

Her fame in Alexandria was not less than that of her father. 
She was adored by the Roman nobles who visited the house of 
Timon. She was adored by the Greeks, she was adored by the 
philosophers of the Serapeum, she was adored by the people.^ 
Timon did not shut her up in the gynaeceum like other women/ 
and he carefully instructed her in all his knowledge. When she 
had passed childhood he read Greek with her, and even Latin 
and Hebrew. Being gifted with an extraordinary memory, 
and reared in polyglot Alexandria, she had learned to speak 
these languages fluently. She was the companion of his 
thoughts, and often took part in discussions, which during 
the symposia took place in the house of Timon. In the 
labyrinth of difficult problems she never lost herself, and, like 
* L 
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Ariadne, she safely led others out. Her father held her in great 
admiration and honour. And further, she was surrounded by a 
mysterious enchantment verging on holiness, for it was known 
that she had prophetic dreams and visions in which she saw 
things invisible to the eye of mortals. The old sage loved her 
as his own soul, and was afraid of losing her; for she often said 
that in her dreams there appeared a wondrous light, and she 
knew not whether it betokened the fountain of life or of death. 
Meanwhile Egyptians who visited the house of Timon called her 
the lotus, because that flower was worshipped on the banks of 
the Nile, or perhaps because he who saw her once might well 
forget the whole world. Her beauty was equal to her wisdom. 
Egyptian suns had not bronzed her face, in which the rosy light 
of dawn seemed to be enclosed in the transparency of a pearl 
shell. Her eyes were blue as the Nile, and her glance seemed 
to come from distance unknown as the springs of that mysterious 
river. When Cinna saw her and heard her lor the first time, lie 
felt moved to build an altar to her honour in the atrium of his 
house, and sacrifice white doves thereon. In his lift' he had met 
thousands of women, from the maidens of the far north, with 
w r hitc eyelashes and hair of the colour of ripe com, to Numidians, 
black as lava; but until now he had never met such a form, nor 
such a soul. The more of her he saw, the better he knew her; 
the more he heard her speak, the greater grew his astonished 
admiration. 'Sometimes lie who did not believe m the god^ 
thought that Anthea could not be the daughter of Timon but 
of some god, and that she was half woman, half immortal 

Soon Cinna found that he loved her with a great and uncon- 
querable love, art diilerent from any feeling awakened before as 
Anthea was diflcient from all other women. He wanted to 
possess her only to worship her. And for this he was ready to 
give his life. He fdt that he would rather be a pauper with 
her tlun Caesar without her. And as the vortex ol an ocean 
whiilpool engulfs with its irresistible power all that approaches 
its circle, so Cinna’s love absorbed his soul, his thoughts, his 
days, his nights, and all that composed his life. 

At last this great love engulfed Anthea too. 

“Tu felix Cinna,” said his friends to him. “ Tu felix Cinna,” 
he repeated to himself. And when at last he wedded her, and 
her divine lips had uttered the sacramental w r »>rds, “Where 
thou art, Caius, there am I, Caia;” then indeed it seemed to him 
that his happiness would be as an inexhaustible and limitless sea. 
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IV 

A year passed, and the young wife continued to receive honour 
and homage such as are accorded to one who is divine. She was 
to her husband as the apple of his eye — love, wisdom, light. 
But Cinna, comparing his happiness with the limitless sea, forgot 
that the sea ebbs and flows. After a year Anthca was afflicted 
with a cruel and unknown disease. Her dreams changed to 
terrible visions which drained her life. From her face there 
died the light of dawn, and there remained but the transparency 
of the pearly shell: her hands became translucent, her eyes 
dimmed, and the rosy lotus became white as a marble statue. 
It was observed that buzzards hovered over Cinna’s house — 
always in Egypt an omen of death. Her terrifying visions, 
increased. When in the midday hours the sun flooded the 
world with its brilliant whiteness, and the city was sunk in 
silence, it appeared to Anthea that she heard around he* the 
quick steps of some invisible beings; and that in the depths of 
the air she saw a dry, yellow, corpse-like face, looking down on 
her with piercing black eyes that called her to follow somewhere 
into a darkness, full of mystery and terror. Then Anthea began 
to tremble as one in a fever, her forehead became pallid and 
glistened with a cold sweat, and the worshipped priestess of 
the fireside changed into a defenceless and frightened child, 
who, hiding herself on her husband’s breast, repeated with 
whitened lips, “Save me, Caius! defend me!” 

Caius was ready to fight these phantoms from the subterranean 
caves of Proserpine, but vainly Vs cj es searched space. As usual 
at the hour of noon the place was deserted, the sea burned in the 
sun. and in the silence only the cry of the buzzards was heard 
circling over the house. 

The visions became more frequent; t\ }] finally they occurred 
daily. They pursued Anthea no less outside the house than in ■ 
the atrium and living-rooms. Cinna, by the advice of the 
physicians, brought Egyptian minstrels and Bedouins to play 
on porcelain flutes, so that their noisy music might drown the 
voices of the invisible beings. But all was of no avail. Anthea 
heard the voices in spite of the greatest noise, and when the sun 
was so high in the heavens that shadows lay around one’s feet, 
as a robe dropped from the shoulders, there in the heated, 
trembling air appeared the corpse-like face gazing on Anthea 
with its beady eyes, receding slowly, as if saying, “Follow me.” 
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Sometimes it seemed to Anthea as if the lips of the corpse moved. 
Sometimes it seemed that irom them there issued black repulsive 
beetles, that flew towards her through the air. The very 
memory of this vision filled her with terror, and in the end life 
became so great a torment that she implored Cinna to hold his 
sword so that she might fall upon it; or to let her drink poison. 

This he could not, would not do. He was willing to let out 
his own life’s blood with his sword, but kill her he could not. 
When he imagined her dead face, with closed eyelids, pale in 
the quiet of death, and her breast torn with his sword, he felt 
that before killing her he must first become mad. 

A certain Greek physician told him that it was Hecate who 
had appeared to Anthea, and that those invisible beings whose 
rustlings terrified her belonged to the band of that baneful 
divinity. According to him there was no help for her, since all 
who saw Hecate must die. 

Then Cinna, who not long ago would have sneered at faith 
in Hecate, offered to this goddess the sacrifice of a hecatomb. 
But the offeiing availed not, and the next day the spectral eyes 
again appeared to Anthea. 

They tried to veil her head, but she saw the corpse-like face 
through the thickest covering When she was confined in a 
darkened room the face looked upon her from the walls, dis- 
pelling the darkness with pale, ghost-like phosphorescence. In 
the evening the patient felt better: then she lapsed into such a 
profound sleep that it seemed to both Cinna and Timon that 
she would never wake again. Soon she giew so weak that she 
could not walk unassisted. They (arried her in a litter. 

The old restlessness of Cinna returned with force a hundred- 
fold, and took possession of him completely. There was in 
him a great fear lor Anthea’s life, and a strange feeling that, 
somehow or other, her sickness bore a mysterious relation to 
those insoluble problems which he had discussed with Timon 
in their first serious conversation. It may have been that the 
sage thought likewise, but Cinna did not wish, indeed was afraid, 
to question him about it. Meanwhile the patient was fading 
like a flower whose ~up harbours a poisonous spider. 

Cinna, battling with despair, yet tried all means to save her. 
First, he carried her to the plains near Memphis; but when the 
deep silence of the pyramids did not relieve her, lie returned to 
Alexandria and surrounded her with fortune-tellers and 
magicians, soothsayers, and a motley crowd of humbugs who 
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duped the credulous with their miraculous nostrums. Having 
no choice, he grasped at every means in sight. 

At this time there arrived in Alexandria from Caesarea, a 
famous Jewish physician by name of Joseph, son of Khuza. 
Cinna brought him at once to his wife, and for a moment hope 
returned to his heart. Joseph, who did not believe in the Greek 
and Roman gods, discarded with derision every whisper of 
Hecate. He contended that it was a demon that possessed 
the patient, and advised them to leave Egypt, where, besides 
demons, the miasma of the swampy Delta impaired her health, 
lie advised also, perhaps tor the reason that he was a Jew, that 
they should go to Jerusalem, a city to vvhich demons have no 
access, and where the air is dry and healthy. 

Cinna the more willingly followed this advice, first, because 
he had no other advice to follow; and secondly, that over 
Jerusalem ruled a Procurator who was known to him, and whose 
ancestors in the olden time had been clients oi the house ot Cinna. 

When they arrived in Jerusalem, the Procurator, Pontius 
Pilate, receded them with great hospitality, and lent them his 
summer villa near the walls of the city, in which to live. Even 
before his arrival the hope of Cinna was shattered. The corpse- 
like face looked on Anthea even on the deck of the ship, and after 
their arrival at their destination the patient awaited the hour of 
noon with the same deadly fear as aforetime in Alexandria. 

Thus their days passed in depression, fear, despair, and 
expectation of death. 


v 

In the atrium, despite the fountain near by, the shady portico, 
and the early hour, it was intensely hot; the marble iadiatcd the 
heat of the vernal sun, and dose by the house grew an old and 
large pistachio-trce, which threw its shade over a great space. 
The breeze played in the open, and Cinna commanded that a 
chair, decked with hyacinths and apple-blossoms, should be 
placed under the tree for Anthea. Then seating himself by her 
side he laid his palm on her white and wasted hand, and said: 

“Is it good for thee here, carissima?” 

“It is good,” answered she in a faint voice. 

She closed her eyes as if sleeping ligi. f »/. Silence fell: the 
breeze sighed through the branches of the pistachio-tree, and on 
the space around played golden circlets of light falling through 
the leaves, and the locusts chirped in the crevices of the stones. 
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After a while the patient opened her eyes. 

“Cams,” she said, “is it true that in this land there has arisen 
a philosopher who heals the sick ? ” 

“Here they call him a prophet,” answered Cinna. “I had 
heard of him and intended to call him to thee, but it appears 
that he is a false miracle-worker. Besides, he has blaspnemed 
against the temple and the law of the land; therefore Pontius 
Pilate has given him up to death, and to-day he will be crucified.” 

Anthca bowed her head. 

“Time will heal thee,” said Cinna, seeing her sorrow, which 
was reflected on his face. 

“Time is in the service of death, not life,” answered she slowly. 

Again silence fell; around her the golden circlets constantly 
played, the locusts chirped still louder, and from the crevices 
of the rocks glided small lizards and chameleons in search of 
sunny corners. 

Cinna’s gaze rested tenderly on Anthea, and for the thousandth 
time despairing thoughts passed through his mind: that all 
means of help were exhausted , that not a spark of hope remained, 
and that soon this loved form would become only a fleeting 
shadow and a handful of dust immured in a columbarium. 

Reclining there in the blossom- covered chair, she looked as if 
death had claimed her for his own. 

“I will follow thee too,” thought Cinna. 

Suddenly the sound of approaching footsteps was heard. 
Anthca’s face at once became deadly white, her half-parted lips 
moved convulsively, her breast heaved quickly: — the unhappy 
victim felt that it was the band of her invisible tormentors, 
which always heralded the appearance of the hideous corpse wdth 
glaring eyes. But Cinna, taking her hand, reassured her, saying: 

“Anthea, fear not. J also hear the footsteps.” 

And then he added: 

“This is Pontius, coming to visit us.” 

And in fact there appeared at a turn of the path the Pro- 
curator, accompanied by two slaves. He was not a young man. 
His round, carefully shaven face showed an expression of 
authority together with an air of weariness. 

“I salute thee, noble Cinna, and thee, divine Anthea!” said 
he, entering under the shade of the pistachio. “After the cool 
night the day is now warm. May it bring good fortune to you 
both; may the health of Anthea blossom as the hyacinths and 
apple-blossoms that adorn her chair!” 
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“Peace to thee, and welcome/’ answered Cinna. 

The Procurator, seating himself upon a fragment of rock, 
looked at Anthea anxiously and said: 

“Loneliness gives birth to melancholy and sickness, and in 
the midst of crowds one cannot be afraid, so I will give thee 
counsel. For our misfortune this is neither Antioch nor 
Caesarea, there are no gladiatorial contests nor races, and if a 
circus should appear these fanatics would destroy it on the 
second day. llcre you hear only the one word, 'law/ and this 
‘ law ’ opposes everything. I would ratlit r be in Scythia than here.” 

“Of what speakest thou, Pilate?” 

“ True it is, I have wandered from my theme. Rut my 
troubles are the cause of it. ] said that in the midst of crowds 
there was no place for lcar. To-day you have a chance of 
witnessing a spectacle, in Jerusalem we ought to be satisfied 
with what we can get; and, above all, it is necessary that at 
noontime Anthea shall be in the crowd. To-day three men 
will die on the cross. It is better to see thib than to see nothing. 
Besides, on account of the Passover, there has gathered in the 
city a strange, grotesque crowd of religious fanatics from all 
over the country; you can observe them. I will have a good 
position reserved for you near the crosses. I hope the con- 
demned men will die bravely. One of them is a strange being: 
he says he is the Son of God. lie is as mild as a dove, and 
truly has done nothing for which he desmes death ” 

“And thou condemned him to the no*»s>?” 

“I wish to wash my hands of trouble, and not to arouse the 
nest of hornets that swarm around the temple. They are 
sending complaints to Rome about me ! Why trouble about one 
who is not a Roman citizen?” 

“He will not suffer the less on that account.” 

The Procurator did not answer, but ’presently he began to 
speak as if to himselJ : “There is one thing I do not luce; that is, 
extremism. When that is thrust on me it robs me of my 
pleasure for the whole day. The golden mean, according to 
my opinion, is what common sense commands us to observe. 
There is no place in the world where this principle is more 
neglected than here. How it all tortures me! There is no 
quietness, no calm, either in man or nature. For instance, now 
it is spring and the nights are cold, and yet in the daytime it is 
so hot that one cannot walk on the stones. As for the people 
— let us not speak of them. I am here since I cannot help it — 
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why speak of it? I am again wandering from the subject. Go 
and see the crucifixion. I am sure this Nazarene will die 
bravely. I ordered him to be scourged, thinking by this to save 
him from death. I am not a cruel man. When he was scourged 
he was as patient as a Iamb, and blessed the people. When his 
blood was dripping, he lifted his eyes upwards and prayed. He 
is the most wonderful man I have seen in my life. My wife 
gave me no peace, not one moment’s rest: from early dawn she 
said constantly, ‘Do not let the innocent die.’ 1 wished to 
save him. Twice I ascended the platform and addressed the 
fanatical priests and the unclean crowd. They clamoured with 
one voice, throwing back their heads and opening their mouth* 
from ear to ear, ‘Crucify him! Crucify him!’” 

“And thou didst yield?” said Cinna. 

“Because in the city there would have been turbulence and 
rioting, and I am here to preserve peace. I must do my duty. 
I do not like excess, and besides I am tired of it all; but when I 
once decide to do something l do not hesitate to sacrifice the 
life ol one man for the general good, especially if he be an 
unknown man about whom none will inquire Jt is unfortunate 
for him that he is not a Roman citizen.” 

“The sun shines not over Rome alone, ’ whispered Anthca. 

“Divine Anthca,” replied the Procurator, “over this whole 
earth the sun shines on the Roman Empire, and for its good it 
behoves us to Sacrifice all. Riots undermine our dignity. But 
belore all, 1 pray thee, do not ask of me that I shall change my 
decree. Cinna will tell thee also that it cannot be, and when a 
detree is once promulgated Caesar alone could change it. Even 
if I desired I could not. Is not that the truth, Caius?” 

“It is so” 

To Antliea these words caused a visible agitation, and she 
said, thinking perhaps of herself: 

“So then, it is possible to suffer and die without guilt.” 

“No one is without guilt,” answered Pontius. “This Nazarene 
did not commit any crime; therefore as Procurator I washed 
my hands. But as a man I condemned his doctrine. I con- 
versed with him freely, desiring to examine him, and I was con- 
vinced he proclaimed unheard-of things. It is difficult! The 
world must stand on cool reason. Who denies that * irtue is 
needed? Certainly not I. But only the stoics teach us to bear 
adversity with serenity, and they do not require us to renounce 
everything from our estates to our dinner. Cinna, thou art a 
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reasonable man. What wouldst thou think of me if I should 
give this house in which thou livest to the ragged beggars who 
sun themselves at the city gates ? And this is what he requires. 
Again, he says that we should love all people equally; Jews 
equally with Romans, Romans as Egyptians, Egyptians as 
Africans. 1 confess I have had enough of it. At the critical 
time when I spoke with him he did not seem concerned about 
his life, but behaved as if the question concerned someone else; 
he was preaching and praying. I am not called upon to save a 
man who cares little for himself. Then, he calls hinrrtlf the 
Son of God, and destroys the foundation upon which the world 
rests, and therefore harms men. Let him think what he pleases 
in his own mind, but lie must not preach it. As a man I protest 
against his doctrine. If 1 do not believe, for instance, in the 
gods, that is my affair. Yet 1 acknowledge the need of religion, 
and announce it publicly, since 1 recognize that religion is a 
bridle for the people. The horses must be securely fastened. 
Besides, to this Nazarene death .should have no terrors, fo^r he 
affirms that he will rise from the dead.' 1 

Cinna and Anthca looked at each other with astonishment. 

“That he will rise from the dead?” 

“No more, no less- after three days. So at least his disciples 
announce. I forgot to ask him ; but that is of little consequence, 
as death frees us from all promises. E\en if he does not rise 
from the dead, he will lose nothing, for according to his teachings 
true happiness and life eternal begin only after death. Verily, 
he speaks of it as one who is certain. His Hades is more bright 
than our sunny world, and the more one suffers here, the more 
surely will he enter there; he must only love, love, and love.” 

“A wonderful doctrine!” said Anthca. 

“And they clamoured to thee, ‘Crucify Vm*?” queried Cinna. 

“I do not wonder: hatred is the soul 01 these people. What 
then, if not hatred, would clamour for the cross? Love?” 

Anthca placed her wasted hand upon her forehead. 

“And is he sure that we will live and be happy — after death?” 

“On this account neither cross nor death affrights him.” 

“How good that would be, Cinna 1” 

She shortly asked again : 

“How does he know all this?” 

The Procurator, making a dissenting gesture with his hand, 
answered : 

“He says that he knows it from the Father of all men, who 
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is to the Jews as Jupiter is to us, with this difference, according 
to the Nazarene, that He is One alone and all-merciful.” 

“How good that would be, Cinna!” sighed Anthea. 

Cinna opened his lips as if he would speak, but remained 
silent, and the conversation ceased. 

Pontius evidently meditated further on the strange teaching 
of the Nazarene, for he shook his head protestingly, and at 
intervals shrugged his shoulders. At last he rose and began 
to say farewell. 

Suddenly Anthea said : 

“Caius, let us go hence and see this Nazarene.” 

“Hasten,” said the departing Pontius; “soon the procession 
will start.” 

VI 

The day, which in the morning had been hot and clear, was 
overcast at noon. From the north-east came dark, coppery 
clouds, not yet very large, but ominous and pregnant with storm. 
Between them were glimpses of the blue sky, but it could easily 
be foreseen that soon the clouds would meet and join, veiling 
the horizon. Meanwhile the sun tinged their rims with golden 
fire. Over the city itself, and the adjoining hills, was still out- 
stretched an expanse of blue, and beneath it the wind was still. 

On a high plateau called Golgotha stood small groups of people 
who had come in advance of the procession. The sun shone on 
the wide ro< ky spaces, desolate, barren, and melancholy. The 
grey, monotonous colour was interrupted here and there by a 
black net of crags and fissures, which seemed more black in 
contrast with the brightness of the sunshine-flooded plateau. 
Far away were seen higher hills, equally desolate, veiled in the 
blue mist of the distance. 

Lower, between the walls of the city and the plateau of 
Golgotha, lay a plain, broken with terraces of rock, but less 
barren. From the fissures of the rocks in which rich loam had 
collected grew fig-trees, with leaves scarce and poor. Occa- 
sionally there were seen buildings fastened like swallows’ nests 
to the rocks, or white-painted tombs glistening in the sunlight. 
The influx of people from the country for the holy days had 
caused multitudes of huts and tents to spring lip close to the 
walls of the city, in the form of camps, full of men and camels. 
The sun rose higher and higher in the clear space of the sky. 
The hour was approaching when deep silence reigns on the 
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hills, and all nature seeks the shade. And even now, in striking 
contrast to the living crowds, sorrow seemed to brood over this 
place where the blinding light fell not on green turf, but on masses 
of grey desolate rock. The murmur of far-distant voices, coming 
from the walls, changed into the ripple of waves, and seemed to 
be absorbed in the silence. 

The scattered groups of people, who from early morn had 
waited on Golgotha, now turned their faces towards the city, 
whence the procession was expected to start every moment. 

Anthea arrived, carried in a litter, and escorted by soldiers 
sent by the Procurator to clear the way and protect her against 
the fanatical crowds, haters of all things foreign. Near the 
litter walked Cinna, together with the centurion Bufilus. 

Anthea was quieter and less terrified at the approach of the 
noontime that threatened her with those frightful visions which 
sapped her life. Remembrance of what the Procurator had 
said to her of the young Nazarene absorbed her thought^, and 
turned her attention away from her own misery. It all seemed 
wonderful to her, and she could not understand. In her woild 
men died as quietly as the funeral pyre dies w r hen the fuel is 
burnt out. But their peace arose from courage, or from a 
philosophical indifference to tne unheeding fates; their light 
seemed changing into darkness; true life into some misty, 
fantastic, and indescribable existence. Until now, no one had 
blessed death, no one died with any absolute certainty that 
after the pyre or the grave there began an existence so mighty 
and infinite that only a being all-powerful and omnipotent could 
grant it. 

Yet he who was to be crucified had announced this as an 
undoubted truth. The doctrine not only impressed Anthea, 
but seemed to her now the only fountain hope and consolation. 
She knew that this man must die, and a great sympathy for him 
filled her soul. What W'as death to her? ft w r as abandonment 
of Cinna, abandonment of her father, abandonment of the world 
and love; emptiness, coldness, nothingness, gloorn. Sweet was 
life to her after all; bitter were her regrets at leaving it. If 
death could be of some avail, or if it could be possible to take 
with one even the memory of love, she w,»uld then more easily 
be resigned to the inevitable. Suddenly, expecting nothing 
from death, she learns that death can give her all. And who 
proclaims this ? Some wonderful man — a teacher, a philosopher, 
a prophet — who commends love as the highest virtue; who. 
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while suffering agonies under the lash, blesses the persecutors 
who are about to crucify him. So Anthea thought: “Why did 
he so teach, if the cross is his only reward? Others desired 
power — he cared naught for it; others desired property — he 
remained poor; others desired palaces, feasts, luxuries, purple 
robes, chariots inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ivory — he lived 
as a shepherd. He commended love, pity, poverty: he could 
not therefore be bad, or purposely mislead others. If what he 
spoke was truth, then blessed be death as an end of earthly 
misery, as a change from a lesser to a greater an/1 better happi- 
ness; as a light to fading eyes, as wings with which to fly to 
unending peace.” Anthea understood now what assurance of 
the resurrection meant. 

The mind and heart of the poor sufferer eagerly dung to this 
doctrine. She recalled the words of her father, who had often 
said that some new truth only could ever free the tortured 
human soul from darkness and chains. And lo ! here was a new 
truth. It defeated death; therefore it brought salvation. 
Anthea's whole being v as so submerged in these thoughts that 
Cinna, for the first time during many days, failed to observe terror 
on her face in apprehension ot the approaching hour of noon. 

The procession had at last started from the city for Golgotha, 
and could be plainly seen from the eminence upon which Anthea 
lay. The multitude of people was large, but, in contrast with 
the vast plain, seemed small. From the open gates of the city 
the crowd kept pouring, and the number was being augmented 
by those waiting outside the walls. First appeared a long file, 
which widened like a river as it proceeded. At its flanks ran 
swarms of children. The procession was spotted with the white 
garments and scarlet and blue headdresses of the women. In 
the midst glittered the bright armour and spears ot the Roman 
cohort, reflecting the fleeting rays of the sun. The murmur of 
many voices came from afar and grew more and more distinct. 

At last they approached nearer, and the foremost ranks began 
ascending the hill. The crowd hurried up to secure good places, 
so that they might the better view the spectacle, thus leaving 
in the rear the company of soldiers who guarded the condemned. 
First to arrive were half -naked children, mostly boys, with heads 
closely cropped, save for two locks of hair in front ; blue-eyed, 
swarthy, and loud-voiced, their loins covered only by a cloth. 
With wild uproar they tore out from the crevices loose pieces of 
rock with which to stone the condemned. Behind them the hill 
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swanncd with the rabble, with faces expressive of fierce expecta- 
tion without a trace of pity. Anthea, although accustomed to the 
animated speech of the Greeks of Alexandria, was astounded at 
the loud, sharp tones of the voices of this crowd, the volubility 
of their cries, and their wild, excited gestures and actions. They 
seemed as if about to engage in a fight, shouting as if their lives 
were at stake, and wrangling with each other as if in danger of 
being torn limb from limb. 

The centurion, Rufilus, approached the litter and (juietlv gave 
som^ instructions to the soldiers. Meanwhile, from the city 
the crowds grew in number like the waves of the sea, and the 
pressure increased every minute. The multitude included 
well-to-do citizens of Jerusalem, clothed in striped robes, who 
kept aloof from the mob of the slums; numerous husbandmen, 
accompanied by their families, who had come to the city tor 
the holy days; labourers whose loins were clad in sarkcloth, 
and herdsmen clad in goatskins, with good-natured wonderment 
depicted on their faces. There, also, were many women; but, 
us the upper class remained at home, the^e were mostly women 
of the people, the wives of husbandmen and labourers, or the 
women of the street, arrayed in flaming colours, with dyed hair 
and eyebrows, tinted finger nails and carrnincd cheeks, scented 
with nard which filled the air afar; and adorned with large 
eanings and necklaces of coins. The Sanhedrin at last arrived, 
and in its midst walked Ha naan, an old man with the face of a 
vulture and red eyelids; and the high priest Caiaphas, with a 
two-cornered headdress and golden breastplate. With them 
went members of different sects Oi Pharisees: the “loot draggers/' 
who stumbled purposely at every obstacle; the “bleeding heads/' 
who struck their heads against the walls* the “bowed backs/' 
who pretended to be weighed down with die sins of the whole 
city. Their ascetic gloom and rigorous countenaraxs distin- 
guished them from the noisy crowd of the common people. 

Cinna regarded the multitude with the cold, proud glance ui 
the dominant class; Anthea with surprise and alarm. Many 
Jews lived in Alexandria, but were there half Hellenes, here 
she saw them for the fiist time, as described by Pilate and as 
they indeed were, in their own nest. Ilei \ mng face on which 
death had already set its seal and her shadowy form attracted 
attention. They eyed her as persistently as the soldiers sur- 
rounding her litter would allow. So great was their hatied 
and abhorrence of all foreigners that their faces showed no pity. 
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but rather joy at her deathlike appearance; and she now under- 
stood why these men clamoured to crucify a prophet and 
preacher of love. 

Suddenly it seemed to her that this Nazarene was very near 
and dear to her. lie must die and so must she. Naught could 
save him after the decree of death was issued, and now her own 
decree was irrevocable. So it seemed to Anthea that they were 
joined together in the bond of suffering and of death. He was 
going to the cross with a sublime faith in the hereafter; while 
she, possessing none, had come here to view him, hoping thereby 
to obtain it. Meanwhile, from afar spread the wild, howling 
tumult, suddenly dying into deep silence. Then was heard the 
clank of armour anil the heavy tramp of the legionaries. The 
crowd wavered, opened; and the body of soldiers preceding the 
condemned began to file past the litter. From the front, sides, 
and rear marched the soldiers, with regular and even tread; 
and in the middle could be seen, home aloft, the timber for 
three crosses, carried by three men bent under their weight. 
It was easy to see that none of these three was the Nazarene, for 
two of them had the shameless and unabashed faces of criminals, 
and the third was a middle-aged countryman whom the soldiers 
had forced to be a substitute. The Nazarene walked behind 
the crosses, having a guard of two soldiers. Around His shoulders 
and over His robe was placed a purple mantle, and on His head 
a crown of thorns, from under whose sharp points exuded drops 
of blood. Some drops were trickling down His face, and some 
had hardened into globules like the red berries of the wild rose 
or like beads. Tie was pale and walked with slow and wavering 
stops. Amid the jeers of the crowd lie moved unconsciously, 
as il rapt in contemplation, unheeding their cries of hate and 
derision; forgi\ing and compassionate beyond the measure of 
human forgiveness and compassion; because already He, encom- 
passed by infinity, was exalted above this human sphere; full of 
peace; sorrowful only over its sin and sorrow. 

“Thou art truth,” whispered Anthea, with trembling lips. 

The procession was now passing close to the litter. There was 
a moment when it stopped to allow the soldiers to clear a way 
through the mob. Then Anthea saw the Nazarene standing a 
few paces off. She saw how the breeze played with the locks of 
His hair, saw on His pale, translucent face the purple reflection 
from His mantle. The crowd pressed eagerly forward to reach 
Him, forming a narrow semicircle around the soldiers, who were 
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compelled to make a barrier with their spears to defend Him 
from its rage. Everywhere arms were stretched forth, clenched 
fists, glaring eyes, gleaming teeth, bristling beards, and foaming 
lips vomiting forth hoarse imprecations on His head. He 
glanced round as if saying, “What have I done to thee?" 
lifting His eyes to heaven as though He prayed and forgave 
them. 

“Anthea! Anthea!” at this moment came from Clnna. 

Anthea heard him not. Great tears welled up in her eyes and 
flow* d down her cheeks. She forgot her illness; she forgot that 
for days she had not moved from her litter ; and rising suddenly, 
trembling, and half unconscious, full of sorrow, compassion, 
and indignation at the blind clamours of the crowd, she hurriedly 
plucked the hyacinths and apple-blossoms from her litter, and 
cast them at the feet of the Nazarene. 

For a moment there was silence. The crowd was astounded 
at the spectacle of this high-born Roman lady thus honouring a 
condemned man. He rested His gaze on her pale, suffering face, 
and His lips moved as if blessing her. Anthea, falling on the 
pillows of the litter, felt flowing in upon her a sea of light, good- 
ness, mercy, comfort, hope, happiness, and she whispered again: 

“TI1011 art truth." 

Again the tears wetted up within her and flowed afresh. 

The Nazarene was pushed forward a number of paces, to where 
already stood the upright timbers of the crosses, securely fixed 
in the fissures of the rocks. For a moment the crowd obstructed 
her view, but as the place where the crosses were erected was on 
higher ground, she again saw i^is pale face, crowned with the 
crown of thorns. The soldiers again drove back the crowds with 
the butt ends of their spears, so that thev might not interfere 
with the execution. They now comment ed to fasten the two 
thieves on the crosses. The third cross stood in the middle, with 
a white tablet nailed to the top, shaking and rattling in the rising 
wind. When the soldiers approached the Nazarene to disrobe 
Him, the crowd shouted mockingly: ‘‘King! king! surrender not 
thyself! King! where are now thy hosts? Djfend thyself!" 

- -and then burst forth a mighty derisive laugh, whlcn was taken 
up and echoed by the rocky hills. Meanwhile the soldiers had 
stretched Him on the ground in order to nail His hands to the 
cross-piccc, and then together with it to raise Him to the upright 
timber. 

At this instant a man, dressed m a white cloak, who was 
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standing near Anthea’s litter, threw himself on the ground, cast 
dust on his head, and wailed forth with despairing voice: 

“I was a leper — He healed me — why crucify Him?” 

The face of Anthea became white as linen. 

“He healed him! Dost thou hear, Caius?” she said. 

“Dost thou wish to return?” asked Cinna. 

“No, I shall remain here.” 

Cinna was now filled with a wild and immeasurable despair, 
because he had not besought the Nazarene to heal Anthea. 

At this moment the soldier*, placed the nails against the palms 
of His hands, and began to strike. The crowd again became 
quiet, the better to hear the cries which they expected the pain 
to wring from the lips of the Nazarene. But He remained silent, 
and naught could be heard save the ominous strokes of the 
hammer. At last they finished the work and the cross-piece, 
together with the body, was raised up. The centurion, who was 
watching their work, sang out monotonous words of command. 
Meanwhile the clouds, which since morning had been spreading 
over the horizon, obscured the sun. The distant rocks and hills 
disappeared. The earth darkened as if before night. An 
ominous copper-coloured gloom covered the land, and became 
deeper and deeper, ah the sun sank farther behind the sombre 
banks of clouds. It seemed as if some power above were spread- 
ing a red darkness over the earth. Anon came a hot gust of 
wind — once — twice — then stopped. The air became stifling, 
and suddenly the remnant of ruddy gleams darkened; clouds, 
dismal as night, rolled as a gigantic wall toward the plain, and 
the city. The storm was rising. 

“Let us return,” repeated Cinna. 

“I must see Him again,” answered Anthea. 

As the darkness obscured the hanging bodies, Cinna com- 
manded the litter to be brought nearer. They approached so 
near the place of suffering that only a few steps separated them 
from the cross. On the dark tree was seen the white body of the 
Crucified, which in the gathering gloom looked as if woven of 
silvery moonbeams. 

From out of the clouds there issued a low, deep, rumbling 
murmur. The thunder awoke and rolled with a terrific crash 
from east to west, and then, as if falling into the bottomless pit, 
resounded lower ai.d lower, weaker and louder; and in the end 
the thunderbolt exploded with a deafening report, which shook 
the earth to its foundations. 
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Lurid, blue lightning tore through the clouds, illuminating 
heaven and earth, the crosses, the soldiers’ armour, the mob 
huddled like a flock of sheep, restless and frightened. 

After the lightning, darkness deepened. 

Near the litter could be heard the weeping of many women, 
who had striven to approach the cross. Those who had been 
separated by the crowd began to hail each other; and here and 
there frightened voices were heard. 

“Is not the Just crucified?” 

“Who gave witness to the truth ?” 

“Who raised the dead?” 

Another cried : 

“Woe to thee, O Jerusalem!” 

Another again : 

“The earth trembleth!” 

The second flashes of lightning opened the depths of heaven, 
and showed in the heights Titanic fiery figures. The voices 
were silenced, or rather died away in the whistling of the wind, 
which suddenly arose with mighty force tearing headdresses and 
mantles from the multitude, and scattering them broadcast. 
The multitude again cried: “The earth trembleth !” Some 
began to run; others, riveted to the spot with terror, stood 
stupefied, senseless, with the dull impression only of terror. 

The darkness began to redden. The storm rolled in the clouds, 
turning them over and tearing them into fragments. The light 
gradually increased, the dark dome of the heavens opened, and 
thiough the rift suddenly poured a scream of bright sunlight. 
It made everything visible —the plateau, the frightened faces, 
and the crosses. 

The head of the Nazarene had fallen o. His breast, pale, and 
waxen; Ilis eyelids were closed and Ilis h;>s were blue. 

“He is dead,” whispered Anthea. 

“He is dead,” repeated Cinna. 

At this moment the centurion raised his spear, and pierced 
His side. The return of light and the sight of death seemed to 
quiet the crowd. Now the people approached the cross, the 
soldiers not hindering them. Now there were heard voices: 

“Descend from the cross! descend fron. 'he cross!” 

Anthea fixing her eyes once more on the pale, reclining head, 
whispered as if to herself: 

“Will He rise from the dead?” 

In the presence of death, which had set its blue mark on His 
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eyes and lips ; in the presence of those outstretched arms ; in the 
presence of this motionless body, hanging downward with a dead 
weight; her voice trembled with doubt and despair. 

No less a sorrow dragged at the heart of Cinna. He also did 
not believe that the Nazarcne would rise from the dead; but he 
did believe that if He had lived, He, with Ilis good or evil 
power, could have healed A;ithea. 

Meanwhile many of the multitude clamoured again: 

“ Descend from the cross! descend from the cross!” 

“Descend!” repeated Cinna, in the despair of his soul; “heal 
her for me, and take my life for her.” 

It grew brighter. The hills were still in mist, but over the 
plain and city the sky was bright. “Turris Antonia” blazed in 
the sky, as if it were itself a sun. The air became fresh and 
swarmed with swallows, (anna gave the word to return. 

The hour was after noonday. Near the house, Anthca said 
suddenly: 

“Hecate did not come to-day.” 

Cinna had also thought of this. 

VII 

Nor did the haunting spectre appear the next day. The 
patient was more cheerful than usual. Timon arrived from 
Csesarea. Anxious for his daughter’s life, and alarmed by 
Cinna’s letters, he had a few days before left Alexandria, to 
behold once more his only child before death claimed her. To 
Cinna’s heart hope came again, knocking for admittance. He 
dared not open the door to this guest; he feared to hope. Never 
before, for two days in succession, had there been a cessation of 
those visions which tortured Anthca, though they had ceased 
for one day at Alexandria, and once in the desert. The present 
improvement Cinna ascribed to the arrival of Timon and the 
impression of the crucifixion, which so filled the thoughts of the 
patient, that even in the presence of her father she could speak 
of naught else. 

Timon listened with great attention, contradicted not, 
pondered deeply, and seriously inquired into the Kazarenc’s 
doctrine, of which Anthca knew only what Pontius had told her. 

She felt better and somewhat stronger; and when noon came 
and went, true hope shone in her eyes. Several times she called 
this day fortunate, and asked her husband to record it. 
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The day was indeed sombre and gloomy. The rain fell all 
the morning, copiously at first, then in a lesser degree, until it 
drizzled out of the low overhanging clouds. In the evening 
these lifted; and the great fiery globe of the sun looked out of 
the mist, painted the clouds with purple and gold, the grey 
rocks, the white portico of the villa, and amid glorious colours 
sank below the horizon into the Mediterranean. 

The day following prophesied heat; but the morning was 
fresh, the sky cloudless, and the air so steeped in a blue bath 
that everything seemed to be blue. Anthea asked that she 
might be carried beneath the lavourite pistachio-tree, oo that 
from the eminence upon which it stood she might drink in the 
view of the joyful expanse. Cinna and Timon did not leave the 
side of the litter for an instant, anxiously watching the face of 
the invalid. It bore an expression of wistful expectancy; but 
there was an absence of that dreaded terror which formerly 
used to seize her just before the approach of midday. Her 
eyes were clear and bright, and her cheeks were mantled with a 
delicate rosy flush. At moments (anna indeed thought that 
Anthea might regain her health, and at this thought he felt like 
throwing himself on the ground and blessing the gods. On the 
other hand, fear possessed him that this might be only the last 
glimmer of the flickering lamp. Desiring to gain some assurance 
from Timon he looked at him, but like thoughts were passing 
in his mind, and he avoided Cinna’s gaze, who, watching the 
shadows, saw with beating heart that they grew shorter and 
shorter. 

The least perturbed of all was Anthea herself. Reclining in 
the open litter, with her head resting on the purple pillow, she 
breathed with joy the pure air which tie western breeze bore 
from the sea. Before noon this breeze fed. The heat bu ami* 
greater; warmed by the sun. the wild flowers of the rocks and 
the bushes of nard exhaled a strong and intoxicating fragrance. 
Over the clusters of anemones hovered bright butterflies. Small 
lizards, wdiich had already become acc ustomed to the litter and 
the people, stole out of the fissures of the rocks; venturing, as 
usual, one after another, yet timid and cautious in every 
movement. 

Timon and Cinna alike seemed sunk in this profound peace. 
Anthea closed her eyes as if drifting into slumber; the silence 
was unbroken save by her faint sighs. 

. Cinna observed that his shadow had shortened and lay at his 
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feet. It was noon. Anthea slowly opened her eyes and broke 
the silence, saying m a strange tone: 

“Cinna, give me thy hand.” 

Cinna started to her side; the blood congealed in his veins as 
if his heart were ice: the hour for the terrible vision had come. 

Her eyes opened wider. 

“Seest thou,” she said, u over there, a light, gathering and 
forming in the air? See how it shines, trembles, and approaches 
me ! ” 

“Anthea! look not there!” exclaimed Cinna. 

Wonderful! No terror appeared on her face; her lips parted 
slightly, her eyes widened, and a measureless joy illuminated 
her face. 

“The pillar of light approaches me,” she said. “I see; it is 
He, it is the Nazarene! — He smiles! — Oh, sweet! — Oh, merciful! 
— As a mother He stretches forth to me His pierced hands. 
Cinna 1 He brings me health, salvation. He calls me unto Him.” 

Cinna, becoming very pale, said: 

“Whithersoever He callelh us, let us follow Ilim.” 

A moment later, from the otlu r side on the stony path leading 
to the town, Pontius Pilate appeared. Before he drew near 
they could see from his face that he was the bearer oi some 
tidings which, as a reasonable man, he considered to be some 
new invention Of the credulous and ignorant crowds. Although 
still far away, he began calling out, as he wiped the sweat from 
his brow: 

“Imagine what they are su)ing now: that He has risen 
from the dead.” 


THE END 



EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By ERNEST RHYS 

V ICTOR HUGO said a Library was ‘an art of faith/ uid 
another writer spoke of one so beautiful, so peifert, i>o 
harmonious in all its pans, that he who made it was smitten 
with a passion. In that faith hveryman’s Library was planned 
out originally on a large scale; and the idea was to make it 
< onforni as far as possible to a perfect sdume. Howevei, per 
feet ion is a thing to be aimed at and not to be achieved in this 
difficult world: and since the first volumes appeared there have 
been many interruptions, chief amonir them Wars, during which 
e\cn the City of Books feels the great commotion. But the 
series always gets back into its old stride. 

One of the practical expedients in the original plan was to 
divide the volumes into separate sections, as Biography, Fiction 
History, Belles-lettres, Poetry, Philosophy, Romance, and so 
forth; with a shelf tor Young People. r ihe largest slice of this 
huge provision of nearly a thousand volumes is, as a matter of 
course, given to the tviranous demands of liction. But in 
carrying out the scheme, publishers and t Ltors contrived to 
keep in mind that books, like men and women, have their 
elective affinities. The present volume, for instance, will be 
found to have its companion books, both in the same class and 
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not less significantly in other sections. With that idea too, 
novels like Walter Scott's Ivanhoe and Fortunes of Nigel , 
Lytton's Ilcuold , and Dickens's Talc of Two Cities , have been 
used as pioneers of history and treated as a sort of holiday 
history books. For in our clay history is tending to grow more 
documentary and less literary; and ‘the historian who is a 
stylist/ as one of our contributors, the late Thomas Seccombe, 
said, ‘will soon be regarded as a kind of Phoenix.' 

As for history, Everyman’s library has been eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, including 
Gibbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earlier books may be found the Venn able Bede and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy m an admirable translation by Canon Roberts, and Caesar, 
Tacitus, Thucydides, and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

‘You only, 0 Books/ said Richard de Bury, ‘are liberal and 
independent; you give to all who ask.' The variety of authors 
old and new, the wisdom and the wit at the disposal of Everyman 
m his own Library, may even, at times, seem all but embarrass- 
ing. In the Essays, ior instance, he may turn to Dhk Steele in 
The Spcaator and learn how Cleomira dances, when the elegance 
of her motion is unimaginable and ‘her eyes are chastised with 
the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts.’ Or he may take 
A Cent toy o( Essays , as a key to a whole roomful of the English 
Essayists, irom Bacon to Addison, Elia to Augustine Birrell 
These are the golden gossips of literature, the writers who learnt 
the delightful art of talking on paper. Or again, the reader 
who has the right spirit and looks on all literature as a great 
adventure may dive back into the classics, and in Plato's 
Phaedrus read how every soul is divided into three parts (like 
Caesar's Gaul). The poets next, and he may turn to the finest 
critic of Victorian times, Matthew Arnold, as their showman, 
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and find in his essay on Maurice de Guerin a clue to the ‘magical 
power of poetry/ as in Shakespeare, with his 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk may help us again to discover the 
relationship of author to author, which is another form of the 
Friendship of Books. His incomparable essay, ‘On Going a 
Journey/ is a capital prelude to Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria ; 
and so throughout the long labyrinth of the Library shelves 
one can follow the magic clue in prose or verse that leads to 
the hidden treasury. In that way a reader becomes his own 
( ritic and Doctor of Letters, anil may turn to the Byron review 
in Macaulay’s Essays as a prelude to the three volumes of 
Byron s own poems, remembering that the poet whom Europe 
loved more than England did was, as Macaulay said, ‘the 
bteinning, the middle and the end of all his own poetry/ This 
brings us to the provoking reflection that it is the obvious 
authors and the books most easy to reprint which have been 
the signal successes out of the many hundreds in the series, for 
Everyman is distinctly proverb 1 in his tastes. He likes best 
ol all an old author who has worn well or a comparatively new 
author who has gained something like 'ewspaper notoriety, 
[n attempting to lead him on from the good books that are 
known to those that aie less known, the publishers may have 
at times been even too adventurous. But the elect reader is 
or ought to be a party to this conspiracy of books and book- 
men. He can make it possible, by his help and his co-operative 
zest, to add still more authors, old and nev r ‘Infinite riches in 
a little room/ as the saying is, will be the reward of every 
citizen who helps year by year to build the City of Books. 
With such a belief in its possibilities the old Chief (J. M. Dent) 
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threw himself into the enterprise. With the zeal of a true 
book-lover, he thought that books might be alive and pro- 
ductive as dragons* teeth, which, being ‘sown up and down 
the land, might chance to spring up armed men.* That is a 
great idea, and it means a fighting campaign in which every 
new reader who buys a volume, counts as a recruit. 

To him all books which lay 
I heir sure foundation in the heart of man . . . 

From Homer the gieat Thunderer, to the voice 
1 hat roars along the bed of Jewish song . . . 

Shall speak as Powers for ever to be hallowed ! 



